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Take no substitute, Soldin 1-2 and fib, Cans, 


cups, will be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only by the éavextors, Van Hoursn 
Zoon, Holland, 


GRANUM is the favorite food for children end invalid. 
Medical World, Phlladelphin, Ps, May, 
IMPERIAL GRANUM is a well made pewder of pleasant, 
3 * * Contains no trace of any impurity.—me Lancet, London, Eng, July 12th, 
3 IMPERIAL GRANDUM is a food that has attained a high and standard repu- 
tation by the merit of actual use for a long period ¢ of time. 


cal Summary, Philadeiphia, Pan 


IMPERIAL GRANUM has withatood the test of time, and 
elled by any dietetic on the market. 
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For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Luxury for Shampooing.’’—Medical Standard, Chicago. 
“It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘¢ The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 
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QUINA | AROCHE 


Is not, like many mixtures, an ordinary compound of 
drugs but is the result of laborious research, and has 
for its basis a combination of all the principals of the 
best Cinchonas (Peruvian Bark), with a rich wine, that 
is specially prepared for M. Laroche; a grand National 
prize of 16,600 francs has been awarded him, together 
with gold medals at the expositions of Paris, Vienna, 
Sidney, ete. 


QUINA-LAROCHE is par-excellence the tonic to combat 
STOMACH AFFECTIONS, LOSS OF APPETITE, 
MENTAL DEPRESSION, AN AMIA, etc. 


QUINA-LAROCHE is a powerful preservative against 
intermittent and continued fevers, rebellious to sulphate 
of quinine, and is also of exceptional value in cases of 
tardy convalescence, ete, | 


QUINA-LAROCHE in combination with Iron is especial- 
ly recommended in cases of impoverishment of the 
blood, chlorosis, debility, difficulty of assimilation, &c. 


Paris, 22 rue Drouot. 


E. FOUGERA & CO.,, 


Agents for the United States, 
30 North William Street, New York 
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THE 


The Standard Thermometer can be read across 34 
the room, and gives the correct temperature, a 
IT IS MADE FOR ALL USES. 


Tnree: Sizes : 4, inch Dials. | 


* MANUFACTURED BY 


Standard Thermometer C0., 


PEABODY, MASS. 


/, 
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Room 413, 18 Cortlandt St. SS ww 


ANION - SCHOOL - FURNITURE - 


Extensive Manufacturers of a High Grade of Furniture for 


HOUSES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Counters, Desks, Tables, eic., 


IN ANY WOOD DESIRED AND IN ALL 
STYLES AND PRICES. 


WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE, 
Address : 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


Mention this Magazine. BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Not too late!!! 


FOR A COMFORTABLY 
HEATED HOUSE 


dung WINTER 1891 and 1892. 


take care of your orders. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
** How Best to Heat Our Homes.”’ 163 Franklin Street, Boston. 


For further particulars see our pamphlet book 


id] FREE ON APPLICATION. 71 John Street, Now York. 
Gurne urney Hot Water Heater Company, Ch 
= publication. 246 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
3 
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“ To what base uses we may return, Horatio.” —HaMuer. 


THAT OLD PIANO! 


Do you remember how long ago it was bought? Years ago! And you have 
progressed while it has deteriorated in every one of all those years. You have 
grown so far apart you ought to separate. 

Let some one else enjoy what there is left of it. 

If you cannot afford to give it away, we will take it in exchange and sell it to 
some one who never had any piano, 

No need to part with the old till you have seen and approved the new—FOR 
WE SHIP ON APPROVAL, piano to be returned, railway freights both ways at 
our expense, if it is not satisfactory. Distance makes no difference, terms of pay- 
ment to suit reasonable convenience. 

Catalogue and letter of information free. Write us now. 


IVERS POND PIANO 


Masonic Temple, 183-186 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR LATEST STYLES CAN BE SEEN AT 
J. G. RAMSDELL’S, 1111 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. W. J. DYER & BRO.’S, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


F, H..CHANDLER'’S, 300 Fulton St., Brooklyn. PHILIP WERLEIN’S, 135 Canal St., New Orleans, 
G. W. HERBERT'S, 18 East 17th St., New York. SANDERS & STAYMAN’S, Baltimore. 

AYRES & WYGANT CO.’S, 182 Wabash Av., Chicago. THOS. GOGGAN & BROS.’, Galveston, Texas. 
KOHLER & CHASE'S, San Francisco, Cal. PHILLIPS & CREWS, Atlanta, Ga. 
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SAVE MON EY, Before you buys a 
BICYCLES 


New Bicycles at reduced 
and 400 second-hand 
Ones. DiFFICULT REPAIRING, 


De 


Bicycle free, very 


nomoney. If you wants 


NZ Z—eonditions, znd it costeyou 
bicycle without buying it 
or paying one cent for it 


CHANGE. dressat once to Western Pear! Co., $08 Dearborn 


SaniTarium, Union Springs, N. Y. pla ons, gold fish, on 


DOG FANCIEHS S 
stro 
mail. 
How many words can you make using onl = 
the letters in the words ‘‘ HAT IDENTIFIER”? 


First prize, $25; second, $10; third, $5; fourth, VARICOCELE portectiy, 


248 the best of references; 
one dozen Identifiers. Send a dime for rules tain method; sealed information 


contest and sample ‘‘ Identifier” to CO,, Albion, Mich, 


inois Metal Company, Royal Insurance Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
In its Perfection ! 


BLAIR’ S PILLS. (INSTANTANEOUS) 


Great English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. NEW STUDIO. 
= NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


Pp,‘ SURE, PROMPT, AND EFFECTIVE. : 
Large Box 34, Small 14 Pills ae —. 
PACH BROS. 
93 BROADWAY, 


At all Druggists and 
_ NEW YORK, 


224 William St., New York. | cor. 22nd 


Type 


The LATEST and HIGHEST achievement in the art. 
The best and most complete Standard Writing Machine. 
Positively the BEST and the only PERFECT —_ 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


illustrated pam No, 3 Convent Cottages, Manhattanville, 
Se NaTIonaL TYPE WRITER Co., 
A 
phlet giving full detail and conaider the’ NATIONAL has no supe- 
mre" marke er ig three other mak 

fac-simile of key: -board, all high- riced machines, I can Gut thfully say, to = 

yours thananyofthem. Yours truly, 

BELFORD, t, Belford’s Magazine 


Ask for specimen Two Color Work. 


TYPE-WRITERS! 


New or Second-Hand, any make, bought, sold, and exchanged. 
Good machines at half first cost. Get our prices before buying. 
Guaranteed. Machines rented anywhere. Largest 
@stock in America. Ribbons, carbo: 
linen papers, etc. New and Ae viva | 
catalogue describing all machines, in- 
cluding new makes, now ready. Only 
complete catalogue of the kind pub- 


xy Fy, WANTED 835. 
ay Chicago, 11}, 
| 
€ 4 
General Western Agents for lished. 
PERFECT MACHINE on 
the market. NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
200 LA SALLE S8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New England 


Conservatory. 


Next School Year begins September 10, 1891. 

MAUSIC. Systematic instruction in Pianoferte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Flute, and all other wind 
and string instruments, Hand Culture, Solfeggio, Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, etc. 

ELOCUTION. Systematiccourses in Oratory,and Dramatic and Lyric Action. 

TUNING. Thorough instruction in Practical Piano and Organ Tuning in all its branches. 

FINE ARTS AND LITERATURE. Thorough courses. Normal coursesin Physical Oulture. 

FREE. Many excellent concerts and lectures, also Orchestral Practice, to all pupils. 

HOME. A comfortable Home for lady pupils in the Conservatory Building. 


COST. Approximate cost fortuition: Beginners, $10 to $35; Advanced Students, $25 to $60 per term of ten 
weeks. Board and room, $s to $7.50 per week. Gentlemen students accommodated near the Conservatory. 


CALENDAR giving full information, also special calendar, College of Oratory, sent free on application to 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


L. S. ANDERSON, Business Managere 


New England Conservatory, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass, 


Write it down 
\ 


Aut DRUGG:STS, OR SEND US 20 CENTS 1N STAMPS 
ANO WE wie MAIL VOU SAMPLES OF 


JAPAN 
AND ELEVEN OTHER SPECIATIES OF PERFUMES MADE 
FROM FLOWERS IN THE LAND OF FLOWERS. 


Co. 


NO 46 CHARTRES SL.— — NEW ORLEANS,LA. 


DIXON'S 


PHI 
Are unequaled smooth, tough leads. 


If vour stationer does not keep them, mention BELForD’s 
M NTHLY: and send léc. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 


Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the 
money. 


Mrs, WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for Over Firry YEARS BY gy TONS Af 
MornHers for their CHILDREN TEETHING, With PERF 

Success. It soothes the enild, the gum, 
bein. cures wind colic, and ‘is t remedy for 


iarrhcea. Sold by druggists in on part of the world. 
25 cents a bottle oe ery 


LOVERING’S BOOK EXCHANGE, 


78x Broadway, New York. 


New and Second-hand books. 
Can — any book ever published if in existence. 
Large stoc ns hand. Send for prices, etc. 


Buy Libraries for Cash. 
LovEniay's 781 Broadway, New York. 


WE WANT a MAN 

DE EC IVE inevery locality 

a inst tt to act as Private 

t under our instructions. 
Detective netructic 


articulars. WASHING ETECTIVE AGENCY, 
»* 787, Washington, Iowa. 
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REAL ESTATE IS THE BASIS OF ALL WEALTH. 


20% 30% 


CAN BE MADE ON MONEY INVESTED IN 


OREGON. 


— 


THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY TERMINUS ! 
THE GREAT PACIFIC SEAPORT CITY! 


A COMMERCI AL CENTE is the safest place to invest in real estate, especially when such placeisa 
great railway center; has good river transportation and large foreign and 

domestic shipping. Portland is that place. **A LAND FLOWING WITH MILK AND HONEY!» 
PORTL AND OREGO is now the recognized commercial center of the Pacific Northwest. In natural re- 
a y sources, in location, and in rapid growth, thi; city leads. Asa port of entry anda 
railroad center it excels every other city west of the Mississippi’River. Portland has never been boomed. The 
growth is legitimate as it israpid. In 1870 Portland had 16,000 population, to-day it has at least 80,000. In five years 


 she’will have 200,000 to 300,000 people within her limits. Portland is now or soon will be the terminus of more trans- 
\continental railroads than any city in the United States. This may seem extravagant, but it is a fact. 


HER GREATNESS FORE-ORDAINED. toc vy ner natural resourses 
| » Magnet, that draws all men by her natural resources ; match- 
less climate; commercial supremacy ; productive soil; never-failing crops; limitless mines and minerals; vast 
forests; great fisheries; prize fruits; railroads; ships and shipping; grand scenery, and other attractions too 
numerous to mention. While it has taken three hundred years to make New York what she is, Portland will be a 

ter city in less than fifty years. Nothing can prevent this. It is the best place in the United States for a home, 
and the best place in the world to invest money, as real estate will rapidly increase in value, now that the tide of 

migration is headed for Portland, Oregon, as nowhere else. 


HE TAWOOD REAL ESTATE Go. 


as a plan by which non-resident investors can make money. It is one that will commend itseif to the good judg- 
‘ment of any man or woman who will take the pains to read the prospectus. The plan is endorsed by the best men 
‘in Oregon ; in fact, it is one of the enterprises whose merits are self-evident. 


CAPITAL, $300,000. 6,000 SHARES AT $50 EACH. 


Shares For Sale at Par Value, $50 per Share (Full-Paid, Non-Assessable), 


HE TAWOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY’S plan makes the smallest owner of stock in this Company 
aco-partnerin the purchase of property by the acre to be sold in lots at the most advantageous prices. The 
stockholders of this Company in Portland are safe, well-known and reliable men. The managers of this enterprise 
are thoroughly responsible, and in this special field have invariably had excellent success. This Company will 
furnish you certified statements of companies organized by the same management as this Company, giving their 
history and profits realized. The success of these companies is a sufficien’ guarantee to justify you in making an 

investment in the stock of this new enterprise. 
A FAIR OFFER If you own stock, and at any time wish to surrender it, this Company will take its own 
* stock at $1.40 on the dollar and pay you in Real Estate at the price at which the 

Company is selling lots to other parties. 


TRUE STORY FULLY VERIFIED.—WHAT HAS BEEN DONE AND WHAT MAY BE DONE HERE. 
To whom it may concern: F. O. McCowen, Attorney at Law, Oregon City, Ore, 


T. A. Wood induced me in 1883 to invest $1,200 in a suburb of Portland, Oregon, I have made $43,500 out of the 
above investment, $3,500 in cash and balance in real estate. I have known T. A. Wood, of Portland, for 87 ears, 
and so far asI am informed all who have purchased of him or through him have done weil. F. O. McCOWEN, 

The following well-known citizens of Portland will testify to the truth of the above statement, also to the 
success of other real estate enterprises conducted by the same management as The Tawood Real Estate Company: 
Wm. McFall, Sec. Sellwood Real Estate Co.; Joseph L. Melrath, Sec. Portland City Real Estate Association: E. T. 
Hows, Capitalist; H. W.-Scott, Editor “Oregonian”; H. L. Pittock, Manager and Treasurer “Oregonian” 38. J. 
Barber, President West Portland Park Association. 

. Send draft on New York, or for smaller sums Post-office Orders are better. Make 
How (1) Remit Money. all remittances payable to THE TAWooD REAL EsTaTE ComMPANY oF PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 


The plan by which this Company propose to operate is fully and plainly set forth in 
sent free application. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


THE TAWOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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ADVERTISING RATES FOR 


One-Half Page. 
A space this size is one-half page; the price for one 


which is at the rate of $22.50 a month. | 


1-8 Page 
1-4 Page 


gE This size, one insertion, is.. $7.50 
This size, one insertion, is.. $15.00 : . 


One year, 12 insertions, is. . $67 .50 
One year, 12 insertions. . . .$135.00 


1-16 Page 
One insertion, is........... $3.75 
One year, 12 insertions... . .$37.75 


Nore.—A full page in BEL- 


ForD’s is $60.00 an insertion, 


or $540.00 a year. 
Less than this space $1.00 per line. 


. 


I say, old man, were 
you ever in love? 


No, but I have made | | 
a fool of myself in a ite 
great many other ways. m 


SHOW A BETTER RECORD IF YOU CAN. 


There were only 15 mortgage foreclosures and sales out of the 10,104 Real 


_ Estate Mortgages recorded in the Auditor's Office, for Pierce County, at Pacoma, 


Wash., during the five years ending December, 1890. Loss to Mortgagees as 
result of such Foreclosures and Sales NOTHING: 
What better evidence can you ask of the safety of Tacoma and vicinity as a 


field for safe investments ? 
In this field the 


TACOMA LOAN and TRUST COMPANY 


(Incorporated, Capital $300,000, 5 per cent and 6 per cent semi-annual divi- 
dends) does its work. 


Gilt Edge Mortgages 


always on hand, at 7 per cent to 10 per cent interest, payable semi-annually. 
Principal and Interest guaranteed by the Company. 


Loans Money at 7 per Cent to 8 per Cent Interest on 


CHOICEST REAL ESTATE IN TACOMA. 


ADDRESS 
TACOMA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. 
C. S. BRIDGES, Secretary, 


Corner Pacific Ave. and 11th Street, 


Tacoma, Wash. 
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Laughlets. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 
Pedestrian (overtaking tramp whis- 
tling)—Friend, that whistle needs oil- 
ing. 
Tramp—You're right, stranger—it 
ain’t been wet in a long time time now. 
He got it. 


Might makes right. If one has a 
friend on the police “force” that also 
makes it all right. 


A BLUE GRASS USAGE. 


First Kentuckian—What, Colonel, 
you're not digging a well. 
Second Kentuckian—yYes, they’re 


handy sometimes to store demijons in. 


HIS SPECIALTY. 
Employer—Does our new clerk draw 
any trade? 
Partner—No he don’t draw anything 
but his pay. 
Some men are never satisfied with 
anything—they’d- growl at a corner lot 
in Paradise. 


HE KNEW WHAT HE WAS ABOUT. 


Wife (in the wee small hours)—What 
is the matter down there? 

Husband (fumbling at the latch)— 
Noshin; I know what I’m ’bout. 

Wife—What are you about? 

Husband—I’m ’bout full. 


NO 
She—Where did you get all that red 
on your nose ? 
He—lIt came off your cheek. 


NOT TO BE IMPOSED UPON. 


hair cut? 

Farmer Wayback (sarcastically)—In 
swaths with the lawn-mower, o’course; 
spose I want it raked ’n’ bound? 


The evil that men do is not in it with 
the evil they think their neighbors do. 


A man may smile and smile and ‘be 


a—Prohibitionist. 


Grand Orchestral Music Boxes. 


Playing any number of the most popular airs by means of 
CHANCEABLE STEEL DISK. 
It is the greatest and most durable musical novelty of this 
century. Six sizes, $20 to $200.00 Catalogue FREE. 
FRED. H. SANDER, IMPORTER, 


146 FRANKLIN St., BOSTON, MASS. 


MANNS gmp Maccsanaries 
BIRD The secret of the i SING. 
Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, pre 
vents their ailments and keeps them in good health. 
It makes them sing even while shedding feathers, 
Mailed for i5e. Sold by all druggists, grocers & bird 
s*ores. Bird Book free. THE BIRD FOOD CoO.., 
400 North Third Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Send also for a free sample 
and Cattle Powder, the bestin the 


of FRONEFELD’s Horse 
world, with free book. 


In less than one year thousands of 
dollars’ worth of Dr. Gregg’s Electric 
Appliances have been sold to people 
having been told of their merit by 
persons using them. , 

Rheumatism, Synovitas, Nervous- 
ness, Lost Vitality, and all Exhaustive 
Chronic Diseases permanently cured. 
THE ONLY StTanpDARD Goops GF THE 
KIND IN THE WorRLD. Endorsed by the 

Trade. Dr. Gregg’s Electric 
Foot Warmers, $1 per pair. 
For further particulars address,with 6 cents 
Home Treatment EvEctrIc Co., 
191 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ECTRICALAPPLIARCES 


Fi 


The Odell Double Case Typewriter. 


Only $20.00 


32 
oe 

i) 


ual the work 


one who will 


eq 
uble Case for clean impression, per 
fect alignment, and number of copies of 
manifolds at one impression, 
and is the only 
typewriter in the world where a capital or small a 4 


for catalogue. 
ODELL TYPEWRITER CO., CHICAGO. 
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Womankind 


OR ARE YOU SOMETIMES TROUBLED WITH BAD SPELLS ? 


Are you Healthy 


Mrs. Jane Wells’ Favorite 
Pills are made expressly for 
women. They will promptl 
change those troubles whic 
are the bane of woman’s life. 
My OPEN LETTER to women, 
which goes with them, ex- 
lains their use fully. There 
is not a woman in the world 
to whom those pills will not 
prove beneficial. Sent by mail 
on receipt of $1 by Mrs. Jane 
Wells, 2442 State St., Chicago, 
Tils. Also sold in drug stores. 


Stamp to W. LP8, Publisher, 513 C Ave., CHICAGO, LLL. 


future Husband or Wife 
BEFORE YOU BUY A NEW HARNESS 


send a 2c. stamp with your 
address for 72-page Illustrated 
Cataloge of 65 diflerent styles 
of HAND-MaDE Pure Oak 
Leather ‘Harness. Single 
sets, $7 up; Double sets, $16 
up. Every harness Warranted 
and shipped subject to aproval 
It costs only a two-cent stamp 
to know what we can do for 
ou. Try It! 
KING & CO., Wholesale Man’f’rs, Owego, N. Y. 
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THE IEST NT 
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PORTLA D is ahead 
of any city in the U. 8. Whole- . 
sale trade, 1890, $130, 


Buildings now under construction Banking We havea 
one for the investment of capital in best real estate in 
regon, in large and small amounts,cash or monthly in- 
stalments of 825 and upwards, absolutely safe and remark- 
ably =, anne for full information and Bankers’ 
references. GENE D. WHITE & CO.- Portland, Or 


Foot THE AND THE CURE, 
BY MAIL. 
Swea E REMEDY co. 


UNADILLA, N, 


Read Edgar Saltus’ ‘‘A Story Without a 
Name,” just published by Belford and Co., 
834 nee New York. 


“KODAK CAMERA. 


“Vou press the button, 


we do the vest.” 


(OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF.) 


tyles and Sizes 


Eight S 


(@e"For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 
Send for Catalogue. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, euatctacets N. Y. 
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WAG-NERIAN. 
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THE VOCALION. 


THE GREATEST MUSICAL INVENTION OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The Vocalion is a new musical instru- 
ment constructed upon the principles of the 
human voice, and consequently the best 
accompaniment to all vocal music, sacred or 
secular. 
Catalogues free, upon application to 


JAS. W. CURRIER, N. Y. City OFFICE, 
East 16TH Stre 


It costs one half the price of a good Pipe 
Organ of equal capacity. 

It costs comparatively nothing to keep in 
order, seldom requiring tuning. 

| Correspondence cordially solicited from all 
interested. 


MASON & RISCH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ORCESTER, MASS. (FACTORY), TORONTO, ONT. 
13 
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MAKE MONEY. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE FOR CAPITAL, — 
AND CERTAIN OF PROFIT. 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC RAILWAY TUNNEL COMPANY, 


Incorporated in 1884 to buy land, mines, mill sites, water powers, etc., in Colorado, and to 
operate the same for mining and railway use iater on. 


700,000 SHARES. PAR VALUE, $10 EACH. 

Shares full-paid and cannot be assessed or jeopardized for any purpose. Two hundred 
thousand shares still in its Treasury for sale as offered. More than 4,500 men and women 
jointly interested as share owners, and, therefore, members of the Atlantic-Pacific Tunnel 
Company, which is steadily driving a tunnel into the great mineral belt of Colorado, and 
straight through more than 250 veins of gold, silver and lead ore. The primary object of the 
work is to reach all these veins and open them at great depths for extensive mining to great 
profit and the secondary object, to use the tunnel, when completed, for railway purposes, thus 
shortening the distance between Denver and Salt Lake City more than 200 miles. 


t@*The Company has more than four millions of dollars worth of property all 
fully paid for. 


I3F" All its interest obligations are met promptly as they mature. 


More than 5,000 feet of tunre] already driven, including 3,700 feet into the east side of the 
Rocky Mountains, 60 miles due west from Denver, Colorado, and more than 1,400 feet of tun- 
nel driven into the west side of the mountains, us well as side tunnels into veins. 

Main tunnel, when completed for railway use, will be 25,200 feet long. : 

Full paid, non-assessable, non-taxable guaranteed shares in the above-named Company, 
making the purchaser a MEMBER OF THE CoMPANY and a JoINT OwNER in all the = ae hts, 
properties, franchises, and profits from sale of ore, land, and mineral, and from all rentals as 
they accrue. These shares are of the PaR VALUE of TEN Do~uars Eacnu. Present selling 
price, S1rx DoLuars each, but no fewer than Two SHaRrgs will be sold at a time. 

On money thus invested, the investor will receive Firry Cents A YEAR Cas as interest on 
each guaranteed share, making 8 1-3 per cent yearly interest on the sum actually invested, and 
as the Company earns the money to pay larger dividends or interest, it will be paid. But 
Firry Cents A YEAR CasH INTEREST can be counted on to a certainty. It will not be long 
before a steadily increasing rate of interest or dividends will be paid. 

Every dollar promised as dividends on guaranteed shares named above, paid. Any person 
can become a joint owner in<this, the greatest mining enterprise in the world, who can pay for 
two or more shares, and have as many votes in all affairs of the Company as he or she owns 
shares. Investment safe, certain, and increasingly profitable. Each investor, man, woman or 
child, becomes one of a great co-operative association, where cupital and labor are in harmony 
and each alike protected. Any one can invest. Shares issued direct to the purchaser the day 
the pay therefor is received, and at the end of each year from the date of issuing the shares, 
the interest will be promptly remitted. Shares, six dollars each. No fewer than two shares 
sold at a time. Work is carried on steadity, both ends of the tunnel day anda night, advancing 
about six feet per day. This work is paid for from the proceeds arising to the Company from 
the sale of Eraut Per Cent. First MortGace Coupon Bonps, of which $700,000 of its 
first issue of $2,000,000, are now offered at par, interest accruing from date of investment. 
Bonds $250 and $1,000 each. Interest payable in cash March 1st and September 1st each year 
till 1907, when the principle will be paid. Interest on bonds paid by sale of gold, silver, and 
lead, taken from the properties of the Company. ‘With each bond is iven an option for the 
purchaser to exchange it for shares, when the Company proves it will be best for the investor 
to exchange, if he wishes to. 


NOTE THESE FACTS.—All properties fully paid for. All interest obligations 
fully paid. Work going on in both ends of the tunnel all the time. Bringing silver and lead 
ore from both ends of the tunnel. 

There is no better, safer, or more permanently valuable enterprise than this in the world. In 
time it will pay 100 per cent. each year on the investment. Refer toany owner of bonds. 


A large illustrated 16-page pamphlet, describing the great work, and the many endorsementa — 


of leading newspapers, sent to all who apply, enclosing a two-cent stamp, and giving name 
and post-office address. Address all orders or letters of inquiry to M. M. POMEROY, 
June 15, 1891. President A.-P. R. T. Co., Pulitzer Building, New York City. 
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NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 
LASTING 


Speaking of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel, and what the company—. 
which consists of all who own shares therein—is doing to develop the deep mining 
interests of Colorado, and to bring out wealth by the millions for the benefit of 
all who are financially interested, the following from those thoroughly conversant 
with the enterprise will be of interest : 


DEMONSTRATED ITS FEASIBILITY. 
From the Commonwealth, Denver, June, 1891. 


No one can deny the necessity of a short line between Denver and Salt Lake. The present 
lines are tortuous and unnecessarily long, but railway engineering is progressive, as everything 
else in this advanced age, and the impossibilities of ten years ago are to-day made feasible. 
The Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel—in its original conception but a stupendous mining en- 
terprise— promises equally great railway possibilities. The Union Pacific Railway Company 
has demonstrated by survey the feasibility of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel for railway 
purposes, it being easy of access, and will lessen the distance between the capitals of Colorado 
and Utah some 291 miles. 

The enterprise was inaugurated on the 25th day of October, 1880. On the east end it is 
now advanced to a depth of 3,700 feet, and about 1,500 feet on the west end. Chiefest among 
the advantages of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel is its location out of the reach of the 
heavy snows, thus obviating thereto other mountain lines indispensable snow sheds, and doing 
away with one enormous expense item that railways in the mountains of Colorado have had to 
meet during past winters, and will have to as long as the mountuins shall be traversed over 
instead of throngh. 

The Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel will open a section of country which is still terra 
incognita, but which is one of the very richest portions of the State of Dobeceies & country 
rich in gold, silver, iron, coal (both anthracite and bituminous), gee timbered, and possessing 
an inexhaustible water supply. Numberless mesas and valleys shall tempt the cattle-grower 
and agriculturist when once made easien of access. 

The mineral wealth of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel is — beyond computa- 
tion. The present estimates to no less than five hundred veins which shall be cut during the 

rogress of the work. Mining here is made easier and less expensive, the sinking of shafts 
rom the mountain’s surface being entirely obviated. 

This stupendous, and, to the State of Colorado and the stockholders thereof, inestimably 
valuable enterprise is intended to be finished in about four more years, as renewedly vigorous 
measures, tending toward this end, are being inaugurated. 


RICH REWARD TO .THOSE INTERESTED. 


From the Galveston Journal of Commerce, June, 1891. 


The greatest tunnel enterprise in modern times is the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel, 
projected by the indomitable and irrepressible M. M. (‘‘ Brick ”) Pomeroy, to bore a railway 
tunnel through the Rocky Mountains, and at the same time to open up the immense mineral 
wealth of the mountains. The adventure is remarkable, but gives assurance of certain accom- 
plishment and rich reward to those interested. It is based on the co-operating plan, and shares 
and bonds placed within the reach of people of limited means, and the money thus obtained devot- 
ed entirely to the prosecution of the work, which yields in mineral amply s::fficient means to meet 
the interest on the bonds it sells, and ultimately will yield extraordinary dividends and become 
the richest mining property in the world. Besides, it will shorten the distance more than 230 
miles between Denver and Salt Lake City, and be of immense value to the railway across the 
great American continent. We rejoice heartily over the present prospect and assuring future 
outlook for this; the greatest of enterprises. 
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ice, 25 cents, 


The best half of life is life after forty. To no man is the world so new and the future so fresh 
as at forty, if he be anything of aman. There ma 
learned that “J/UVEEN”’ pills cure these troubles. 1 

resh, clear look to the face. Druggist; or Hamilton Chemical Co,, P, 


be headache or constipation, but he has now 
65 “EEN” gives that 


He knows that VE 
Box 1864, New York, 
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West 


Shore Rail Road. 


(N. Y. C. & H, R. R. R. CO., LESSEES.) 


THE PICTURESQUE TOURIST ROUTE TO ALL NORTHERN RESORTS. 
THE POPULAR 
Route along the West Shore of the Hudson River and through the Mohawk Valley. 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND TORONTO WITHOUT CHANGE. 
Sleeping and Drawing-Room Cars on all Express Trains. 


The Haunts. of Rip Yan Winkle in the Catskill Mountains 


grow in popularity from year to year as the most attractive region for summer homes and tours in the 
vicinity of New York. Mountain air and ruddy health. 


Obtain Tire Table and full information from Ticket Agents, or address, C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger 


Agent, 


No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


Mention Betrornp’s. 


We are Manufacturers of, Importers and Dealers m 


STEREOPTICONS, 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


GAS MAKING AP. 
PARATUS. 


100,000 LANTERN 
SLIDES IN 
STOCK. 


Lantern Slides to Order. 


MCINTOSH 


BATTERY & OPTICAL C0. 


Chicago, Tl. 


ae MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Church and Opera Chairs. 


Bank and Office Fittings. 


= Beds and Desks 


A.H.Andrews&Co. 
Manufacturers, 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time. and courteous employees make the Hoosac 
Tunnel Route the favorite line from Boston to Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and Cats- 
kill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton, oresta, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 
west, and Northwest. 

Fast Express Trains, with elegant Palace Parlor 
and Sleeping Cars, to and from Boston and Chicago, 
and Boston and St. Louis, via Niagara Falls, without 
change. 

The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York. Vermont, and Canada. 

The Only Line running through cars, without 
change, from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middle- 
bury, Vergennes, and Burlington, Vt. 

The Picturesque Route from Boston to St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal, 
an uebec. 

Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from Boston 
and Montreal, without change. 

For Time-Tables, Parlor and Sleoping Car 


accommodations, 

further information opr to any —< the Fitchburg 

lroad, and at 250 Washington t, or Fitchburg 
Passenger Station, Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


‘ial 
216 Wabash Av. CHICAGO. 
i 
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BELFORD’S MONTHLY 
DEMOCRATIC REVIEW 


Vou. I. JANUARY, 1892. No. 5. 


BRAZILIAN RECIPROCITY AND THE COLD FACTS. 


Ir is evident that Brazil is to constitute a plank in the next 
Republican platform, and the party that regards all importation as 
a crime is getting ready to “point with pride” of a particularly 
exuberant sort to an increase of our exports. If the Republican 
party be smart enough to catch its coon, as the traditional darky 
tried to catch his, “a comin’ and gwin,” by the simple device of 
building its trap open at both ends, it will certainly deserve the 
reward of its exceeding shrewdness. But before the party of the 
McKinley bill receives the homage of the nation for expanding its 
commerce it will be well to scrutinize the evidence. 

There was a Brazilian market for American goods, of respecta- 
ble size and of encouraging growth, before the McKinley bill was 
born, and a good while before it was fitted with a face looking in 
an opposite direction, so that, Janus-like, it could turn a smiling 
or a frowning countenance upon international trade, according to 
circumstances and the interests of the locality where it was being 
exhibited. Before we attribute all our export trade to Brazil to 
the magic of reciprocity it will be worth while to find out what the 
‘concessions made to us by Brazil really are, and what we were 
doing before they were made. 

Last September the public learned from a Philadelphia paper 
that “The Brazilians are rushing in orders for American locomo- 
tives and railroad cars. The ship Otago cleared the custom house 
yesterday for Rio Janeiro with fourteen locomotives and tenders.” 
On the 10th of October the Bureau of American Republics gave 
out the information that twenty-four locomotives were then being 
loaded for shipment to Brazil, and that one concern had con- 
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tracted to deliver in Brazil 128 locomotives besides these, all of 
which is described as “one of the results of the reciprocity treaty 
with Brazil.” “Under the reciprocity treaty with Brazil,” says 
this inspired despatch, “locomotives and railway supplies from the 
United States are admitted free of customs duty, and the railway 
equipment of that republic, which was formerly almost exclusively 
of English manufacture, is now being rapidly replaced by articles 
of American manufacture.” 

If the reciprocity treaty has created this sudden appetite in 
Brazil for American locomotives, so that the Otago has cleared 
with a load of them, “the American steamship Progresso, 
now at Havre, has been ordered to Philadelphia to load for Rio 
Janeiro,” and “charters for other ports in Brazil have also been 
consummated” in Philadelphia alone, while the barkentines Mag- 
gie Thompson and Eleanor M. Williams are taking twenty-four 
locomotives on board, and 128 more will be shipped as fast as 
they can be built, it seems very clear that subsidies for steamships 
are unnecessary; that instead of commerce following the flag, the 
flag is ready to follow commerce and that there is no trouble 
about getting shipping facilities when orders from abroad can be 
secured. All this boom in locomotives for Brazil preceded even 
the opening of bids by the Postmaster-General under the subsidy 
law of the late and unlamented Congress. 

The American locomotive has intrinsic merits that commend it 
to all new or thinly settled countries. It will run on a cheap 
track, and the English locomvutive can only run on a very expen- 
sive roadbed. The latter can be afforded only where the traffic is 
- ‘nrwense in proportion ‘to the mileage. Therefore the American 
locomotive has long been a favorite in countries where the traffic 
would not justify the construction of a perfect roadbed and track. 
This is the reason why within a few months four American loco- 
motives have been shipped to Palestine to run between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. This is the reason why colonial governments in 
Australia have bought American instead of English locomotives 
for the state railroads. In the case of one of the Australian colo- 
nies the order was offered to English locomotive-builders, but 
they would not undertake to build engines light enough to run 
safely over the bridges on the line of road. The colony declined 
to rebuild its bridges to fit the British engines, and American 
locomotives were bought and have given entire satisfaction. 

The American locomotive was not wholly unknown in Brazil at 
the time that Secretary Blaine and Minister Mendonca arranged 
their reciprocity project, although in his enthusiasm the Washing- 
ton correspondent of a leading Republican paper says that so 
recently as last June “the great southern republic was to a large 
extent a new and unknown field so far as American commercial 
experience and enterprise were concerned.” The fact is that 
during the four years ending June 30, 1890 (the returns for the 
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last year are not yet available), we exported to Brazil 105 loco- 
motives, 821 cars for steam railroads, and 8,072 car-wheels. Of 
the locomotives we sent 11 in 1888, 32 in 1889, and 41 in 1890. Of 
the cars we sent 39 in 1888, 221 in 1889, and 515 in 1890. This 
business amounted to something in itself, and its rate of increase 
is certainly gratifyimg enough. The period closed before the 
reciprocity proposition had even appeared in Congress. 

Of course 38 locomotives in the course of a few weeks, with 128 
more under contract, makes the total of 41 in the fiscal year 1890 


.look small, but then the increase from 11 in 1888 to 41 in 1890 


would justify us in looking for a large increase in the fiscal year 
1892, which is the present year, even if nothing had happened in 
the meanwhile; and something has happened—something other 
than the reciprocity treaty. In the Brazilian tariff published in 
one of our consular reports four years ago it is impossible to- 
identify locomotives, but it is understood that, like cars, carriages, 
and machinery generally, they were dutiable. Bulletin No. 7 of 
the Bureau of American Republics contains the Brazilian tariff of 
October 11, 1890, in full, and in this tariff locomotives, turn-tables, 
and any other articles not classified, for railway uses, were made 
free. This was before negotiations for a reciprocity treaty began, 
and it is quite sufficient to account for a material increase in the 
demand for locomotives. It is a little singular that the Bureau of 
American Republics should inform us in June, in one of its own 
publications, that locomotives and railway equipments were made 
free, whatever country they were imported from, in October, 1890, 
and should also inform us four months later through the medium 
of the Associated Press, that “Under the reciprocity treaty with 
Brazil, locomotives and railway supplies from the United States 
are admitted free,” as the result of which the Brazilians are buying 
in this country instead of England. 

We are not indebted, then, at all to the reciprocity treaty for 
the free admission of locomotives and railroad equipment. If we 
examine the reciprocity agreement carefully we shall find that 
several other alleged concessions are not concessions, but mere 
quotations from the tariff law of Brazil as it then existed and had 
existed for some years. One of the “concessions”’made by Mr. 
Mendonca was that American wheat should be admitted duty free. 
Wheat was on the Brazilian free list four yeas ago. Free coal is 
another thing that Brazil purports to have conceded to us; but 
coal was on the free list four years ago. Agricultural implements 
and machinery are free under the reciprocity treaty, but they were 
free before, and had been so for years. Railway-construction 
material and equipment are alleged to have been made free to us 
alone under the reciprocity treaty, but railway bars were free as 
long ago as 1887; and according to the bulletin of the Bureau of 
American Republics already cited, locomotives, turn-tables, and any 
other articles not classified, designed for railway uses, were made 
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free not only to us, but to the world, October 11, 1890, nearly four 
months before the reciprocity treaty was signed. On bread- 
stuffs other than wheat, which was already free, we do receive con- 
cessions under the treaty; but the duties on cereals were not high 
before, and the commercial statistics show that we had nearly com- 
plete control of the breadstuff market in Brazil already. Nearly 
the same facts are true of provisions; and we had before the reci- 
procity treaty much the greater part of the Brazilian market for 


lumber and manufactures of wood, on which concessions are made 


to us by the treaty. 

It is not surprising to be told by an administration paper that 
in June last “the great southern republic was to a large extent a 
new and unknown field so far as American commercial experience 
and enterprise were concerned,” for there is evidently a set purpose 
to attribute most of our export trade to Brazil, and certainly all 
increase in it, to the reciprocity treaty. But this sort of thing is 
mere campaign rhetoric. Our exports to Brazil in the last three 
years for which there are detailed figures were as follows: 1888, 
$7,063,892; 1889, $9,276,511; 1890, $11,902,496. This shows an 
increase of considerably more than two millions a year without 
any assistance from reciprocity. The full figures for 1891 are not 
yet in. It is known, however, that the exports to Brazil in that 
year were largely in excess of those for the year before. Of this 
total, about three millions may be attributed to the ordinary growth 


of commerce without change of tariff laws, as indicated by the . 


increases from 1888 to 1890. A considerable part may also be 
attributed to the relaxation of the Brazilian tariff on certain articles 
in 1890, for whilé this tariff raised the rates on some things that 
we export, it made some notable reductions. As the reciprocity 
treaty did not make wheat, railway engines and supplies, agricul- 
tural implements, and general machinery free, nor put coal 
on the free list, it must be assigned to a very subordinate place in 
the influences that have thus far increased our trade with Brazil. 
The purpose to give the reciprocity treaty the credit for pretty 
much all of our export trade to Brazil is shown in another and a 
very curious way. Secretary Blaine’s letter to the President 
informing him of the terms of the treaty contains a table. of 
exports, of which the Secretary says: “It will also show the 
average annual value, as compiled from the Brazilian statistical 


reports, for the last three years, of the imports of said articles into - 


Brazil from the United States.” As most of these figures are 
identical with certain figures in our own annual reports of com- 
merce and navigation, there must have been some extraordinary 
coincidences if the Secretary really got them from Brazilian 
sources. But the source of the figures is not important; what is 
important is that these figures represent, not an average for three 
years as Officially set forth, but simply the figures for the year 
1888, though the full figures for the two later years, each of which 
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showed a large increase in our exports over the year before, were 
within the reach of every citizen, and presumably of the Secretary 
of State. 

For example, it appears from this table that the average import 
of wheat from the United States into Brazil, for three years, was 
the insignificant sum of $150. Our own Bureau of Statistics shows 
that that was the value of wheat we exported to Brazil in 1888, but 
that the amount in 1889 was $384,337, and in 1890 it rose to 
$1,616,158. The average value for three, years of the wheat flour 
exported by us to Brazil is set down as $2,778,353, whereas that is 
the value for 1888. In 1889 we sent to Brazil flour worth $3,651,- 
908, and in 1890 the value was $3,304,990. The average value for 
three years of beans and pease exported by us to Brazil is stated 
to be $478. Our Bureau of Statistics gives the value for 1888 as 
$578, in 1889 $46,565, and in 1890 $43,189. In the case of pork, 
salted and pickled, and bacon, except hams, our average export 
for three years is given as $44,809. The Bureau of Statistics 
gives this as the value in 1888; in 1889 the value was $104,822, and 
in 1890 it was $456,873. Our average export of coal for three 
years is put down as nothing; this was the case in 1888, and the 
amount in 1889 was small; but in 1890 our coal exports to Brazil 
were worth $46,750. The average value for three years of railway 
equipments exported to Brazil is given as $155,539. Our Bureau 
of Statistics gives this as the value of locomotive engines, cars, and 
car-wheels exported to Brazil in 1888; but the value of these 
exports in 1889 was $557,711, and in 1890 it rose to $736,960. 
without assistance from Mr. Blaine’s reciprocity treaty, or even the 
Brazilian tariff of last year, which was enacted after the end of 
our fiscal year. . Lard and substitutes for lard are set down in Mr. 
Blaine’s letter as $379,399. The substitutes for lard cannot be 
certainly identified in our commercial statistics, put our lard 
exports to Brazil were worth $369,067 in 1888, $484,799 in 1889, 
and $1,509,255 in 1890, without the assistance of a reciprocity 
treaty. 

Next year all the Republican papers in the country will be pub- 
lishing “¢éomparisons”” between our exports to Brazil for twelve 
months following the negotiation of the reciprocity treaty and our 
“average exports for three years” before the treaty, as shown in 
Secretary Blaine’s letter to the President. The comparison be- 
tween 1891 and 1888 will show an enormous gain, and we shall be 
solemnly assured that figures oannot lie, and that the Blaine end 
of the great two-headed revenue law opened that foreign market 
for our famous “pound of pork and barrel of flour,” which the 
McKinley end of the same law failed to open. 

Frep. Perry Powers. 

Wasuineton, D. C, 
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We were all of good-humor, seven men and three ladies, swaying 
a big stage-coach as it bowelled through the mountains of northern 
California toward the valley of the Sacramento. We on the top 
seats were possibly in the happier mood, since up there the mag- 
niflcent view was unobstructed, the exhilarating sense of daring 
danger more palpable, and what, perhaps, was of more enlivening 
moment, up there were the ladies. There, too, was the driver, 
popping his long lash over the flying horses, profoundly self-con- 
tained and indifferent to the beauties and the dangers of the way, 
but pleasurably noting from the corners of his eyes with what awe 
his perfomance filled us. 

Through all that region forests swing above one on the 
mountain-sides, forests billow below one in the valleys, streams 
leap into the gulches and roar down .rocky stairways out of sight, 
and as one rises upon the highest crest of these mountain-waves, 
Shasta leaps up white and wonderful against the north, Lassen 
looms lofty and snow-capped to the south, with the Coast Range 
lying in bands of brownish lilac far away against the west, and the 
vast trough of the Sacramento swimming golden below. 

Here on the spine of the Range the coach paused, the horses 


‘ panting and steaming in the cool air of the high altitude, while 


the driver got down and inspected the brakes before we began to 
descend. As we sat there, gazing on the stupendous panorama 
spread out before us, Judge L , 2 gentleman who had enter- 
tained us during our long ride with numerous narratives of early 
California days, pointed off to the south and said: 

“Do you see those dark mountain-cones, that look like old- 
fashioned beehives floating in a lake of vapor, tliere in the valley? 
They are the Black Buttes ne>y Marysville. The vague lime-colored 
splotch lying under the haze to the right is the town. It is quite 
seventy-five miles away. We have been talking of stage-robbers 
on the way up, suggested, no doubt, by the splended openings for 
enterprise of that sort here among the mountains, and discussing 
the phenomenon of theft in general; well, thirty years ago I hada 
bit of experience in that direction over there to the left of the 
Buttes, where what from this distance looks like a great bank of 
shadow isin reality a heavy forest stretching along the face of 
the range. - I encountered a person there in whom the malady we 
have been discussing was curiously illustrated, as well as an item 
in a train of incidents quite as odd as anything in my legal experi- 
ence. As I intimated on the way up, I incline to the belief that 
all real criminals are mentally diseased, their crimes usually indi- 
cating the degrees and trend of their dementia. In this case it 
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ran altogether in the direction of theft; a more rare and extreme 
example, I believe, has never fallen in my way.” 

The Judge paused. He hada limber tongue, an interest-fetching 
way with it, and a dash of facetious exaggeration at points that 
made us willing listeners. Early in the journey we had voted 
him an unusual and, so far as one might judge, reliable talker. He 
had, however, like the driver, a sly enjoyment of our appreciation 
that was perhaps rather stimulating, albeit his achivement was not 
bad, and the matter of it doubtless true. As we descended, zig- 
zagging back and forth across the face of the mountain to break 
the steepness of the grade, he presently continued. 

“T first had to do with the person mentioned thirty years ago. 
I was justin from the East; fresh from graduation in the law and 
from my parents’ disappointment that the gold-hunting fever had 
carried me away from them and the life they had chosen for me. 
For some months after my arrival I worked in placer mines on the 
Feather river, away off there to the south of Lassen’s Peak. Five 
hundred men were panning and sluicing along thestream, and 
many a tragedy and curious bit of life-history had enactment 
there, which, in the madness of the time, went unrecorded, save, I 
suppose, by the angel who keeps books for us all. 

“Well, one August evening—I remember how suddenly night 
used to close in upon us there in the gulch—a stripling of a fel- 
low came limping down the trail through the pines, and crept 
bashfully into camp. He was an.odd-looking youth, dressed in a 
baggy, ill-fitting suit of cast-off clothing, with a black mass of 
curls clustering about the nape of his neck, and big, restless brown 
eyes. He had a cringing, curious air, that got him a chaffing re- 
— from the men, but he looked so white and hungry and harm- 

ess that we presently took him in, gave him supper and a pair of 
blankets, pe told him to stow himself away as best he could, a 
privilege quite as ample as the best of us could boast in those 
days. When morning came it was found that one of the men had 
been robbed of a big sack of “dust,” and a rush was made for 
the fallen tree-top where the stranger had made his bed. But 
there he was, quietly sleeping, with something like a mournful 
shadow on his thin face. He had thrown one of the blankets over 
some of the fallen branches, and was lying under it upon the 
other, and something in the delicacy of his figure and the sadness 
of his look made us withdraw in a rather shamefaced fashion. 
Presently, as we were searching in the other direction, a hard- 
visaged fellow, who had but recently come into the region, and 
against whom rather compromising things had been whispered, 
was encountered down the gulch. Upon this luckless fellow the 
loser of the gold-dust bounced at once, crying out in the insanity of 
his suspicion, that the man had robbed him, and was just returning 
from the thicket, where he had doubtless hidden the bag. In fif- 
teen minutes there was a rope about the poor wretch’s neck, it was 
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over a limb, and he was in the air. Our purpose was to force a 
disclosure from him as to where he had secreted the gold, if he 
had taken it, though I think we had as lief hung him as not, 
being half-savage in those days with hatred of theft, and not 
tender at all of the necks of those believed to have a weakness for 
entertainment of that sort. One might take a man’s life with lit- 
tle risk, but to take the means of it—his bacon, ‘“ dust,” or mule— 
was crime of moment enough to justify the halter. In this instance 
“the performer on the tight-rope” had scarcely assumed position 
when the strange lad burstin among us with horror in his eyes 
and the bag of gold-dust held aloft. 

“T took it!” he shouted. “Let him down! Don’t make a mur- 
derer of me! Ill give it back !” 

“The man came to the ground like a shot, gasping and clutch- 
ing at the noose, while we wheeled on the little thief as men turn 
on the snake. In our excitement and anger at being made to 
appear such hasty fools, we could have stamped him into the earth 
like a serpent. 

«Gin ‘im the hemp!’yelleda miner. ‘The thievin’, slick-faced 
whelp! git rid on ’im!’ 

“Ina trice the rope was round the boy’s tender throat, but the 
spectacle was too much for me, and I sprang on a stump and 
made the first plea of my life. I have pleaded many times since 
for men’s lives, and have pleaded that lives might be taken, but I 
have never, I think, been so stirred to language as by the girlish, 
horror-whitened face of that boy with the hateful noose under his 
chin. Well, in the end they let him go, stimulated by several 
parting kicks and cuffs as he fled up the trail through the pines. 

“Two years passed away, and I began the practice of law in the 
town of Marysville. In July of that summer I was sent up into 
the Sierras to look after a client’s interest in a mine that was being 
sold, ‘and started back on the third day with seven thousand dol- 
lars in a belt about my body. There were several other passen- 
gers on the stage, and as a party we were jolly enough, save that 
those carrying large sums of money were perhaps a trifle appre- 
hensive as we whirled through the beautiful solitudes. Nothing 
unusual o¢curred, however, until we were well down among the 


. foot-hills; and the sight of the green floor of the valley had alto- 


gether reassured us, when, as we rounded a point of rocks, the 
horses were suddenly thrown back upon their haunches with 
fright, and the passengers thrown forward and upon each other in 
confusion. 

“<« Don’t shoot!’ shouted the driver, widening his eyes; and as we 
got out of each other’s arms and laps and looked ahead, we all 
made the same involuntary request. Some hollowed it, some whis- 
pered it, and some just made a little dry squeak in the larynx and 
looked it; but we were unanimous in the appeal, for just before us 
a rifie-barrel was protruding through the foliage of a bush that 


we 
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stood close upon the road, with a pair of glowing eyes and a furry, 
wild-looking figure behind it. Gentlemen, you may not believe 
me, but candidly, the hole in that gun looked as big as the mouth 
of arailroad tunnel! To this dayI have the feeling that one could 
have walked directly into it without knocking one’s hat off! 

««Put up your hands, gentlemen!’ said the robber, in aringing, 
high-keyed voice. 

“We didso. In fact most of us had our hands already up to 
keep the bullet off. 

*¢Get down in line and lay your money on that big rock!’ came 
the command. 

“We all got down very eagerly indeed, and began depositing 
our valuables on the rock, the hole in the rifle all the while seem- 
ing to grow larger and come nearer. 

“<The gentleman with the drab hat will please not leave any- 
thing,’ sang out the voice. 

“Instantly every man snatched off his hat and stared at it as if 
it were inhabited by a hornet. Mine was the only headgear of the 
sort among the party, and I looked at the figure behind the bush 
in questioning astonishment. I had been tugging at my belt, 
with my eyes upon the gaping end of the rifle, when the command 
came, and after looking at my hat and glancing at the rifle, I 
resumed my endeavors to get the belt loose from about my body. 
I felt that I could not trust my ears under the circumstances; 
besides, the bit of gold-stuffed skin which had seemed so precious 
but five minutes before had suddenly become the most valueless 
thing I had ever worn. 

“Keep your belt, sir; get up on the stage, and turn your face 
to the left,’ rang out the voice, peremptorily. 

“T was obedient; a child could not have been more so. In five 
minutes all of the passengers were in their seats. The robber cried, 
‘Drive on; hold your faces to the left, and don’t look back!’ and 
away we flew, leaving a little heap of bags and belts on the rock, 
and every man holding his face to the left as if sitting for his por- 
trait. When we were well out of the highwayman’s sight, we all 
drew our revolvers and called on the driver to halt, but when he 

* began pulling up the horses we all thought we had best drive on 
to town. We could send out the sheriff; no doubt the woods were 
full of road-agents; it wouldn’t be prudent for so few of us to 
venture back. Before we reached town, however, we grew more 
confident and composed, and some of the passengers began darkly 
scrutinizing me, and thought it exceedingly queer that the 
robbers—all now agreed that there were several—should have 
favored me so singularly. At first I was chagrined that I had not 
been robbed, the incident looked so compromisingly odd, and I 
was so entirely without means of explanation; but upon second 
thought, whatever the cause or outcome of the agent’s partiality, I 


— 
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felt deeply grateful that I had not been ruined by the loss of my 
client’s money. 

_ “Two days afterward the supposed robber was captured and 
brought in. The incident was then lucid enough; it was the 
young fellow I had saved from the noose two years before. In his 
gratitude he had spared me, and I confess that I was a good deal 
stirred as I contemplated him. A more unusual picture than he 
made as he stood manacled at the door of the big log jail I believe 
I have never seen. His slim form was clothed from top to toe in 
spotted fawn-skin, his black hair lay on his shoulders in a curling 
mass, he was deadly pale, and never once lifted his eyes from the 
ground, or spoke. The pain and shame that shone‘in his delicate 
face smote me with pity, and after he was locked up I went to my 
lodgings with a curious mixture of feelings. 

“That evening the manager of the stage-line came to my room 
with a request that I should represent them in prosecuting the 
culprit. The thing shocked me, to turn upon him after his kind- 
ness seemed so cowardly and ungenerous. But I knew that he was 
guilty. Besides, a declension on my part, coupled with the rob- 
ber’s partiality, would surely look very strange. Iconsented, but 
spent a sleepless night over it. The face of the prisoner haunted 
me, appealed to me, and shamed and disturbed me. Could it be 
possible that this soft-eyed, effeminate fellow was wholly bad? 
I could not divest myself of the impression that there 
was a mystery about him; that in some way he was less or 
more than a common thief. In the morning, however, I set reso- 
lutely to work upon the case, but was a good deal astonished to find 
that not one of the passengers, or the driver, could positively 
identify the prisoner as the robber. Indeed, when I questioned 
my own memory closely I found that I was absolutely sure of lit- 
tle more than his eyes and the opening in the end of the gun- 
barrel. Still, at heart I was entirely sure of him; I could scarcely 
have given a clear reason for it, but I knew indubitably that the 
lad who stood among us by the Feather river with a noose about 
his neck, the person behind the rifle in the foot-hills, and the 
stripling who stood in irons by the jail door were one. His de- 
tention or liberty, therefore, lay with me; his destiny rested in my 
hands. If I went upon the stand and made oath that I recognized 
him, his kindness to me would be the corroborating evidence, and 
would convict him. It seemed hard and unfeeling to turn what 
was good in the youth to his own hurt, to crush him with his one 
act of nobility; but surely justice must be done; such a character 
could not be spared to please a sentiment. 

“The next morning I went to see him. When I entered his cell 
he was pacing to and fro with his eyes upon the floor, and, though 
it could not be less than fatal to his case to recognize me, he 
frankly put his hand in mine and thanked me for the old favor I 
had done him. I was dumbfounded, and sharply read his face for 
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signs of aberration, but the eye was entirely sane of expression, 
and the countenance singularly intelligent. 

“<*T am astonished,’ I said, ‘that you should care to remember 
me after the affair up in the hills. I am now retained to prose- 
cute you; I fear I shall not be so good a friend as formerly. 

“He began moving to and fro again, with his eyes upon the 
floor. At the moment of our meeting his face had lit up with a 
curiously confused and eager expression, but as my words fell it 
ran empty of light. 

“<*T am sorry,’ he said, ‘but ingratitude, I believe, is not one of 
my sins.’ 

“T sat down and contemplated him for a moment in silence. 
The odd beauty of the boy and his look of suffering touched me; 
there was that about him, too, an invisible bound, which I felt it 
impossible to pass as with the common criminal. 

*<T have undertaken the prosecution with reluctance,’ I said. 
‘Believe me, I would rather be of service to you than otherwise; 
but it seemed my duty. If you have any means of exonerating 
yourself, any truthful resource with which to convince me that 
you are not culpable, I should be deeply gratified.’ 

“He paused and looked at me curiously a moment, then con- 
tinued pacing feverously to and fro. He seemed weighing me, 
and nella the chances of escape. 

“«T have no resource but to tell you of myself,’ he began, with 
flushed cheeks and quickening breath. ‘I'am the youngest son of 
@ once rich but now reduced family in the East, but of what name, 
town, or State, I cannot justly say. From childhood I have been, 
in certain hours, capable of, nay, driven to, theft. An influence, 
strong and indescribable, compels me to it. In compulsion it is 
not unlike the craving of an inebriate for drink, but the thirst is 
entirely of the mind. Oh, sir, you cannot possibly know how 
sweet and terrible it is! As I yield to it, all my faculties grow 
finely clear; in the act a pleasure fills me like the first giddy 
delight of drunkenness; in the end I am left with a lingering, 
bitter disgust, removable only by the return of that which I have 
stolen. For days, and sometimes weeks, I feel it growing within 
me; then, as if my nature at inception had been formed with this 
ineradicable atom of evil at its centre, it breaks and submerges my 
moral sense as with some malign, delightful intoxicant. Oh, sir, 
in this Iam not sane. Believe me, I am only fit for pity.’ 

“He turned toward me with a trembling movement of appeal. 
‘I am far from home,’ he said. ‘I left it secretly that my parents 
might not suffer longer from my misdeeds. I hoped to be to 
them as one dead, or to escape my malady by acquiring wealth, by 
removing all incentive to theft, here in the land of gold. But it 
has only ended in disaster. Oh, sir, lam not what I seem. Give 
me mercy without asking more.’ 

“I was much moved. Young as he seemed, there were threads 
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of gray in his flowing hair, and many infinitely tiny lines in his 
face. Surely he had suffered, with this invisible deformity, and 
had fought against its growth. I thought of his mother; she 
must be beautiful; and his father, too, must be of fine exterior. 
But what evil acts, or train of acts, in the past had sent this blot 
forward into the child’s nature? Had it come down to him through 
along chain of hearts, the seed of some old crime transmitted 
from “parent to child for generations, but undeveloped until it 


found lodgment in his breast? If so, through which of his . 


parents had it entered him? Or was it only an evil result, unac- 
countably emitted in the contact of two otdinarily innocent 
natures, like poison arising from the uniting of certain harmless 
chemicals? In either case was he individually to blame? 

«« Where have you been living?’ I asked, at last. 

“*Up in the mountains, he said; and the cloud in his face 
shifted oddly, and his step quickened excitedly. 

“*T am rich,’ he broke out, after a time. ‘I had no need to 
steal. After you saved my life two years ago I went back in the 
mountains and built me a little cabin, deep in a gulch among the 
pines. I had sworn never to go near mankind and be tempted 
again. Until three days ago I had not seen a human face since 
then. I had many struggles with myself there in the solitude. 
At times I was all but demented with longing to commit theft, but 
now, it may be, I shall escape it only through the grave, and per- 
haps not then. Oh, sir, if that had been a certain means I should 
have freed myself long since! But a fear, a dread, of what might 
follow after death, has held me back; I could not take the hazard. 

“<My region was a wild one, deep in the mountains, and I lived 
upon berries, game, fish, and bread made of mortared acorns. I 
worked hard to keep off loneliness, but at last my labor, the very 
means by which I saved myself from madness, brought me fresh 
disaster. I found a mine, riches, that through which I hoped to 
enter into happiness, but from which, as for many another, sprang 
sharper conditions and heavier things to bear. It fell toward the 


close of my first year in solitude. I was “panning” the bed of the — 


rivulet that came down through my little grove, and near its head 
I came upon a bowl in the rocks, with its whole bottom covered 
with gold. It was like sand, and in one day I “ panned ” it clean 
and was rich. The next day I found more, some thousands, in a 
basin just above it, but could find none after that. Then I was 
seized with a desire to come back among men; at times it was like 
the fierce hunger of a starving man; it shook my resolution, but I 
dared not come. I was not afraid that my gold would be stolen 
from me, but that I still might steal from others. How I suffered! 
I kept it hidden in a cave near the cabin, in a long pouch made of 
deerskin, and every day, and often many times a day, I went there 
and struggled over it. When I took it up to go back to the homes 
of men, I saw a felon’s cell before me, shame, disgrace, and per- 


. 
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haps death, and put it back again. Once I had no sleep for three 
nights, and toward morning of the third night I got up, snatched 
the pouch from the cave, and ran along the mountain-side and 
pitched it over a precipice into a thicket. For three weeks I left 
it there, then I could stand it no longer, and after two days of 
anxious hunting I found and returned it to the cave. I rested 
easier after that for a time, then my trouble came on again, and I 
took the pouch far up the gulch and hid it, so that when the fit 
came on me to go back to the world I should consume a whole day 
in going after it. That was of help to me, but the hours went 
wearily enough; I could not work, I did not care for food, my 
shady gorge was hateful tome. Oh, to remain there alone in the 
mountaius, with the warm social blood of youth in my veins! To 
bear the awful solitude, when voices and faces seemed so sweet! 
To live as rudely as a savage, with the heart forever haunted by a 
thousand well-remembered luxuries! To lead an empty life, to 
drink the very dregs of penury, with the means of pleasure and 
plenty close at hand! Ah, that was hard indeed! There were 
hours when it seemed that my reason would leave me, and once I 
brought the pouch down as far as the mouth of the gulch; but 
fear of disaster fell upon me; I felt what once you saw, a noose 
about my neck; it strangled me, and I fled up the gorge into the 
mountain and flung the gold into its hiding-place and left it. 

“< After that I was more contented for a time, but a great lone- 
liness dragged at my heart, and I wandered about the tops of the 
mountains lookingly toward the west. At last Ifound a peak 
from which the valley of the Sacramento could be seen, and often 
when the day was clear I climbed the mountain to its top, and 
there, sitting in the sky, I watched the filmy flickering of the dis- 
tant river, the faint lights upon the yellow fields of wheat, and the 
floating isles of smoke that hid the far-off towns. The sight was 

like balm to my wounds; it gave me strength and comfort; but 
that too, while seeming to brace me at first against myself, helped 
me to my fall. The old burning to commit theft came back with 
the sight of human habitations; it wrenched me from my resoli- 
tion. I brought the gold down to the cave by the cabin again; 
there I made a stand against my weakness. Fora week I was 
tossed and buffeted; then one night my moral strength broke 
clean away; it went like a dam before a torrent; and I leaped up 
from my bed of skins, snatched my rifle from the wall, caught the 
pouch from the cave, and fled down and out of the gulch into the 
greater gorge below. I ran for miles through the darkness, and 
always down, down, toward the homes of men. Oh, sir, you can 
never know what a sense of strength and lightness carried me! 
Worlds had rolled off me, and like some freshly created form of 
life I seemed running along the air. I was mad; a sort of clear- 
headed drunkenness controlled me. I hurried on through the 
remainder of the night, scarcely feeling, and caring nothing for, 
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the pouch of gold that tugged at my waist; and still on without 
thought of food, or drink, or weariness, nearly all the day. Then 
just before sunset I saw the stage down on the road below me. A 
thrill of delight shot through me at the sight. For a moment I 
seemed swimming clear of earth in a hot, rich-smelling air; then 
suddenly my faculties became strangely clear; I leaped into the 
ravine, thrust my rifle through the boughs, and stopped the 
stage; you know the rest.’ 

“T sat and stared at him for a time in utter astonishment. His 
story, in many ways, seemed the most pitiful and curious I had 
ever heard. At last I found my voice: 

« «Where is the gold the passengers left on the rocks?’ I said. 

He continued pacing to and fro for a little space as if he had 

not heard, then stopped and fixed his big, sorrowful eyes upon 
me. 
“<«T will produce it the moment I am given freedom,’ he said, 
‘and with it five hundred dollars in ‘ dust’ foreach man I wronged 
by the robbery. I do not want it; but if Iam prosecuted and im- 
prisoned it shall never see the light; never, though I may be torn 
limb from limb! There are others whom I think of, who will suf- 
fer that I still live and am disgraced. Oh, sir, I have told you the 
truth; I am not responsible !’ 

“T rose up and wrung his hand in silence and went out. I saw 
certain of the authorities and told them the young man’s story 
in part. I urged the fairness of his proffer, and the necessity of 
accepting it so that the original treasure and the ‘smart’ money 
he had promised might not be lost; that the penalty he had vol- 
unteered to pay for the crime—a thing we were not at all sure of 
establishing—was equal to a generous fine, and that, in my judg- 
ment, policy and that mercy which youth should surely find justi- 
fied us in being generous -in his case. After two days of parley- 
ing I won their consent to take the culprit to the mountains under 
guard, and if he produced the gold and the sum he had promised 
for each man wronged, to set him free. So the next morning we 
rode off together to the hills with two armed men following at 
our heels. Near noon we dismounted, and he led us up a long and 
tortuous ravine into a heavy wood. Presently we came to a great 
wall of shattered stone that formed one side of the gorge, and out 
of a fissure of this he took the valuables and laid them on a rock. 
He had spoken scarcely a word through all the morning, but now 
the strained, determined look his face had worn melted into some- 
thing like a smile as I checked off the packages from a list I had 
brought. 

« «They are all here,’ I said, looking up. 

“ He bowed his head, turned about, and brought a heavy pouch 
from another fissure. I took a small pair of balances from my 
coat, and he weighed out three thousand dollars in “‘dust” for the 
six men he had robbed. Then pouring a handful of the gold 
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upon a bit of cloth he twisted it into a knot and thrust it into his 
breast, and handed the pouch to me. Not knowing what he in- 
tended, I took it, and stood wondering what would happen next. 
After looking me in the eye a moment with one of the most inex- 
plicable expressions of countenance I have ever witnessed, he 
turned about, and going along the wall a little way, lifted his rifle 
from a little fissure and turned toward me again. 

“ «Keep whatI have given you until I return,’ he said. ‘I can- 
not save myself while I have it in my possession. Good-bye!’ and 
before I could comprehend the significance of what he had said, 
he sprang into the undergrowth and vanished. 

“1 shouted for the men to stop him, and we rushed in among the 
brambles, but he had gone as into the air. 

“That was more than a quarter of a century ago; the pouch of 
dust lay in my keeping twenty years. All inquiry in the Kast, and 
all search here by the Pacific, failed to find him. An utter mys- 
tery, a strange enigma, he came and went. A thousand times I 
tried to weigh and analyze his conduct, to measure the moral 
depth to which he sank and the height to which he rose, to com- 
prehend his weakness and his strength of will, his bravery and 
the keenness of his fear, and ever at the bottom of all my sifting I 
found the feeling that he was not of the fibre of which men are 
made, but of something finer and more capable of pain. 

“ At last the explanation came. Eight years ago, near twilight 
of an August day, a sister came quietly into my office. I should 
not have felt more strange, I think, had a spirit stood before me. 
I have never seen so clear a face elsewhere, a form where the sense © 
of earthliness was so refined away. Her flesh had the effect of 
white wax, yet was wonderfully instinct with spirit; the soul of 
the woman seemed to illuminate her to the very skin; her hair 
lying across her brows like snow, and the soft quiet of her eyes, 
all framed in and accentuated by the dark habit of her order, 
gave me a sense of human purity I had never realized before. 

“«*T have come for it at last,’ she said. 

“Her voice was gentleness itself, her eyes grew limpid, and a 
faint smile, like a soft radiance, lit up her face. It was my friend 
of the foot-hill episode! The intelligence shot through my mind 
like a beam of light falling through cloudy water. For a moment 
my tongue was tied with amazement; I pored on her face in ques- 
tioning wonder; it seemed in the haze of my astonishment like the 
face of Christ. His look was so in it—the look which all men 
dream but never see—that I trembled like one who sees a vision. 
I knew without the help of words whence the victory had fallen, 
what spirit-purpose growing in her had pushed the evil forth at 
last and healed her. 

“T put out my hand toward her. ‘Tell me of it,’ I faltered. 

“She laid her clear hand in mine a moment, then stood still, like 
one who composes the heart before a prayer. 
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«««Tt came from Christ—the help,’ she said. ‘I found Him in the 
solitude. For six years He struggled with me in my lonely gorge, 
but could not make me clean. I fasted until the winds swayed 
me like a spirit; a thousand times I prayed in the dark cave where 
my gold had lain, but prayed in vain. Then once, tottering from 
the cavern after prayer, I fell and swooned, or seemed to swoon, 
and saw Him as clearly as I ever saw the trees at noon, and all 
His ceaseless care in doing good, and knew, somehow, that even 
He, walking in man’s flesh, kept evil off through holy uses of His 
powers, and that this lesson of His love was more to man than 
even the wonder of His death, and that he who would be free 
from the dark disease called sin must cleanse and heal himself 
through doing good. This I saw, or seemed to see, and, true or 
false, it made me whole. For fourteen years I’ve sought no face 
‘but that of suffering, kissed no lips but those of pain, held no hand 
but that of sickness, toiled only for the starving and the poor, 
praying Christ for succor; and the sore defect of nature which 
you saw in me, like.a tumor in the flesh which heals of healthful 
living, long since failed of nourishment and passed away. God is 

ood!’ 
. She raised her lustrous eyes and thin hands heavenward, 
whispering the last words reverently. My eyes were wet. 

“<The gold will build a home for those who sin,’ she said; ‘a 
place for men to heal their hearts of evil in.’ 

“T turned and brought the dusty pouch from out my safe and 
laid it in her arms. She held me for a moment with her grateful 
eyes, then stooped and kissed my hand, and whispered softly: 

“*God is good!’ and as the twilight folded went her way. 

Atva Mitton Kerr. 


Lake Crry, Uran. 


THE PASSING OF THE YEAR. 


The dying year lies waiting for the call 
That summons him to join his brethren im the deep, 
Where dwell the imprisoned ghosts of those who keep 
Eternal vigil in death’s silent hall. 


Close-wrapt within a shroud of glistening white, 
He smiles as fades his soul beyond the shuddering earth; 
For that same'star proclaims the New Year’s birth, 
Which greets the passing of his last day’s night. 
Joun D. Barry, 
New York, 
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Tue question asked by Captain Kennedy, late of the steamship 
Germanic, “ Why is gambling permitted on ocean steamers?” sug- 
gests the still more important question, “ Why is pool-gambling 
tolerated onshore?” Captain Kennedy answered his own question 
with admirable frankness and evident truthfulness, but his answer 
placed the reputable owners and managers of ocean steamships in 
a most unenviable position, one abhorrent to all the finer sensi- 
bilities and all manly instincts. He said: 

“ All Atlantic steamers are furnished with a large supply of wines 
and liquors, which are not included in the price of passage. Men 
who gamble, drink; and largely too. The profits derived from the 
sale of these wines and liquors during the travelling—or I may 
say, the gambling—season are so great that it is not to the interest 
of the steamship companies to abolish gambling or to interfere in 
any way with the comfort and enjoyment of a class of passengers 
who so materially add to their income.” 

What a fearful indictment. against those who own and control 
the great floating palaces! Has greed eliminated all considerations 
of common decency and fair dealing? What an excuse for harbor- 
ing and protecting professional gamblers while they entrap and 
rob their victims! Sanctioning gambling, and at the same time 
furnishing the gambler with means to befuddle the brains, destroy 
the judgment, and cloud the reason of those brought in contact 
with him, and all, that the owners and managers may derive a 
greater profit! Heaven save our young men from contact with 
such despicable greed and lack of true manhood—turning over 
the smoking saloon of a steamship to professional gamblers and their 
“touts,” in order to increase the sale of wine’ and liquors for the 
benefit of men of wealth and affluence! The principle involved 
is “profits from ill-gotten gains.” The same principle prevails in 
all gambling schemes, particularly gambling in horse-racing. 

By pool-gambling is here meant all species of bets or wagers 
upon horse-races, including “French Pool,” “Combination Pool,” 
* Auction Pool,” “bookmaking,” “straight,” “place,” and “ Gilder- 
sleeve-commission-common-carrier bets.” This last is of recent 
birth, an outcome of a most transparent attempt to cover manifest 
evasions of the laws of the State of New York. 

The one plausible apology and argument employed by the ad- 
vocates of this species of gambling is the stereotyped one of 
“improving the breed of horses.” More truth, however, will be 
found in the facts as they really exist, namely: improving the for- 
tunes of professional gamblers. 

Horse-racing is incidental to and the basis for the gambler’s 
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operations. To allow this species of gambling to override the well 
settled and long established principle of common law, which for- 
bids the keeping of a “common gambling house,” and declares such 
to be “a public nuisance and destructive of public morals,” is most 
reprehensible. Whatever tends to destroy public morals has, 
since the case of King vs Curl in 1726, in England, been regarded 
as an indictable offense. The same rule or principle has pre- 
vailed for more than a century in the United States’ In 
1867 the New York Legislature enacted stringent laws against 
this species of gambling, making the essential elements to success 
in bookmaking or pool-selling criminal offenses, namely, the 
“keeping of a room,” “the selling of a pool,” and “the register- 
ing and recording of a bet.” 

Notwithstanding these safeguards to society, these well settled 
principles in our courts, supported by an unbroken chain of decis- 
ions running back for more than a hundred and fifty years, peace, 
good order, law, and morals have to take a back seat wherever the 
gambling element asserts itself. 

Ample proofs of this fact may be found in the lawlessness of 
gamblers in Saratoga and King’s counties in New York. Thesame 
utter disregard of public interests and private rights has been 
demonstrated in the history of that national scourge and gambling 
octopus, the Louisiana lottery. 

The gambling mania is now sweeping over our land like a fierce 
sirocco blast. It is important just at this time that attention be 
called to the question of public gambling. As pool-gambling is 
one of the most popular and the most largely advertised system 
of plundering the public, it is proposed to discuss this particular 
form, and look facts concerning it squarely intheface. Statesmen 
and patriots should at least calmly ascertain just where the ship 
of state is drifting, with this greedy monster at the helm. Gam- 
bling is tolerated because gamblers divide their blood-money with 
politicians and political bosses. Bribery is the gamblers “pull” for 
protection. Political bosses are usually found on “solid” terms 
with leading gamblers. The gambler who is solid with some 
“pull” politician impudently violates the law. The corrupting of 
officials is closely allied with public gambling. The oath of office, 
which is supposed to be a solemn obligation, is as frail as tissue- 
paper before the potent influence of the gambler’s gold. Protec- 
tion to rascality means prosperity to gamblers. A district attor- 
ney who will not prosecute indictments against gamblers is “a 
jolly good fellow” with the gambling fraternity, anda “royal 
chap” with “pull” politicians. 

The history of pool-gambling in New York State is offered as 
an example for other States, while lottery-cursed Louisiana, which 
for years has been dragged lower and lower by its incubus of mer- 
cenary parasites, may be cited as a living example of the destruc- 
tive consequences flowing from a kindred evil. 
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The Penal Code of the State of New York contains the laws of 
1867, and other statutes against gambling. Little by little these 
laws were violated, gamblers grew arrogant and lawless, “pull” 
politicians and police officials afforded them protection, until, in 
1877, the laws against lotteries and gambling in its various forms 
were practically dead-letters. In 1877 there were estimated to be 
in New York City alone about 600 gambling saloons and nine dif- 
ferent lotteries in full blast. Some of these places were run with 
a policeman guarding the line of patrons. 

At last the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice opened 


a campaign against this organized system of plunder. The police 


complained that we were “interfering with their perquisites.” 
Gamblers complained to “pull politicians that they were arrested 
notwithstanding their frequent payment of assessments.” From 
1877 to the fall of 1880 a large number of arrests and indictments 
were secured, but not a case was brought to trial. ‘‘ Pull” politics 
were too much for public morals. With speedy wealth of un- 
scrupulous gamesters came bribery of courts, judges, . shersffs, 
police officials, prosecuting and district attorneys, and legisla- 
tures. Wholesale bribery opened the way for wider fields of con- 
quest. Equal rights and common honesty, essential elements to 
the welfare and safety of any community, were trodden down, The 
daily and weekly newspapers throughout the State, with a few 
honorable exceptions, advertised lotteries. Year after year, under 
the advice and direction of the brave President of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, Mr. Samuel Colgate, we kept filing up 
indictments, arresting these men, and raiding their plaees. 

At last Governor Cornell came to the rescue of the State with a 
proclamation calling upon district attorneys, sheriffs, and other 
peace officers to enforce the law. In October, 1880, after this 
proclamation, we secured in one week over forty convictions. Yet 
the courts imposed but nominal fines. In King’s County, Isaac 8. 
Catlin was District Attorney. He sent for the writer and desired 
to have the gamblers in Brooklyn arrested. Forty-six indictments 
were secured, with ample and positive evidence to convict in each 
case, and yet all these indictments were dismissed at the close of 
his term or during the last week of his term, so that the gamblers 
could not be prosecuted. . 

King’s County has long been known as the “ gambler’s paradise,” 
because of the ample protection accorded them by the courts. “Pull” 
politics and gambling schemes mingle their interests in one har- 
monious whole. At two race-courses at Gravesend professional 
gamblers from other cities and States openly and defiantly 
violated the law. Mr. James W. Ridgway succeeded Mr. 
Mr. Catlin as District Attorney. The same “pull” influence 
cloaked the gambling fraternity. Sixty professional gamblers 
openly defied the laws on a certain race-course. Some of these gam- 
blers were well-known keepers of faro and other gambling places 
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in New York and other cities. The agents of the New York Soci- 
ety for the Suppression of Vice repeatedly brought cases against 
the principal ones before the grarid jury and had them indicted. 
With a law to the contrary, their owners were notified of the 
secret action of the grand juries, and would come in the morning 
to the district attorney’s office, give bail, and afterwards go to 
the same place and commit the same offense in the same open and 
defiant manner. They mocked at justice and treated the courts 
with the utmost contempt; and “pull” politicians sustained them. 
So flagrant became this lawless elt that at last charges were 
laid before Governor D. B. Hill at Albany, demanding the removal 
of the District Attorney. These charges were supported by most 
abundant and conclusive evidence. All this time the laws were 
violated; and at one track sixty gamblers daily violated the stat- 
utes which prescribed a year’s imprisonment and $1,000 fine as a 
penalty for their offenses. 

The charges against Mr. Ridgway were first filed in 1885. Law- 
lessness ran rampant. The Legislature of 1886-7 appointed a 
committee, of which Colonel Bacon, of Brooklyn, was chairman, to 
investigate the scandalous outrages in King’s County. This com- 
mittee examined Mr. Ridgway and his assistants, and in May, 
1887, made their report to the Assembly, which adopted it, and 
then sent it to the Governor, advising him to remove Mr. Ridg- 
wa 

This report said: 

“Upon the evidence before us, it does not admit of doubt: 

“I. That Mr. Ridgway has systematically and deliberately pro- 
tected the persons violating the laws in Gravesend from prosecu- 
tion; that out of such violations these persons have been earning 
great sums of money.” 

This report contained specific facts, and fully confirmed the 
charges which had been laid before the Governor. The committee 

aid a high encomium to the efficiency and integrity of the New 
Souk Society for the Suppression of Vice and their agents, con- 
cluding their report by saying: 

“There is no reason to doubt their entire sincerity and honesty 
of purpose; that the intelligence with which their work is per- 
formed is of a high order, and that it simply needs proper official 


co-operation to secure a wholesome success most valuable to the. 


cause of public morals.” 

During all this time gamblers at Saratoga were holding high 
carnival. Faro, roulette, rouge-et-noir, and other banking games 
were run openly, under police protection. Pool-gambling was 
almost riotous, so bold and defiant had these public plunderers 
become. Sworn officials—constables, deputy-sheriffs, and other 
peace officers—occupied gambling booths, and instead of enforcing 
the laws, openly violated the very laws they had sworn to enforce. 
Three of these official gamblers were arrested by the writer during 
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the summer of 1886 for violating the laws against pool-gambling. 
In 1886 a few decent citizens, prominent men of Saratoga, appealed 
to our Society for assistance in enforcing the laws there. Our 
executive committee detailed the writer to this hazardous under- 
taking. As soon as suspicion became aroused, messages were 
brought to our office, that if any attempt should be made to 
enforce the law at Saratoga, m# life would be the forfeit. I was 
informed that there was no such thing as enforcing the law in that 
county, where the gambling interest was affected. I soon found 
this true. Instances were brought to me of the dangers of such 
an undertaking. The cases of a young man, who had been 
murdered by a gambler upon the public street a short time before, 
and where no person had been arrested therefor, and of another 
gambler who had deliberately shot another man, and then, when 
brought to trial, got scot-free, were cited as showing the domi- 
nance of the gambling influence and power over law and justice. 
I was afterwards repeatedly warned that if I set foot in Saratoga I 
should never leave it alive. 

If any one lesson has been learned during the past eighteen 
years, it is that the safest place is the path of duty, and that 
“blessed is the man who trusteth in the Lord.” It is too late at this 
day for me to deny my Maker or discredit His divine care and 
providence over those who put their trust in Him. Ishould be 
the most ungrateful of all creatures, and the meanest, if, after the 
eee eighteen years of special providences, I failed to recognize the 

and of God as my defense and the source of my strength and 

success. 
* Committing my ways unto the Lord,I went to Saratoga deter- 
mined to do my full duty in the fullest manner, even if I sacrificed 
my life in the attempt. A traitor in our camp disclosed my inten- 
tion of going to Saratoga, as I afterwards became fully convinced. 
In August, 1886, I secured evidence against-twenty-seven of these 
gamblers. I drew up the complaints and warrants for their 
arrest, and laid the matter before John Foley, then District 
Attorney of that county. Word was received that if I did not 
leave Saratoga at once, “your blood will be spilled upon the 
street, and your body sent home in a box.” So strong ran the 
reign of terror, that even good-men came to my rooms and urged 
me to leave town. Others warned me against appearing upon the 
public streets. So strong was the gamblers’. Pa ton that mer- 
chants and even ministers became moral cowards. One minister 
refused to let us have his church for a public meeting, to arouse 
public sentiment against these robbers of Saratoga. Any move- 
ment to arrest the gamblers was deemed unadvisable until there 
was some change in public sentiment. To this end a meeting was 
called, the call being signed by a few of the leading cottagers, 
clergymen, and summer. residents of Saratoga. Word was 
brought me that I must not attend the meeting; that if I did 
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attend it, I must not speak. If I did I was to be shot | 


down either upon the street or while speaking. Two peace 
officers, a constable and a deputy-sheriff, were ringleaders on the 
street to prevent my attending the meeting. On the day follow- 
ing two persons were arrested upon my complaint for gambling. 
After the meeting a temporary sentiment was aroused, and 
I succeeded in arresting twenty-four gamblers, all of whom were 
held for the action of the grand jury. Not one of them, however, 
was ever indicted. The District Attorney approved of the evi- 
dence and the papers before the arrests were made, and said the 
evidence was as complete as it could be; and yet, when the grand 
jury failed to indict, he would not send the cases to another jury, 
but let them drop. Thanks to “pull” politics not one has ever 
been prosecuted in that county. at consideration could have 
induced this grand jury to have violated their oaths of office 
when the fullest evidence of guilt was laid before them? One of 
the Saratoga papers recently contained the names of another 
grand jury which also failed to indict gamblers where evidence 
of guilt was secured and laid before them by trustworthy witnesses. 
What security can there be to life and property, to peace and 
morals, in any comunity where such lawlessness prevails ? 

All these events occurred prior to the fall of 1887. Strange as 
it may seem, yet the fact remains tu be added, that, in the face 
of this utter lawlessness, this ostentatious contempt of courts, 
defiant violation of law, and trampling under foot of principles of 
common honesty and fair dealing—with the gamblers rampant in 
King’s and Saratoga counties, and six hundred gambling saloons 
running in New York City—the “pull” politicians of the State of 
New York, by a vote of three majority in the Assembly, and just 
votes enough to carry it through the Senate, passed the iniquitous 
Ives Pool bill, and thus turned over the Empire State to this horde 
of thieves. The Ives bill is an anomaly of legislation. It makes the 
doing of a certain thing—pool-selling—a felony on the outside of 
a board-fence, and perfectly right and proper on the inside of the 
same fence. In other words, this outrageous measure suspends 
section 351 of the Penal Code of the State of New York, and allows 
all the crimes prohibited by it to be committed, for six months each 
year, upon every race-course in the State. When it is known that 
these offenses are committed chiefly by professional gamblers and 
sharpers, and that the very horde who set the laws openly at defi- 
ance are the ones benefited by this suspension of law, the iniquity 
of this measure appears all the more infamous, and the power of 
organized vice is revealed more distinctly. It sanctions what the 
common law and morals of all civilized countries have for years 
condemned—the keeping of a common gambling-house—a place 
where the public may congregate to gamble. 

This legislation allows sharpers and thieves to move about in 
large gatherings of pleasure-seekers, and there operate their 
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gambling schemes accompanied by all the tricks, sleight-of-hand, 
and manipulations known to trained, skilled knavery. Expert 
trickery and unscrupulous greed are pitted against. the desire to 
obtain wealth without giving any equivalent therefor. Any person 
who has ever visited a race-course knows full well what intense 
excitement prevails. Weak-minded and credulous people are sub- 
jected to temptations which seem almost impossible for then to resist 
—temptations which the poor victims, disarmed by their inordinate 
desire for gain, are powerless to resist. ; 

The real sufferers are the wives and children of the gamblers’ 
victims. The gambler’s greed for gain renders him callous to such 


* consequences. 


The infamous Ives bill, after being squeezed through the 
Legislature, to the eternal disgrace of every man who voted for it, 
went to Governor D. B. Hill. One stroke of his pen would have 
saved the State from lasting disgrace. Charges. were then pend- 
ing before him against an official who had been unfaithful to his 
trust. But a few days before, the Assembly had adopted the 
report of the Bacon Investigating Committee, already referred to, 
and that also was pending before the Governor. Petitions, letters, 
and telegrams from leading citizens, clergymen, statesmen, mer- 
chants, lawyers, judges, and others were sent to him remonstrating 
against legalizing gambling. Delegates of prominent men, headed 
by Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D., of Brooklyn, appeared before 
him to protest against this iniquitious measure Teccadines law. 
Public meetings in the interest of public morals were held, and 
memorials were adopted and sent to Governor Hill, but all to no 
avail. “Pull” politics had promise of future support and gain 
from the prospective profits of the gambling fraternity. It had 
marshalled its forces, and public order, morals, common honesty, 
and fair dealing were not to be considered. Had not the gam- 
blers amassed hundreds of thousands of dollars by openly defying 
and violating the law? What might they not secure by their 
dishonest practices if allowed to conduct their trickery schemes of 
robbery without interference and under cover of law? 

Governor Hill allowed this bill to become law without his signa- 
ture, on midnight of May 25, 1887. 

The next day sixty gambling firms opened up for business in as 
many different booths upon the Brooklyn Jockey Club race-course, 
Gravesend, King’s County, each paying an afternoon rental of $100 
each day for the privilege of occupying a space of about six feet 
square inside this race-course’s enclosure for gambling purposes. 
These gamblers were the catspaws to take $6,000 per day out of 
the pockets of the gullible public, for the benefit of this so-called 
reputable Jockey Club.* 


* Anyone who desires details or documentary evidence in mon ay of all facts 
referred to in this article will find the same in a little book entitled ‘‘ Gambling 
Outrages,” published by the writer in 1887, 
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In a memorandum filed with this bill in the office of the Secretary 
of State, the Governor says: “The bill involves no constitutional 
question.” Just here issue is joined. It violates the constitution 
of the State in two particulars: 

First. It amends section 351 of the Penal Code by suspending 
its operation, changing the crime from a misdemeanor to a felony, 
and increasing the penalty, all without setting out section 351 in 
said act, in conflict with Section 17, Article ITI, Constitution of 
New York, which says distinctly: 

“No act shall be passed which shall provide that any existing 
law, or any part thereof, shall be made or deemed a part of said 
act, or which shall enact that any existing law, or any part thereof, 
shall be applicable, except by inserting it in such act.’ 

Second. It illegally authorizes a lottery, in direct violation of Ar- 
ticle I, Section 10, Constitution of New York (1881), which provides: 

“Nor shall any Lottery hereafter be authorized, or any sale of 
lottery tickets allowed within this State.” 

This outrageous Ives bill authorizes and permits, French pool 
and the sale of tickets in it, notwithstanding that French pool has 
been declared to be a lottery by the courts in England and 
America. French pool is the selling of tickets upon the various 
horses in a race. The proceeds from all the tickets thus sold are 
placed in one pool to be divided among the holders of tickets upon 
the winning horse, less a commission to the boss gambler. Each 
ticket-buyer invests his money for a chance of winning from the 
pool. It comes clearly under every decision of a lottery as laid 
down by the highest courts of England and this country. 

There is significance in the facts which history has recorded since 
the passage of this bill. Governor Hill dismissed the charges 
against Mr. Ridgway without taking evidence, or referring the 
matter to a referee to take evidence, as to the truth of charges which 
an investigating committee of the Assembly proclaimed true “ with- 
out a doubt.” “Pull” politics then got in its fine work, while’ 
gamblers made good their promises. 

David B. Hill was re-elected Governor. 

James W. Ridgway was re-elected District Attorney. 

Mr. Ives, who was a member of the Assembly, and there became 

the godfather of this pool bill, was promoted to the Senate at the 
next term of the Legislature; while John Foley, who did not prose- 
cute Saratoga gamblers, was also promoted to the Senate of the State, 
where he and Mr. Ives were placed upon the Judiciary Committee 
as watch-dogs to prevent any change in this iniquitous measure. 

Year after year the Society for the Suppression of Vice has 
endeavored to correct these evils by securing amendments to the 
existing law, only to be met by these stalwart Senators in opposi- 
tion. So much for “pull” politics in New York. 

In striking contrast with this truckling to gamblers in New York 
stands the manly conduct of Leon Abbett, Governor of the State of 
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New Jersey, who in June, 1890, after the Legislature had passed 
a similar bill, refused to turn over the State of New Jersey to this 
horde. Good morals and public policy prevailed with Governor 
Abbett over “pull ” politics and organized robbery. 

The same “ pull Pinger tactics has been attempted in Penn- 
sylvania, where a like effort to get possession of the State for 
plundering purposes was tried, and failed by a decided vote against 
it in the Assembly. ‘ 

Recently in Kentucky this same species of grab game also met 
with defeat by that Legislature. 

What is the fruitage of this gambling mania as licensed by a 


bare majority of the Legislature of ‘New York in 1887? Let - 


atriots, statesmen, and thinking men consider the following facts 
in answer to this inquiry. A few professional gamblers and their 
“touts” have been enabled to live and grow rich without honest 
toil. Schemes of robbery have been tolerated in public, and sanc- 
tioned by legistative enactment. During 1889 and 1890 there were 
brought to the writer’s notice, through complaints at the office of the 


‘Society for the Suppression of Vice, and by newspaper accounts, 


45 embezzlements, larcenies, ‘and defalcations, and 12 forgeries, 
where the sums dishonestly taken aggregated the enormous 
total of $2,087,259, all of which were directly chargeable to the 
gambling mania. 

Does gambling pay? Certainly this enormous sum embezzled 
in the short space of two years offers great inducements to the 
robber horde of gamblers, who first tempt and then rob and ruin 
their victims. 

Aside from this, the gamblers are directly chargeable, according 
to the same records, with four murders, six attempted murders, 
and twelve suicides, while two other victims have been rendered in- 
sane by their losses at the race-course and committed to an insane 
retreat. 

While the appalling record above presented has reached the 
public eye, yet that is not all. There can be no doubt that a very 
large number of defalcations, embezzlements, robberies, and 
breaches of trust have occurred from the same source which have 
never been made public, but which have been kept secret because 
of family and society influence. 

When the gambling business is conducted upon a large and 
public basis, as contemplated by the infamous Ives bill, there 
must of necessity be an increase in embezzlements, defalcations, 
and dishonest practices. These are the sources of supply to the 
gambling mill. The money dishonestly obtained by employees, 
cashiers, and trustees of trust funds is the power that turns the 
wheels of the gamblers’ mill. In order to turn this wheel, large 
sums must be diverted from lawful channels of trade and com- 
merce. If this wheel turns, the gambling mill will surely turn out 
a grist of dishonesty, beggary, and degradation to the public. 
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A slight conception of the amount of money necessary to con- 
duct this agcursed business on the basis now before the public 
ned be found in the sums necessary to pay costs of rent and clerk 

ire 

At most race-courses there are sixty “boss” gamblers. Each 
one pays from $100 to $125 per afternoon for ground rent of a 
booth about six feet square. At the Monmouth Park June meet- 
ing sixty gamblers each paid down on the first day $1,000 for the 
eight days’ meet, or $125 each day for each gambler, making a 
total of $60,000 for the eight days. This sum went to the Jockey 
Club. Then there is to be added for each booth a sum sufficient 
to pay to the boss gambler’s two or three “touts” or assistants, and 
their expenses in getting to and from the races. Allowing the 
modest sum of $25 more each day (which is less than most pay), 
and we have $1500 per day, or $12,000 more to be added to the 
eight days’ first cost, or a grand total of $72,000. 

It requires extensive embezzlements, defalcations, larcenies, and 
breaehes of trust to justify such enormous outlays by this guerilla 
band of public plunderers. The gambler fleeces the public, and 
divides with the so-called respectable men, who, upon such divis- 
ion of spoils, consent to race horses for the gamblers’ benefit to 
entertain the dear public. 

At the race for the Suburban, June 19, 1889, it was estimated 
that over one million and a half of dollars changed hands. 

What is the harvest? It will be but a little while before the 
State of New York will be as thoroughly and completely in the 
hands of a few “boss” gamblers and “pull” politicians as Lousi- 
ana now is under the control of Morris & Co., of lottery fame. 
The principle that sets aside all laws, and prevents the enact- 
ment of wholesome laws, in Louisiana, against the lottery system 
of gambling; that defied and openly and brazenly violated the 
Penal Code of the State of New York in King’s and Saratoga 
counties, will soon override the entire State of New York. Morris 
& Co. recently attempted to bribe the Legislature of Louisana 
by an offer of $1,250,000 per annum to be paid over to the State 
for lottery privileges to be extended to them, and this for twenty- 
five years, making a total bribe of $31,250,000. 

It will not be long before the gamblers of New York State will 
throttle the rights of law-abiding citizens in the same manner, and 
secure immunity for their robberies by the same enormous bribes 
and unscrupulous system of corruption. 

Not very long ago there stood before his Honor Judge Martine, 
in the Court of General Sessions of New York City, for sentence, 
two bright, fine-looking young men. They had been indicted for 
forgery and grand larceny, in having stolen, by means of forged 
checks etc., about $50,000. One of these young men had been 
allured to commit these-crimes by his associate, who sought to pros- 
per at one of these race-course establishments. A strong appeal 
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was made on behalf of these young men, because of their youth, 
that they be sent to the Reformatory. The judge was strongly 
moved in their behalf. Several times the case was adjourned. 
before sentence in order that he might satisfy himself what course 
he should pursue. At last he felt obliged to send both of them to 
the State Prison fora long term, Both were men of respectable 
parentage and family, but the accused race-course gambling influ- 
ence had done its work, and had drawn them so far into felonious 
acts that a kind-hearted judge could not spare them without out- 
raging all sense of justice and right. 

Not long ago, again, a young and promising lawyer took over 
$200,000 of his young wife’s money. and from trust funds, to 
squander recklessly, according to the crazed condition of mind 
into which he had been plunged by these accused influences. 

Silcott, the Sergeant-at-arms of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, with his $82,000 embezzlement, is another instance of 
. trusted employee “gone wrong” to help to “improve the breed of 

orses.” 

About the same time a man who had squandered a fortune of 
$75,000 at gambling and kindred vices, was at his own request sent 
to Blackwell’s Island, from the Tombs Police Court in New York 


City. 

In the summer of 1889 a policeman, in this wild craze to 
“improve the breed of horses” at-Jerome Park, stole a check for 
$147, and “invested” it, doubtless in the sure hope and expecta- 
tion of winning enough to repay the amount. He lost all. 

A man named Daffin, who had saved $500, drew the deposit 
from his bank, went down to one of the King’s County race- 
courses, and staked all to “improve” a single horse named 
Hanover. As usual in such cases, he lost, and then in his remorse 
and desperation his poor mind gave away, and he killed himself. 

A boy fourteen years of age committed three forgeries in order 
to raise money to attend the races and help the gamblers and 
Jockey Club men “improve the breed of horses.” 

Landan, a foreman in a cigar factory in New York, became so 
infatuated with this system of “improving the breed of horses,” 
that he neglected his business, spent all his money, pawned his 
jewelry, stole from his employer, and finally carried his zeal for 
improving horse-flesh so far, that he blew out his brains with a 
revolver. 

We recently read of a firm of Levy & Bro. failing for $65,000, 
with assets of but a little over $4,000, from the same infatuation. 
Also that Bank Teller Pope, of St. Louis, absconded with $60,000. 
The Treasurer of the city of Rochester, N. Y., was sentenced to 
five years in State Prison for embezzlement. The State Treasurer 
of Maryland, an old and trusted citizen, was publicly announced 
as having been discovered a defaulter to a large sum. The State 
Treasurer of Kentucky was exposed as guilty of the like rascality, 
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The State Treasury of Louisiana was reported as a fugitive from 
justice, in Honduras, a defaulter to upwards of half a million; 
while the Treasurer of Chattanooga, Tenn., was recently exposed 
‘in the public papers as making love unduly to public funds. 

On February 24, 1889, the New York Press, in speaking of the 
efforts to improve horses at Guttenberg race-course, N. J., after 
mentioning the fact that sums aggregating upwards of $250,000 
per day were invested, in the pool-rooms run in violation of law in 
New York City, upon these races, said: 

“More than half of the horses running at Guttenberg are owned 
or controlled by the backers of the pool-rooms, and they are ‘pulled’ 
or ‘stiffened ’’ whenever desired.” 

After exposing some of the base and underhand tricks that had 
been played upon the betting public, it further said: 

“Tt matters nothing to the clique whether a horse isin form or 
hardly able to run, the animal they want to win is sure to get 
under the wire first unless he drops dead on the track.” 

In June, 1889, at Brighton Beach, Garrison was a prime favorite 
in the betting-ring. He came in a furlong after the other horses. 
The New York Star of June 25th, said: 

“ Perhaps the fact that he is owned by his uamesake and was 
ridden by him had something to do with it.” 

At the close of the Ansonia, Conn., races, June, 1889, Johnson, a 
jockey, was ruled off the track by the judges after a very transpar- 
ent trick had been discovered. He rode Walton Boy. After the 
second heat, when the pools sold $20 on the horse to $6 for the 
field, Walton Boy cast a shoe. On being taken to the judge’s 
stand it was seen that the clinches of the nails had been filed off 
previous to the third heat. 

July 15, 1889, in a certain pool-room in New York City, a “ cap- 
per” walked up to the railing and placed $20 straight on a horse 
called Village Maid. The gambler who received this. bet shouted: 
“Three hundred to twenty, Village Maid to win.” Immediately 
there was intense excitement, while many rushed to place their 
money. A telegraph blank containing what purported to be a 
message from a knowing one at the track at Monmouth Park, N. J., 
was mysteriously shown. All was excitement,and many crowded 
about the bookmaker to lay their bets, under the inspiration of 
this shout and telegram. Among others was a young man who 
was a liberal patron of the place. He had spent money freely, and 
as long as the stream flowed freely he had to be “taken care of.” 
The gambler, recognizing him, and desiring to be solid with him, 
said in a low whisper: ‘Don’t be a fool and throw your money 
away; that’s only a steer to get ’em off the favorite.” 

The following, taken from the New York Tribune, of March 
3lst, 1891, is presented for what it is worth concerning the em- 
ployment of: dishonest jockeys by the owners and trainers of 
horses used for racing purposes: 


es 


° 
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* “Why do you give that boy so many mounts? you must know 
his reputation,’ the writer said to the owner of a dozen or more 
horses, who had been repeatedly putting him up race after race. 

‘The plain truth is, he’s about the only jockey around here that 
can ride just now,’ the owner replied. 

Ba oh I should think you'd prefer an honest jockey, if one less 
capable.’ 

‘Tell me where I can find an honest one, and I'll give him my 
next mount.’ 

‘Are they so scarce as all that? 

‘Scarcer.’ 

- ‘Then you are never sure of getting your horses honestly rid- 
en ?’ 

‘That’s about it. I try to make the jockey I engage ride straight 
by paying him more than he can get from somebody else to pull. 
I pay him to be honest, and then sometimes get left.’ 

‘How much do you pay him? 

‘Anywhere from $100 to $250. <A few days ago, when I 
thought Ihad a good thing and was prepared to go in pretty 
heavy to beat the ring, I gave him $150 to take the mount, and 
offered him $500 more to win. He said he’d do his best, so I 
invested a very nice pile at long odds.’ 

‘And won, of course ?’ 

‘And lost, of course. He pulled on me, and I didn’t get a 
smell. I dare say he had the $150 I gave him invested on the 
winner.” 

There is still another method of helping the dear public to 
“improve the breed of horses,” called “welching.” This is said 
to have originated with an English trickster called Welch, on the 
English turf, who skipped out with all the funds taken in by his 
“touts,” leaving the winners without anything. In other words, 
he and his assistants laid other bets upon the races, and then, 
after the race had been run, he absconded with all the money, 
leaving his assistants to face the music. This as not an uncom- 
mon practice by members of the gambling ring in this country. 

Again, in city pool-rooms (for they thrive still) there is another 
practice, that of tapping the wires so as to get advance knowledge 
of the results of the races, before they are posted upon the black- 
boards in these resorts. This enables proprietors and others to 
bet upon a sure thing, and thus they again fleece their victjms. 

In the paddocks at the race-courses dishonest and tricky 
jockeys and owners are subject to the influences of unscrupulous 
persons, who are ready to bribe their way. A blanket may be 
“accidentally ” left off the horse, or an extra supply of water may 
stiffen the favorite up. A loose girth or shoe, a bribed jockey, or a 
thousand and one things—the inventions of tricksters to rob the 
public—are all subject to the gambler’s wish, backed by a liberal 
disbursement of money. 
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Under the Ives Pool bill, embezzlers, defaulters, thieves, forgers, 
dishonest bank cashiers, and trustees of trust funds all may bring 
their dishonest pilferings, and it is lawful forthe professional gam- 
bler to receive their funds and use them in any corrupt manner he 
pleases to advance his personal interests. With the millions of 
misapplied funds thus brought to the gambler, he is armed to 
resist the enforcement of the law; he may bribe and corrupt officials, 
control legislation, and pervert justice in the land. Mercantile 
enterprises are honeycombed, banking houses undermined, indus- 


trious habits destroyed, the characters of the tempted ones — 


‘ruined, homes wrecked, families beggared, while women and 
children on every side are pitifully crying for bread. The safe- 
guards of society.are breaking down before the gambling mania. 

With such irrefutable facts, with an incessant stream of cases of 
persons arrested for dishonest practices arising from these sources, 
with a full knowledge of the dangers to the future of this State 
and nation arising from these demoralizing operations, the mighty 
press of to-day devotes a large space each day to advertising these 
nefarious enterprises. These daily advertisements may in part be 
explained by a statement of a member of the Coney Island Jockey 
Club, who, while the Ives bill was before the legislature in 1887, 
declared that his club paid one thousand dollars per day for 
advertising. 

Is it not about time that the millions diverted from legitimate 
traffic to these public nuisances—to the coffers of these public 
plunderers—should be turned back to legitimate purposes? Is it 
safe to fatten this greedy monster more? Is there not danger 
that, like the Louisiana octopus, it may turn upon and rend the 
State that gave it birth? Is it wise to capitulate to the dishonest 
element in any society, when by corrupt means they have stultified 
‘the laws, and control the courts, judges, and prosecuting attorneys 
in two counties? 

Let other States learn a lesson from lottery gambling in Louisi- 
ana and pool gambling in New York, and strengthen their bul- 
warks against the advance of such an insidious and dangerous foe. 
Let patriots and statesmen take warning. It is easier to destroy 


the young in a nest of adders while they are yet small and weak, 


than to allow them to grow to full strength and propagate, and 
then attempt to exterminate them. Gambling in any and every 
form is a dangerous element. Legalized gambling is a national 
scourge, one far more to be dreaded than foreign invaders or revo- 
lutionary bayonets. The gambler baits his dishonest traps with 
golden flies. His patriotism is self-interest. His loftiest ambition 
is to possess the property belonging to another. His stronghold 
is bribery. His conscience is brass; and his sympathy for those 
he remorselessly robs as relentless as the grave. 


AntHony Comstock. 
Yorks, 
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THERE was a time not long ago when it was popularly supposed 
that a log of wood when burnt was annihilated, that the small 
residue of ashes alone remained of the original log, that the 
major part of the wood had been not simply disintegrated and 
scattered, but actually put out of existence. At the present day 
there is hardly a schoolboy who has gone through the first ele- 
ments of chemistry but knows that: not a single atom of that log 
was annihilated, but that it still exists in the form of invisible 
gases floating in the atmosphere, which if collected and put on the 
scale, would be found to weigh as much as the original log minus 
the weight of the ashes and plus the weight of the oxygen which 
has united with the carbon and hydrogen, etc., of the log, and 
which union constitutes what we call combustion. 

The old error regarding combustion seems to have survived, for 
it is still popularly supposed that although a log when burnt is 
not annihilated, yet that when gas is the subject of combustion and 
is properly burned, as in a gas stove, for instance, every vestige of 
it 1s entirely destroyed, and that a room may be properly heated 
at very small expense by one of these little gas jokers, and the 
atmosphere of the room remain pure and harmless to breathe. 

It is the modern gas stove that is alluded to at the head of this 
article as “a dangerous fad.” The facts in the case are these: in 
a room 9x12, and ten feet high, there are about 1,000 cubic feet of 
air. This 1,000 cubic feet is composed of 800 cubic feet of nitro- 
gen gas and 200 cubic feet of oxygen. Now, as we all know, it is 
the oxygen only which is the life-supporting element. By burn- 
ing 25 cubic feet an hour, making 100 cubic feet in four hours, of 
street gas, the oxygen of the room would at the end of that time 
be.so reduced in quantity, it having entered into the formation of 
moisture and carbonic dioxide, as to leave the air unfit for respir- 
ation. 

This carbonic dioxide gas, whose molecules are composed each 
of two atoms of oxygen and one atom of carbon, is no more fit to 
breathe than water, and persons immersed in an atmosphere of it 
would suffocate for the same reason that they would under water, 
from lack of oxygen. The special danger from it is that it gives 
no sign of its presence to either sight or smell. A person coming 
into the closed room at the end of four hours would probably 
remark the pleasant temperature and how easily the room had 
been heated, but he would get no hint whatever of the presence of 
this hidden enemy, with which nevertheless the room would be 
surcharged. This gas is not a posionous one, like chlorine, sulphur 
dioxide, or many other irritating, cough-provoking gases, but it oy 
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any other gas cannot be a substitute for oxygen, which alone is 
capable of sustaining animal life. Water is not poison, but breathe 
it and you drown. 

Probably many persons who are using these little articles for 
heating small bedrooms, and who regard them as a paragon of 
comfort and economy, would be surprised to learn that the head- 
aches, dizziness, and perhaps even nausea which they have experi- 
enced while sitting by their little comforter were undoubtedly 
caused by the presence of this invisible gas to the exclusion of the 
healthful atmosphere. Cases are not uncommon where singers 
have found their voices affected, and symptoms of sore throat have 
succeeded the primary ones of dizziness and headache, and per- 
haps without their even suspecting the cause. 

It is a scientific fact that air cannot be healthfully heated with 
such ease and rapidly as the gas stove heats it. It is claimed by 
those interested in the subject that no smoke and no gas are ea 
duced, but if the test for carbon dioxide be applied, which is 
lime water, it will be found to become turbid or milky much sooner 
in a room where a gas stove is in use than elsewhere, showing b 
the amount of lime carbonate formed, the presence of a cl 
greater quantity of carbonic acid gas. Of course an infinitesimal 
amount of this gas is present everywhere, but it does not accumu- 
late in dangerous or unwholesome quantities except when confined 
about its source, as in the present instance. It is a well known 
fact among scientists that one ordinary gas-burner fouls the air in 
a room as much as ten persons. If it were not for the cracks and 
crevices and flues of our houses, and such opening and shutting 
of doors and windows as occur from time to time, they would be 
unfit to live in during the winter months. 

It should be thoroughly understood that no combustion of any 
kind, either for lighting or heating, can be safely carried on with- 
out the use of achimney. But it would seem that the very places 
which are destitute of flues, and have no provision whatever for 
getting rid of the deleterious products of combustion, are the very 
places where these treacherous little chokers are introduced and 


used. 
B, Torrie. 


New York. 
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* What an odd crucifix! and such a dear little one too!” 

Harold Thorne raised his eyes from the guitar he was lightly 
fingering, and the smile on his handsome face gave place to an 
expression akin to sadness, as, looking across to where his wife sat 
in the pale firelight, he replied: 

“Yes, dear, odd indeed; and it hasan odd story to tell too.” 

“A story? Oh, Hal, I hope it is a romance; do tell it! This is 
just the night—our first night, you know—for a romance, some 
sweet love tale, some legend of chivalrous gallantry ;” but she 
stopped abruptly; a soft light had stolen into Harold’s big blue 
eyes, and something like a diamond glistened on his brown cheek. 
So tiptoeing over to where he was sitting, she slipped down on 
the soft rug at his feet, and laying her curly head on his knee 
waited for him to speak. 

It was a pretty picture—these two doves, mated but a few short 
hours before, now nestling so contentedly together in the fast- 
fading firelight. This was truly their first night; for although 
many and many were the happy evenings they had spent together | 
during their long courtship, never before had they experienced 
that ecstasy, that fullness of joy and perfect peace, that feeling of 
unrestrained satisfaction which husband and wife can alone know. 
And what a joyous nigut it had been! So fruitful in little confi- 
dences, so full of whispered hopes, bold plans, sweet secrets, 
bright air-castles! How quickly too the happy hours had fled! 

With true womanly instincts of curiosity, Marion Thorne had 
insisted that part of the day, at least, should be passed in acquaint- 
ing herself with the nature of her husband’s worldly possessions. 
During one of her wild excursions she had chanced upon an 


- ebony chest whose lid resisted her efforts and obstinately refused 


to be opened. “It must contain something very valuable,” she 
had soliloquized, “else he would not have fastened it so securely; 
I will leave it until he returns, and then he will open it for me.” 

And so at night the chest had been brought down into the 
little parlor and opened. Its contents were hardly of intrinsic 
value. Thorne had been a great rover in his day, had been every- 
where and seen everything, and with true characteristics of the 
tourist had early formed the habit of collecting souvenirs; this 
chest was the crowded receptacle of the mementoes of his wander- 
ings. 

The first peep had set the heart of the little wife beating in 
pleasant anticipation, as, with an appreciative exclamation, she 
drew out a dainty silken fabric, resplendent with the intricacies of 


‘Chinese workmanship and delicacy of tint. Article after article 


« 
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followed, each receiving its share of applause, until the shiny 
oaken floor was well-nigh covered. : 

Harold had early sought refuge near the glowing fireplace, and 
viewed the procedure from a distance, smiling or sighing as each 
half-forgotten relic was brought to light, conjuring up its own 
memories and thoughts of bygone scenes. Here was a delicately 
carved meerschaum from Madrid, there a bit of Hindoo virtu or 
rare bric-a-brac from the Isthmus. The last object removed was 
the little passion-cross, which gave rise to a final expression of 
approval. It was truly an odd little thing. Of pure white ivory, 
every feature carved distinct with the skill of a master-hand, it 
was a work of/the most exquisite art. It bore the simple inscrip- 
tion, “Sister Carona,” in wee gold letters on the back. 

Harold had taken it gently in his hand as they sat, and it rested 
between his fingers as he followed his wife’s gaze into the ruddy 
embers, and seemed to see in the leaping shadows and tiny blue 
flames, dream-phantoms and faces of the long ago. The envious 
lights danced and twinkled amid the golden tresses on his knee. 
Bending over, he lightly touched with his lips the white forehead. 

“T met her first at Cambridge;” then lapsing again into thought 
he was silent. 

“Ah! her,” ventured Marion, playfully; “that evidently intro- 
duces a heroine.” 

“Tt was at an Alumni ball at Harvard,” he continued, not seem- 
ing to hear her words. “I was with Chadwick and Del Kirk; we 
did not arrive until late in the evening, and went immediately upon 
the floor. She came a few minutes after—it was her custom always 
to come late, they told me afterwards; to be more conspicuous, I 
suppose. I shall never forget the flutter of excitement that passed 
through the hall as she entered. All held their breath, and looked 
toward her. The very musicians, in their admiration, forgot to 
play, and the music stopped. Then came the babel of voices, of 
suppressed applause, as she swept gracefully forward on the arm 
of her escort, seeming rather to glide along without effort than 
to walk. Every face in all that great crowd turned toward her. 

“*Who is she?’ I inquired of Kirk. 

“<The Sphinx,’ he said; and seeing my look of astonishment, 
added, ‘What! have you never heard of the Sphinx?’ and then, 
turning again towards her, ‘Isn’t she magnificent to-night? ’ 

«<*Yes,’ said I, impatiently, for I was anxious to learn more of 
this queen, to whom all did homage, ‘but who is she ?’ 

“«Miss Bearing—let me see, Geraldine Bearing, I believe. They 
all swear by her; everybody toasts her and sings her praise; she’s 
the reigning belle.’ 

debutante?’ 

* By no means; in her third year, and more popular than ever.’ 

“<Oh! but why Sphinx?’ 

“*You will see soon enough. Come, I will present you.’ 
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“And off we went toward the throng of devotees who were 
crowding each other for a word with their idol. Elbowing our 


way we were finally before her. Kirk paid his addresses, and I. 


was then introduced. At the mention of my name she turned her 
full blue eyes straight upon me; I met her gaze steadily. 

««Ah, Mr. Kirk, so you have brought me a rose with a Thorne 
this time?’ 

“The titter of amusement which this remark evoked nettled me. 
I was about to speak, and must have looked anything but pleasant. 

“*QOh, you needn’t be offended, Mr. Thorne,’ she interrupted, 
merrily; ‘it’s bad form; and, besides, it doesn’t pay, you know.’ 

“T was puzzled. ‘What manner of beast is this?’ I whispered 
in Kirk's ear. He only laughed. 

I begged the pleasure of a dance. Smilingly she handed me 
her programme; there was but one vacant line. I wrote my name 
upon it, and muttering something about being fortunate to secure 
it, passed on. 

“Then the music struck up again, and I went gliding away over 
the waxen floor with a petite little blonde from Boston, dressed in 
flaming red. I hate red; it is so suggestive! She was painfully 
talkative. 

“<«T saw you speaking with the Sphinx, Mr. Thorne,’ she said, 
coquettishly; ‘do you pay your devotions at that shrine?’ 


“ On the contrary,’ replied I, with an air of dignity, ‘I have had: 


the honor of knowing Miss Bearing but ten minutes.’ : 

“<TIndeed! Are you sure it is not ten and one-half, or,’ wi 
mock seriousness, ‘three-quarters ?’ 

“T smiled blandly, a tired, sickly smile. 

“*So you are a recent victim?’ she jabbered, ‘a captive 
whose chains are the stronger being but recently welded. Poor 
fellow! How hard it will go with you! Beware! she shows no 
mercy. Ah, here is the queen now, with her courtiers; let me see, 
there are only one—five—eight; only eight, including Deerforth. He 
is the most formidable, you know; suppose you try for an audience 
now; I will excuse you.’ 

“I glanced in the direction indicated without replying. As 
usual, she was surrounded by a crowd of clattering idiots, each 
jostling the other for a word or look. Conspicuous among these 
was a tall, handsome fellow of rather distingué appearance, whom 
I knew to be Deerforth. 

“*So Deerforth is the fortunate one?’ I inquired. 

“*He is at least the most persistent, and he worships her.’ 

“* T trust she reciprocates his feelings.’ 

“Well now, that is too good! How generous you are!—but,’ 
and she tapped my arm lightly with her crimson fan, ‘ you can’t 
deceive me, sir; I have read you.’ 

“I frowned— 

“ ‘There! she is looking at you now.’ 
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“T raised my eyes involuntarily. ‘The Sphinx!’ I muttered, as 
her eyes met mine; and what eyes they were!—great luminous 
orbs that looked through and through you, way down deep into 
your very heart. I had never seen such eyes before; I have never 
seen such since. I felt the muscles of my face quiver under her 
keen glance. Little tongues of flame shot from beneath her 
fringed lids. In vain I strove against an irresistible inclination to 
rush toward her why and for what purpose I knew not. I stepped 
forward; a smile stole over her face fora minute, a cold, proud 
smile , I dropped my eyes as if blinded by a bright light. As I 
turned away I heard a convulsive laugh, and glancing over my 
shoulder saw her in conversation with Deerforth. I knew of whom 
they were talking. 

“You did that bravely indeed!’ exclaimed my chattering part- 
ner, who had evidently been reading my thoughts ; ‘there’s not 
one man in fifty could meet her gaze as immovably as that.’ 

“T could hardly restrain myself from a hasty utterance, her expres- 
sions weresoannoying. And yet I could not deny that I was strange- 
ly impressed. ‘The Sphinx! the Sphinx!’ I whispered, inaudibly. 
There was something peculiarly magnetic, fascinating, in this 
woman’s appearance, and yet what that something was I could not 
tell. I had never felt such sensations before ; could it be that I, 
whom people called the most impassive stoic imaginable, had 
fallen in— The idea was preposterous! I broke this chain of 
thought with a hoarse laugh, which surprised my partner as much 
as it did myself. Before an explanation could be offered, the music 
ceased, and, bowing, I withdrew. 

“ At last came the waltz with her. She was with Deerforth, en- 
grossed in apparent argument. ‘He looks the fool!’ I heard her 
whisper as I approached. I felt my color rise as I stammered in 
confusion, ‘I believe I may claim the honor of this dance, Miss 
Bearing 

“As she accepted my arm and we walked forward I was afforded 
the opportunity of closer observation. She was not what the 
poets call ‘divinely tall,’ but rather, ‘divinely fair’; aw Watteau in 
style, and with graces as unusual as perfect. I had never seen 
such conspicuous individuality ; and her head !—the head of goddess 
—the dream of the painter !—every feature bearing the impress 
of a marble grandeur as mystical, as statesque, as it was ex- 
traordinary. Eyes like timid chameleons, and as fickle and 
dangerous—luring, deceiving, deep—deep! A nose whose per- 
fect symmetry suggested Grecian extraction; and blood-red 
lips on deliciously good terms with each other. Little pearl, pink- 
tipped fingers, whose warm, careless touch thrilled one’s heart 
with a strange rapture; to caress which were a crime. Withal, a 
manner daintily charming and attractive; a personnel interestingly 
social, but abstract and vexingly distant, intermingled with an air 
of hauteur. Thus our Lady Geraldine. 
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«So, Mr. Thorne,’ she began, ‘you belong to that class of 
self-styled benefactors of individuals in particular and humanity 
in general, honorably known as the medical profession ?’ 

“<T’m happy to say I do,’ replied I, good-naturedly. 

“And you are a specialist—an enthusiast; one who knows 
everything possible about certain things, and yet is constantly on 
the alert for more specific knowledge; an individual whose per- 
sistent efforts in the field of science have led him to make dis- 
coveries simply astounding in their nature, and which, if revealed, 
would establish the dogmas of a new philosophy of bging— 
reverse the order of evolution, change—’ 

«You flatter me,’ I interrupted; ‘I am only a common medic’— 

*“*change the universe into acolossal Utopia, she continued, not 
heeding my interruption, ‘and make an astonished world applaud 
in admiration! You are a fanatic—one who has allowed an am- 
bition for fame to run away with his brains and common-sense.’ 
She finished with a satisfied laugh: ‘Am I mistaken?’ 

afraid you are. 

«Oh !’ she cried, incredulously, ‘and have you no hobby ?’ 

“««*None,’ I said, hesitatingly—‘save the microscope.’ 

“<There!’ she cried, exultingly, ‘I told you so; why, man, you 
can’t fool me!’ with suggestive stress on the pronoun. 

“« But every physician uses that instrument,’ I explained. 

“*Of course,’ she condescended, ‘but few physicians employ it 
as you do—as a constant companion. They use it from necessity; 
you from love. To them it is an engine of power merely to aid in 
the overcoming of difficult obstacles; to you it is a magician whose 
art revealeth unseen mystical worlds, an alchemist whose cunning 
transforms the worthless dust of past generations into golden 
wonders of animate existence, a medium by which the known is 
linked with the unknown, a channel through which the hosts of 
the improbable pass downward from the realms of uncertainty into 
the full light of a positive conception, an agent which in your 
experienced hands becomes not only a power, but a force. Who 
was it—Balthasar ?—that said ‘The microscope holds a world of 
possibilities, the contemplation of which would convert an atheist, 
make the sane mad,’ and then added, prophetically, ‘to a future 
generation belongs the revelation of these phenomena’? Maybe 

ou are the ‘chosen one’—who knows? Come,’ she insisted, ‘ admit 
it; the microscope is your pet.’ 

“T could not deny it. Furthermore, I was astonished and 
delighted at her clever loquacity; annoyed by her cutting wit. 

«So I have discovered your real role,’ she ejaculated, with that 
same nervous laugh which had startled me before. ‘ Why, sir, I 
knew it the minute I placed eyes upon you—read you through and 
through.’ 

“She looked straight at me. I was aware of a feeling of strange 
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restlessness, discomfort. She laughed again, the same quick, 
convulsive laugh: ‘I read you through your eye.’ 

“T remembered the glances we had exchanged at meeting. 

“«That same eye,’ she rattled on, ‘which has counted the deli- 
eate lineaments on the body of the smallest insect, which has 
detected in the infinitesimal part of a second the fading ray in the 
orbs of the dying mosquito; that eye whose cunning has estimated 
with scientific exactness the number of hairs upon an Arabian 
camel’s anatomy; that eye which is familiar with the convolutions 
in the cerebellums of every member of the animal kingdom, and 
can detect the presence of blood corpuscles as easily as it can 
select an atom of hydrogen from a molecule of water; but which 
may fail,’ and her voice sank to a whisper, ‘to perceive the most 
turbulent emotion of the human heart.’ 

“It seemed an age she had been speaking, and yet the music 
had just struck up. It was a waltz from Strauss; and how she did 
dance! No effort, no motion, simply a divine presence. I hoped 
the music would never cease. 

“You waltz magnificently!’ I exclaimed, as we finished. 

“She assented taciturnly. She was too much used to compli- 
ments to value mine, I thought. — 

“*T have enjoyed the dance very much, ‘I added, tamely; and 
then, astonished at my stupidity, stammered, ‘I—should like to 
call upon you, Miss Bearing, if agreeable.’ : 

“*T should be charmed, Mr.—Mr. Thorne,’ she said, with an 
attempt at seriousness; ‘but,’ with that hateful hysterical titter, 
‘don’t, oh, I beg of you, don’t bring your microscope.’ 

«What day is best?’ Linquired. 

“She consulted the jewelled plates of her memoranda: ‘Thurs- 
day is vacant.’ 

“T bowed. Then Deerforth came to take her from me. I bit my 
lips; I dispised him. The next instant she was gone, and I was 
standing alone—with my thoughts. 

“ The following evening I was seated with Chadwick and Kirk 
before a snapping fire in Kirk’s comfortable library. We were 
discussing over our pipes the good old days when we three were 
at Andover and later at Harvard. 

said Chadwick, ‘whatever became of Dick Mans- 
eld?’ 

««Yes,’ interposed I, ‘I’ve often thought of him, and wondered 
where he has drifted to; do you know his whereabouts ?’ 

“*Dick Mansfield,’ replied Del, slowly, as he gazed into the red 
embers, ‘is dead,’ 

“We both started. ‘What! happy, careless, whole-souled Dick 
dead! Why, he was the pride of the campus, a perfect model of 
muscular strength and health, with the stature of Hercules!’ 

“* Poor Dick! he met a tragic fate. You remember, he gradu- 
ated a year before we did. Soon afterwards he went West—to the 
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Rockies, I think, where he engaged in some mining speculations 
and lost heavily. From there he returned East, was offered the 
management of a large franchise in New Orleans, and, having 
accepted the same, went immediately South. It was an eccentric 
boast of his, you recollect, that he would never marry; but, con- 
trary to this whim, while South he met a young woman for whom 
he formed a deep and lasting passion. The affection was appar- 
ently mutual, and an engagement ensued. His business pros- 
pered, and his cup of happiness wasfull. But, of a sudden, finan- 
cial reverses threw him into temporary embarrassment. Misfor- 
tune never comes single-handed. The day previous to that se- 
lected for the wedding, the bride-elect disappeared, leaving no 
explanation of her departure. Richard was broken-hearted. Her 
inconsistency and falseness well-nigh killed him outright. The 


strong always feel sorrow the more keenly; and yet he loved her . 


still. For days and weeks he sought her. He would not be- 
lieve her absolutely faithless, and his friends had not the heart to 
contradict him. He lived as one in a stupor, till finally they took 
him to an asylum, a mental wreck, His one thought was to find 
her. One night he broke from his attendant and threw himself 
from his window. They picked him from the pavement—dead; the 
fall had broken his neck.’ 

“*But what was the girl’s name?’ 

«“<That I cannot say. The courtship had been brief, and while 
Mansfield was in the bloom of his prosperity. It was whispered 
about that it was his money she was after, and that at heart she 
never really loved him. But he was the most devoted of Chester- 
fields, the gentlest of lovers.’ 

“<« So much for women!’ I exclaimed, as he finished; ‘all deceivers 
—all false!’ 

“Chadwick gave a significant whistle: ‘How about the Sphinx, 
Hal?’ 

“<Qh,’ said I, good-humoredly, ‘a sphinx isn’t a woman, you 
know.’ 

“<«Tf I’m not mistaken you'll find this particular one is.’ 

“*T hope, Hal, you are not as hard hit as poor Dick was,’ said 
Del, laughing. ‘Do you contemplate an immediate leap into the 
matrimonial whirlpool ?’ 

“«Hardly; but I confess to an interest in the young lady, and 
should very much like to know something of her history.’ 

“<«That information is easily supplied; you will know as much 
of Miss Bearing as anyone does when I tell you that she suddenly 
appeared in these parts three years since, like a meteor flashing 
across the horizon. She was immediately recognized as a leader 
in society, and has always enjoyed the influence of a potentate. 
She spends her summers at Newport, but returns to pass the 
winter here. She lives in luxurious splendor, and is evidently 
the possessor of a considerable fortune. Just which one of her 
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admirers bestowed the pertinent pseudonym by which she is 
known it is difficult to say; they all claim the honor.’ 

she accomplished?’ 

«Very. She draws and paints with a master hand, sings 
superbly, has three languages at her tongue’s end, dances to per- 
fection, and is a most delightful conversationalist—when in the 
mood.’ 

“T thought of my experience of the eres evening. 

“<«She is versatile, I remarked. 

«As sparkling and vivacious as an island of spice in a sea of 
claret.’ 

«And she is engaged to Deerforth ?’ 

“<*T think not; she wears no rin 

«He is consistent enough, the Lord knows!’ observed Chad- 
wick, ‘and deserves success; why, he won’t look at another girl.’ 

“How about her?’ I asked. 

“Oh, she doesn’t bother her mind much. She dances and talks 
and flirts with all the men, much to her own delight and to Deer- 
forth’s discomfort.’ 

“<Does she entertain well?’ 

“<The most gracious hostess imaginable; her dinners are inimit- 
able.’ 

«« And her teas ?’ 

“*As popular as Croesus’s gold.’ 

“What, does she receive alone ?’ 

«Ves, practically; she resides with some distant relative—an 
aunt, I believe, who is an unknown quantity, seldom seen.’ 

“<«Qne would infer she is not orthodox,’ said I. 

“Kirk and Chadwick laughed heartily. 

«She avoids conventionalities, and is as liberal in her actions as 
in her speech.’ 

«<«That’s saying a good deal,’ replied I, sarcastically. | 

“Chadwick crowded a handful of fragrant weed into the brown 
bowl of his meerschaum. 

““T think I never met a woman,’ mused he, slowly, ‘who 
possessed the magnetism this one has; why, she can draw a ten- 
penny nail from an oak plank by fixing her eyes upon it.’ 

««She has enduring properties too, which are qualitiesof merit.’ 

«*Exactly. She thinks no more of juggling with hearts than 
she does of a rally in tennis; I can recall a score of men who would 
lay down their lives for her even now, after having received blank 
refusals. She met their proposals with cold disdain—poor fellows! 
although previously she had led them to believe her in earnest. 

«<But I should think they would hate her.’ 

«<«She will not let them; men may come and men may go, but 
she goes on forever. 

«An interesting character in art, and a unique figure in the 
world of action,’ said I, earnestly. ‘But does she feel no— 
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“<Feel!’ repeated Kirk; ‘why, she has no mental touch what- 
ever; nought save the five physical senses.’ 
' “Gradually our conversation drifted to other topics. One by 
one the shadows stole silently down and mantled each object with 
their mystic light. The fire ceased its merry cracking and sank to 
sleep. ‘The Sphinx’ was forgotten by all—save one. 

“At last Thursday came, and with it mingled uncertainties and 
misgivings. I hada mind to forget her entirely and flee away. 
Still that irresistible something, explain it who may, held me vise- 


" like, and directed my footsteps toward her. I stood hesitating upon 


the broad steps that led to her door; with a sudden determination 
I pressed the bell, and half-regretfully: stepped back. The door 
swung open and I was ushered in. 

“To the reception-room,’ directed the maid; and drawing aside 
the heavy hangings, disappeared. I entered. 

“It was a spacious apartment, elegantly appointed, and resplend- 
ent with rich Oriental tapestries, quaint vases, and costly rugs. 
The walls were high, and hung with rare old paintings and gems 
of art in profusion. Over a luxurious fauteuil at one end was 
Alphonse de Neuville’s magnificent ‘Les Dernieres Cartouches;’ and 
here and there were genre subjects which displayed indications of 
more recent execution; I guessed whose they were. On an easel near 
the mosaic fireplace ‘stood a life-sized study in oil—a Madonna, 
and such a face! I recognized it immediately as hers. I was 
silently contemplating this as she flung back the portiére and 
noiselessly entered. 

“ Her laugh aroused me. I turned quickly, catching my breath as I 
did so. She stood in the passage toying with my card, and with an 
amused, half-tired expression on herface. The charming graces of her 
supple rorm were displayed to studied advantage through the simple 
folds of a rieh gown of blue silk, the monotony of whose color was 
relieved by delicate draperies of cream lace, caught lightly at the 
waist by a simple band of the same material, and at the neck 
suspended by a dainty golden clasp fashioned like a cerastes, 
with eyes of opaline and fangs of ruby. Its jealous clasp forbade 
the intrusion of my rude gaze, but enviously allowed a faint sug- 
gestion of the pearly skin beneath. Flowing sleeves fell carelessly 
from her elbows; her marble arms were bare. Like little flecks of 


‘azure sky a twain of satin slippers peeped timidly from beneath 


her flowing skirt. A profusion of mellow blond hair fell in little 
ringlets over her shapely shoulders; like miniature serpents they 
leaped and snapped as she moved her head. ‘A Medusa!’ I thought, 
‘as well as a Sphinx.’ 

“Still smiling, she came forward, extending one Shang hand. I 
grasped it, not daring to close my rough fingers over it, but hold- 
ing it lightly. 

«Well, how do you like it?’ she broke forth, abruptly, pointing 
toward the picture at which I had been gazing. 


‘ 
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se a aa said I, ‘and so like you—the face, I mean; is it your 
work?’ 

“*Who told you I had a brush ?’ she inquired, sharply, adopting 
the common but unclassical diction of the artist. 

“T explained how I had come by the information. 

««Oh, Mr. Kirk?’ I thought I detected a tremor of irritation in 
her voice as she mentioned his name. 

are a connoisseur— 

“No, I am not,’ I interrupted; ‘I know nothing of colors, and 
less of effect.’ 

“ «How deliciously frank you are!’ she exclaimed, with genuine 
admiration. ‘Yes,’ she continued, ‘it is mine, and the only one of ' 
which I am not ashamed.’ 

“On the contrary, you have reason to feel proud of it.’ 

“‘My friends all like it—that is, the face; they abhor the set- 
ting; and Deerforth, who has daubed some himself, you know, says 
it’s a chef deuvre. But Deerforth’--and a merry little twinkle 
stole into her violet eyes—‘isn’t to be trusted; he’s partial.’ 

“She laughed softly, and so didI. I was surprised to discover 
that I was feeling quite at ease. 

“But why did you choose to put your bright features on such a 
gloomy body?’ I asked, pleasantly; ‘one thinks of Madonnas as the 
most sombre beings conceivable.’ 

“Oh, that was only a whim of mine, and partly to—to tease 
Deeforth and the others; I love to see them wiggle.’ She broke 
into a fit of merriment. ‘It’s great fun to tease people.’ 

“And they object to your Madonna?’ 

“Oh, yes; but I don’t mind. Do you know, Mr. Thorne, I 
sometimes dream that I am a nun, all in black flowing clothes; 
everything black! black! black! How I hate black! So I put 
dark draperies on my Madonna to see how I shall really look when 
—when I am a sweet Sister of Charity.’ She finished with the 
detestable little laugh I despised so. 

I smiled grimly at the thought of this butterfly, this slave of 
fashion and pet of the world, ever wearing sable garments within 
a convent’s stony retreat. 

“But do be seated,’ she continued, setting the example by 
dropping comfortably upon a divan, ‘and talk; I do love so to hear 
people talk. Tell me all about yourself,’ she urged, earnestly— 
‘your habits, likes, faults, fancies, religion, virtues. Our sympo- 
sium must be unrestrained, for when we become older acquaint- 
a we shall be the better friends by understanding each other 
well.’ 

“T did talk. My verbosity was something amazing. It seemed 
as if a thousand rivers of thought poured their rushing waters into 
my brain; still my tongue moved. I told her my history, my plans 
for the future—rambling on‘incessantly. I despise people who talk 
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about themselves, yet under her influence I discussed my own 
interests as enthusiastically as I would ordinarily condemn such 
action. I made an ass of myself. I knew it, but she was such a 
delightful auditor, such a winning interlocutor! And still I was 
conscious all the time that she was playing with me—tossing me 
hither, thither, as a kitten would throw a ball of yarn. 

«So you will pass a few years on the continent?’ she remarked. 

“<«That is my intention at present.’ 

your object—travel ?’ 

“<*No, the pursuit of my profession.’ 

“Rather, the pursuit of mankind,’ she suggested, scornfully. 

“<«But whence your great antipathy for the medical profession ? 
I questioned. 

“A shadow crept over face, her eyes spat fire, she frowned and 
stamped her little foot angrily. 

«“<T hate doctors!’ she hissed; ‘oh, I scorn them!’ 

“She looked like a goddess. For a moment I forgot myself 
completely in my admiration, forgot my great love—the micro- 
scope, forgot my vocation, forgot everything, but felt a tingling 
regret that I had ever chosen the profession. 

“The feeling passed away as the clouds disappeared from her 
countenance and sunlight came again. 

“They are so sly, so cunning, so egotisical,’ she went on, ‘so 
cold.’ 

“T attempted so remonstrate; she waved me off. 

«They chop and cut unmercifully, with no thought of the pain 
they inflict. In the midst of sorrow and grief they witness 
deaths with the same placid indifference that they -display 
while practising vivisection upon the innocent lamb, or experi- 
menting in the art of transfusion—cruel, insensible! As to the- 
rapeutic faculties, they have none. They are a curse to the world. 
I defy you to mention a physician who was ever a humanist or a 
philanthropist.’ 

“But, I admonished, ‘they have redeeming features.’ 

* ‘None!’ 

“T thought best to change the subject: 

“Will you not play for me?’ 

“She bowed her head prettily and glanced at me from under 
her long lashes: 

“Yes, when you admit that I am right.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said I, surprised at myself, ‘I will agree that doctors 
grow sometimes unfeeling from long practice, but as a rule——’ 

“She did not wait to hear the rest, but with a silvery laugh 
tripped lightly away, to return presently with azither. She seated 
herself at my side to tune the delicate strings. Then she played 
and sang; and what melody she drew from those wee golden 
strands! And what a voice! It was heavenly—soft, tremulous, 
dreamy; now swelling forth strong and passionate, anon floating 
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away in the distance like the echoes of purling waters or the sigh- 
ing of anautumn wind. The minutes flew by unheeded; she had 
forgotten my presence; her thoughts were with her song. But I 
cared not—I knew no regret; I was in a delicious trance, an intoxi- 
cating languor. My past life, with all its follies and temptations, 
its blasted hopes, swept before me like a strange panorama. I 
laughed deliriously; she did not heed nor hear me. My spirit 
rose as if under the influence of a powerful stimulant. Anxiety 
and care were forgotten; I lived in a world ethereal, where a 
great sense of security and perfect satisfaction was the omnipo- 
tent element. I smiled, closed my eyes, and fancied myself Odys- 
seus, and her a Siren with songs celestial. 


“**Oh, may thy soul do my heart’s own bidding! 
Away with distrust! away with despair ! 
Then will the joy of passion be ridding 
Thy life from sorrow and cankering care. 


‘** Drink deep, tho’ to taste it were only sinning, 
To sin and to love! To love and to part ! 
Sweet joy in death; aye, death worth the winning; 
A refuge of peace to the sin-saddened heart.’ 


“Of a sudden she stopped; her sharp laugh aroused me. I 
thanked her. I do not remember what I said—something awkward. 
She only laughed again; she loved music; it was a pleasure to sing, 
she said. 


“Then she began talking, resuming the topic we—or rather I— 
had discussed first. 

“<Your career has been remarkably interesting, Mr. Thorne, 
crowded with incident and rare situation, but painfully lacking 


in one respct.’ 

« «What is that ?’ I inquired. 

Romance.’ 

“T smiled. 

“<Have you had no little love game? no ilirtation? no affaire 
du ceeur?? 

“<« None at all,’ said I. 

“*Poor fellow! But I forgot’—and she frowned; ‘a doctor has 
no heart; to him it is simply a physical organ.’ 

“Tf she were right, I wondered what it was that was thumping 
so persistently beneath my coat, seeming to wince under her 
scathing irony. 

«So you are like all men,’ she persisted, ‘ heartless; they have 
nothing but cold red blood.’ ' 

“How different had been her experience! she, with her scores 
of suitors! I was amazed at her stolid bitterness. 

“«And women?’ I asked. 

“Exactly dissimilar: affectionate, trusting, true.’ 


‘ 
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“T could hardly restrain a smile of contempt. 
«You refer rather to exceptions than the rule.’ 


«<T speak of characteristics peculiar to the sex universally, and. 


by no means restrained to individuals,’ she declared, firmly. 

“T laughed outright at her affected sincerity. 

««But there are exceptions—many exceptions?’ I insisted. 

««Yes—on the other side.’ 

“«* But,’ said I, ‘you will grant that fickleness and inconsistency 
are at least exclusively feminine attributes.’ 

“‘Hardly attributes, rather distinctions; attributes commence 
where class characteristics discontinue. Individuality is not a 
righteous criterion; it is always exceptional, questionable. Person- 
ality is the embodiment of peculiarities, be they masculine or 
ee which force circumstances and thereby develop attri- 

utes.’ 

“«You are delightfully philosophical,’ I ventured, ‘but remark- 
ably unreasonable.’ 

«Can you deny these facts ?’ 

«Yes, by citing an opposite.’ 

“T recalled the sad story of Richard Mansfield’s experience, and 
related it with deep feeling. She listened attentively until I had 
finished, and I fancied she seemed greatly agitated as she remarked: 

“*You have stated an exception that proves the rule.’ 

“*Nay, in this exception we may trace a conspicuous element of 
generality.’ 

“She did not answer. 

“*As to his sensibility we can discover nothing to condemn. 
This instance is not dissimilar from others.’ 

“She nodded assent. 

«<Were not his constancy and faith praiseworthy ?’ 

*¢ Admirable!’ she exclaimed, with feeling. ii 

“Again was I surprised to find her so frank. Who knows, I 
thought, but she may be different, after all, from what I had 
pictured her? She is at least susceptible to humane impressions, 
and is not devoid of feeling. I inwardly rebuked Kirk for his 
unfair criticism. 

“*But who knows,’ she broke out, with animation, ‘the under- 
current of sentiment, the unforseen motives that might justly have 
induced the situation you have detailed? We can ill afford to esti- 
mate causes that impel such unusual destiny; perchance,’ and her 
lips trembled with an emotion for which I could not account—‘per- 
chance it were best after all.’ 

“‘Nor will we question results, I agreed; and then added 
vehemently, ‘But we are forced to denounce with bitter condemna- 
tion the fraility of her who, if she did not stimulate, might at least 
have prevented such conditions.’ 

“She did not reply, but her lips moved slowly, and I imagined 
she uttered some inaudible apology for the action of that one of 
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her sex whom I had censured. Women are always ready with 
excuses, and defensive of their most sinful sisters. 

“Then I arose to depart. 

«You are not going so soon, Mr. Thorne ?’ 

“‘T was about to apologize for my informality in remaining so 
long,’ said I, smiling. 
“«That would have been in poor taste,’ she remonstrated, ‘ es- 
pecially as we have enjoyed ourselves so much. What with your 
philosophies and arguments we have had quite a tilt. But do you 

leave for Edinburgh next week ? 

“<The week after,’ I replied. 

“T shall hope to see you often before you go—very often; you 
will always be welcome.’ 

“Then I went, with her sweet face before my eyes, and her 
words echoing in my mind: ‘They have nothing but cold red 
blood.’ 

“But I did not go to Edinburgh the following week, nor the 
next month, nor for many weeks and months. 

“Her wish was satisfied, for she indeed saw me very often after 
that first call. I went to the house again and again, once a week 
at first, then more frequently; then to operas, balls, and took long 
walks with her in the happy springtide, until it grew to be a set- 
tled thing for me to be with her, and people became accustomed 
to it and ceased commenting when we appeared together. 

“T sometimes saw Deerforth, but he was always sullen and 
envious. We exchanged no words. He came frequently too, but 
seldom when I was there—never if he could prevent it. He re- 
garded me as a trespasser; and, in fact, such I was. 

“The names of her beaux were legion. She showed no decided 
partiality; I doubtedif she entertained any preference; she smiled, 
danced, flirted with everyone, and received flowers and gifts from 
them all with an easy grace which was surprising, and the envy 
of what few feminine associates she had. 

“All that time no word of affection passed between us. I re- 
garded her merely as a friend—as a character so unique as to 
invite persistent study, and one which aroused the most artistic 
sentimentality capable to my deplorably insensible nature. I 
doubted if she looked upon me as a friend, even at times, her 
desires and expressions were often so impulsively inconsonant with 
my own; but thought she was inclined to consider me as an out- 
cast from the world, a subject for pity rather than esteem. She 
had often regretted with true fervor that ‘no spark of love had ever 
brightened the gloom of my life,’ and I—I sometimes lamented it 
too. 

“T had learned to know her much better than at first. At least 
I flattered myself that I knew her at her best, and read her more 
easily than others. Her simplicity was often exquisitely striking, 
and her sincerity bewitching; but these were features that were 
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seldom apparent, never visible to the casual observer. She never 
appeared at her best to outsiders or mere acquaintances. It was 
to her friends—her friend, I might better say, for I was the only 
one, save Deerforth, who was at all intimate with her—that she 
appeared to decided advantage. Deep in her convictions, passion- 
ate, often sweetly melancholy, she was gifted with a perception 
frequently unmeaningly tantalizing, and could discern the working 
of material things with an instinctive foresight. Yet there would 
come times when she would seem to be lost to impressions, and 
was cold and unendurably conscious of her peculiar charms. 

“T was surprised to find her a thesaurus of literary knowledge. 
She had read widely, and was familiar with the works of every 
author from Dante to George Eliot. Southey was her champion, 
and Bulwer-Lytton her most violent opponent; she never tired 
quoting from her favorites. 

“Often I used to sit alone in the twilight, dreaming and think- 


- ing of all she had said. Her words always remained fresh in my 


memory, and she said little that did not possess some hidden 
meaning—at least to me. I used also to wonder if she ever 
thought of me when we were apart—if she ever regretted my 
absence, and longed to have me with her. If she did, she was too 
proud to tell me. I sometimes experienced a complete revulsion 
of feeling—thought myself a fool, and ridiculed my lack of courage 
to leave her. Then would come the reaction. 

“Once I really imagined I loved her, but the fantasy soon dis- 
appeared, and I knew that what I had thought was affection was 
simply an intense interest incident to friendship under such novel 
circumstances. At such times my brain would echo with the 
words, ‘They have nothing but cold red blood,’ and I would awake 
from my reverie to a sense of conscientious remorse at my own 
waywardness and pitiable want of determination. I have often 
marvelled since that I was as firm even as I was, and have wondered 
why I did not lose myself, as most men did, beneath the magic 
spell of her art. 

“So the bright vernal days wore away. I remember one night 
in particular I had dropped in as was my custom for a social call. 
After the usual greeting, she began: 

“*Do you remember the first time you called, and I told you 
that when we came to be better acquaintances we should be the 
closer friends by understanding each other well?’ 

««Yes; and how cleverly you prophesied!’ said I. 

“She was silent for a minute. 

“*Do you really think so?’ 

“You were as truthful as an Athenian oracle,’ I replied, laugh- 
ing. 
“But, Mr. Thorne ’—and she wound her dainty lace mouchoir 
into a love-knot and touched it lightly to her cheek—‘do you 
know, I sometimes think I don’t understand you at all.’ 
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“T did not answer, but laughed merrily at her earnestness. ~ 

«*Yes,’ she went on, ‘you are different from most men; so un- 
like those I meet elsewhere, so refreshingly original, and—and ir- 
reproachable 

“T had never seen her in this mood before, and was interested 
in studying a new phase of my subject. 

“What other men like, you despise; their defects often become 
your merits; their imperfect motives, causes which acttate you to 
mature action. I know your fancies and reasons, your virtues— 
and faults,’ she continued, slowly; ‘thus far I understand you, but 
no farther. When I first saw you I fancied I had read you easily, 
but I was deceived; you are so unlike other men.’ 

“<«First impressions are hardly reliable,’ I suggested, some- 
what dryly, as I remembered certain remarks I had overheard 
on that memorable evening of our first meeting. 

‘No,’ she said, with a vague, far-away look in her eyes, ‘they 
are not; in your case remarkably so.’ 

“Indeed !’ 

‘Mr. Thorne, do you believe in first impressions?’ She turned 
abruptly and looked directly at me. 

“ ‘Have I not but just assured you they are unreliable?’ I said, 
smiling. 

“Yes, but—but you have known exceptions 

**“Possibly.’ 

«To be more particular—as to myself, have you ever changed 
your first opinions of me?’ 

“T made no reply. 

«Will you not admit it?’ she urged. 

“ «No, I have never changed them materially.’ 

“She hesitated: ‘Will you tell me what they were?’ 

“T broke into a forced, uneasy laugh: ‘We are treading on danger- 
ous ground, Miss Bearing.’ 

“She did not even glance up; I saw that she was serious, and 
I resolved to make short work of it. 

“<T fancied you were not altogether satisfied with life, but were 
compelled to 

Well?’ 

“<To act from force of circumstances rather than desire. Being 
of an irresolute nature you were obliged to supply energy of pur- 
pose where instinct had failed to contribute it.’ 

«You were wrong,’ she interrupted, agreeably. 

«*And were consequently impelled toward irrationality and 
assumed vanity. Continued realizatidn and familiarity with the 
actualities of life have rendered you exacting, and an occasional 
failure of intention served to heighten an intuitive craving for 

ower. 

“She winced perceptibly. 

«<The possession of unusual talent and well-developed faculties 
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has increased your appreciation of the efforts of others, but made 
you envious. You love popularity and influence, and have ‘ 

on.’ 


‘relinquished many cherished ambitions for them. Being con- 
tinually restrained, you seldom appear at your best.’ 

“She sighed playfully, and affected relief as I finished: ‘You 
rogue! I deserved better treatment than that.’ 

“*T have not spoken subjectively,’ I said, ‘rather— objectively; 
and besides, we have agreed that first impressions are not to be 
trusted.’ 

“She laughed convulsively. I did not know whether she was 
pleased or irritated. 

“<You have only described the condition of many women,’ she 
said, ‘and—and I am satisfied to escape so easily.’ 

“‘Many women, I meditated; and yet how few women in reality 
were like her! 

Women are indeed strange creatures,’ I mused. 

«And lamentably misundersood!’ she exclaimed, bitterly. 

“<«Circumstances are always so overpowering, and human beings 
—especially human women—so deplorably weak.’ 

‘Rather say human men are so strong. Not that the one is 
weak, but that the other is stronger; tis a comparative analogy.’ 

«¢But you would not attribute all of woman's foibles and faults 
to poor man?’ quéstioned I, seriously. 

“*Man’s deceits become woman’s fancies—follies.’ 

“<«But do they not in turn revert to man’s annoyance?’ 

Possibly.’ 

“*Man’s divergences— 

“¢Are many,’ she interrupted, with her old nervous laugh. 

««And woman’s convergences—few.’ 

“*Now you are just grand,’ she said, clapping her tiny hands; 
‘I love to hear you talk that way—-so foolishly sensible.’ 

“<*T laughed heartily as I looked up and found her soft eyes 
twinkling and dancing like love-lights. 

“Women are easily led, Mistress Fairy,’ I said; ‘but what think 
you of those—as Milton has it— 


‘* Ladies whose bright eyes 
Rain influence ” ?’ 

“ T fear, sir’—and a charming, dangerous light darted from her 
mcrae orbs—‘ they have more formidable weapons than they re- 
alize.’ 

“Strange, but at that very minute down deep in my heart I was 
emphatically expressing the same truth. 

“‘And having discoved this fact by experience, should they con- 
tinue to wield this influence ?” 

“Her cheeks turned slightly paler, and darting a quick, search- 
ing glance at me, she faltered: 
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‘Confessedly—no.’ 

“Should we then not censure their waywardness ?” 

“Rather pity their infirmity. Feminity possesses the properties 
of a spiritual inertia which develops into a destructive force 
when imbued with the power of locomotion; it gains prestige at 
the expense of faculty, and loses character by excessive practice. 
It is not easily controlled, and increases in velocity proportionally 
as its incentives become greater; it is too dangerous for ordinary 
use.” Again she laughed wildly. 

“T did not expect such an admission from you,’ said I. 

“This was the last time I saw her alone. It was early June, and 
having resolved to depart for Edinburgh, as had been my expec- 
tation long before, I called upon her one evening to inform her of 
my intention and bid her farewell. She seemed surprised, but 
appeared in unusually good spirits, and expressed no sorrow that 
I was going. 

“Deerforth was present upon this occasion, andacted so remark- 
ably agreeably thatI was moved to think that [had misjudged the 
fellow after all. It was evident, however, that he considered my 
departure as a blessing, which was the more welcome coming unex- 

ectedly as it did. Under such circumstances he could afford to 
ay aside malice and assume good feeling, whether it were sin- 
cere or not. As for her, she really appeared to pay more atten- 
tion to him than to me, and seemed unconscious of the fact that, 
after weeks of constant association, we were soon to be separated, 
possibly never to meet again. I confess I felt decidedly different, 
and was pained that she displayed no feeling of regret. Yet I 
asked myself, ‘Why should she care? She thinks no more of me 
than of others who have “cold red blood.”’ 
_ “When I went, she followed me to the door and stood chatter- 
ing gayly. 

“*Have you your microscope packed securely, Mr. Thorne? It 
would be a pity to neglect that.’ And then holding up her finger 
warningly and shaking her curly head, ‘Mind you, sir, my moral- 
izing, and don’t forget that I vowed vengeance if you shed any 
more innocent blood—even a flea’s.’ 

“But I did not smile; I was thinking of other things. I had 
not dreamed it would be so hard to leave her, and here I was now 
heartily regretting it. With an effort I recovered my self-posses- 
sion. She — a moment upon the threshold after the final 
parting, and waved her hand at me. I heard her nervous laugh 
and ‘ Bon Voyage !’ 

The next instant she was gone. 

“Two years passed. In the meantime I had gone from Edin- 
burgh to Paris, where I was stationed on the medical corps at the 
Hotel des Invalides during the plague. While at this latter place 
I was agreeably surprised one day to receive a visit from Kirk. 
He was doing the continent for his health, and hearing of my 
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whereabouts hunted me up. In the course of our conversation he 
remarked: 

«By the bye, Hal, do you recollect the Sphinx—Miss Bearing?’ 

“*Certainly,’ said I; ‘I was about to inquire concerning her; I 
— she is Mrs. Deerforth by this time. Is she as popular as 
ever?’ 

; ae fact is, no one knows where she is,’ Kirk replied, with a 
augh. 

“TI could hardly conceal my excitement. 

“*A week after your departure her engagement with Deerforth 
was announced. He was the happiest man on earth. Congratu- 
lations flowed in, and everything went smoothly. Preparations 
were making for the wedding; it was to be an elaborate affair, and 
was the talk of the community. On pretext of ordering her trous- 
seau Miss Bearing went to New York, and—’ 

«“*And what?’ I cried, guessing the truth. 

“*Has never been heard from since.’ 

“<«How did Deerforth take it?’ I asked, after recovering from my 
first surprise. 


«He would not believe her false until days and weeks passed y 


and no news came of her. On the night that had been selected 
for the wedding he retired to his own room as usual. In the 
morning they found him—dead.’ 

“«A most extraordinary case!’ 

“¢Yos, and how singularly like Dick Mansfield’s!’ 

“But I hardly heard what he said; my brain was reeling with a 
thousand thoughts, my ears echoed with a familiar shrill laugh, 
and I found myself repeating silently, ‘ They have nothing but cold 
red blood.’ 

“When the plague subsided I went to the pest-hospitals at 
Prague. Soon after my arrival I was one day summoned to St. 
Catherine’s Convent, a nunnery in an adjacent suburb, where it 
was feared the prevailing infection had taken root. One of the 
sisters, the messenger told me, had been ill for a week, but had 
obstinately refused medical assistance on account of a peculiar 
aversion for physicians. It had been her custom to visit the 
hospitals daily, carrying flowers and food; it was thought she had 
contracted the disease there. Instances of this character were of 
such frequent occurrence that I gave it but a passing thought. 

“Upon arriving at the gate of the convent I was received by 
two black-veiled nuns and conducted through the dreary passages. 
The harsh echoes that mocked our footsteps made me shudder 
involuntarily, the gloom was so impenetrable, so overwhelming. 
Familiar as I was with such scenes, I had never before felt such 
solitude, such utter seclusion from the world. 

“They had laid her on a rough bed at the extremity of a long, 
dark corridor. Near her head stood a tall candelabrum, with its 
wax tapers winking dreamily, and at her feet hung a picture of 
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the Holy Virgin and the little Saviour. My eye caught these 
surroundings as I approached, shuddering. 

“She was breathing heavily. One bare arm hung limp by her side, 
her face was partly beneath the covering, and her head turned 
slightly. I drew down the coarse clothes and with an exclamation 
started back, ‘My God! it is she!’ 

“She was insensible; it was the stupor that often precedes 
death. Her disease had reached an advanced stage, but might 
have been prevented by timely aid. How my memory worked as I 
knelt there in that dreary place with her hot hand in mine, and 
felt her fevered pulse throb, throb, throb its measured death- 
notes ! 

“She moved uneasily and opened.her eyes. Slowly her fading 
sight crept from one object to another until it rested upon my 
anxious face. A slight pressure of her cold little fingers intimated 
that she recognized me, while a single word escaped her white 
lips— 

‘You!’ 

“She sank upon the pillow and fell into a semi-slumber, during 
which she was delirious and talked incessantly of the old days 
whert we had been friends, and of Deerforth and others. Then she 
would laugh that hollow, nervous laugh, and raise this little crucifix 
to her lips, praying the Good Mother to forgive her sins. 

“The dying sunlight stole in through the latticed window and 
fell trembling across the picture of the Virgin at her feet, lighting 
up the sad features with a soft halo. She observed it, and pointing 
with her slender fingers, whispered: 

“«Harold’—it was the only time she ever called me that—‘do 
you remember my Madonna? and how you laughed at me when 
I said that I should some day—be—like—this?’ 

“A great lump was in my throat, and my cheeks were wet. I 
did not answer. 


«That was so long ago—so long!’ she went on, quietly, ‘when ~ 


we were happy—and free. Oh! so many things have happened 
since; and I have suffered so.’ 

“TI tried to quiet her. ‘It is no use; I am going—soon,’ she said. 
‘You were so good, so patient, in those dear old days; you pitied 
me for my childish follies. I knew it—and I could not burden you 
with my secret. But, oh! I loved you so; loved you as I never 
loved before—loved you silently and alone—loved you as no one 
can love you again. I used to pray that some day you would know 
it; and—and now you do.’ 

“She laid her hand upon my bended head, and smoothed my 
cheek. 

“‘Deerforth guessed my secret, and reproached me; I would 
have married him, but I could not forget you. Then I fled away. 
I remembered you had gone to Edinburgh, and followed you there; 
since then I have sought you everywhere—wandering from place 
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to place. Alas! such a hopeless quest! At last, weary and broken- 
hearted, I came here, living alone with my great love—hoping 
sometimes—to—meet—you—up—there.’ She raised to her lips 
the rosary from her white breast: ‘I hoped by penitence to win 
forgiveness for my sins.’ She choked and wept softly. 

“T saw how she was suffering, and knew the end must soon 
come. Finally a change came over her. Her cheeks burned, and 
something like the old familiar look was on her face. I leaned 
over to catch her words. 

“«Remember that I loved you, darling, as—as I never loved 
before. ‘I loved you! Oh, Iloved you! It is so easy to die now— 
so comforting to have you with oat 


‘*«« Sweet joy in death ; aye, death worth the winning ; 
A refuge of peace to the sin-saddened heart.’ 


“A shudder passed through her form: ‘It is so dark—there; 
hold me tighter; I—see—them—now; Dick—Deerforth, Har—’ 

“She smiled—the same old mischievous smile, but how it 
mocked me now! ‘Good-bye—I—am—going—now; sweet rest.’ 

“She sank back upon the rude pillow, the smile still on her lips, 
the lights lingering on her sweet face. 

“ We laid her among the lilies in the shadow of the grim old 
convent wall. It was best that she should sleep there, I thought. 
I put a white cross at her head, and the good sisters came, with 
their black robes, and laid flowers on the little green mound, and 
sang mournful litanies and chants, and prayed the good Lord to 
receive her spotless and pure spirit into eternal life. A little bird 
came too,and perched above her, andsang a plaintive vesper dirge. 
But I did not listen to these sweet, sad sounds, for above them all 
: — hear a voice repeating, ‘They have nothing but cold red 

ood.’ 

“The holy sisters wept when they thought of her. ‘She was so 
young and pure, they said. One of them gave me her crucifix, 
and showed me a little golden brooch she used to wear about her 
neck. It was of simple device, and bore the words ‘To G. B. from 
~, a the case was a photograph—the picture of Richard 

ansfield.” 


As Harold Thorne ceased speaking, a little muffled sob arose 
from beneath the curls on his a 
Marion! Marion! you are not angry, darling?” 
“No, dear—only thinking.” 
JEAN La Rue Buryert. 
Cananpataua, N. Y, 
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ON THE PLAINS OF LARIMIE, 


THE PLAINS OF LARAMIE. 


The day is bright, the sky is fair, 
And clear the crystal mountain air; 
The upland grasses, low and sweet, 
Tread soft beneath our horses’ feet; 
With loosened rein we gallop free 
Across the Plains of Laramie. 


Mile after mile, before our eyes, 

The fair wide plain extended lies 

To where the mountains, bare and brown, 
Sit stately neath each snowy crown, 

Like dusky queens that regally 

Rule the broad plains of Laramie. 


But see! across the sunlit grass 

A cloud’s dark shadow slow doth pass; 
In it a thousand shadows creep, 

A living cloud of countless sheep! 
With one lone herder silently 

Pacing the plains of Laramie. 


As we draw near, the shepherd seems 
Awakened from a world of dreams; 
With low, sad speech and listless eyes, 
Half to himself he slow replies 

As to his life, and how came he 

To herd the sheep on Laramie. 


‘*Day after day my watch I keep, 
Slow wandering with these silent sheep 
In one dull round, day after day; 

And many a lonely man, they say, 
Goes mad, from sheer monotony, 

On these dull plains of Laramie. 


**Oft in my lonely hut at night 
Sleepless I wait the morning’s light; 
E’en my poor dog doth understand, 
And in the darkness licks my hand, 
The only thing that cares for me 

On these drear plains of Laramie, 
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‘* Save one alone, for she I love 
Bends down to me from heaven above; 
The evening star, her taper bright, 
She holds far o’er the mountain height, 
That I the way to her may see, — 

And leave these plains of Laramie.” 


We left him to his lonely way, 

But when we came, another day, 

The sheep were wandering far and wide; 
Our call no answering voice replied; 
Naught of the herdsman could we see 


O’er all the plains of Laramie. 


EvuGENE Barry. 
Lynn, Mass. 
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A Sunday in April, 1864; one of those clear, fresh mornings that 
bring gladness of spirit, and impart vigor to mind and body. 

The gentlemen were on the porch discussing the probabilities 
of the battle, reported as soon totake place. As I listened—think- 
ing more of the killed and wounded that weresure to be the result, _ 
than of the victory that perchance might be ours—an ambulance 
was driven rapidly to the door, and stopped. Recognizing Miss 
Dix, I was hurrying to meet her, when, waving me back, she said, 
“T want you; get. your bonnet; be quick!” I might have rebelled 
against her imperative tone at any other time; then I onl 
hastened to obey. In a few moments I appeared, satchel in hand. 
Miss Dix smiled approval as I sprang into the ambulance. She 
ordered the driver to the Columbia Hospital. We proceeded ata 
rapid pace. I was silent, waiting to hear the cause of this sudden 
call, while watching that troubled countenance, so expressive of 
quick sensibility and nervous energy. At lengthshespoke. ‘There 
is going to be a battle; all the experienced nurses are wanted at 
the front. You must take the place of one at the Columbia Hospital. 
The patients are mostly convalescents.” . 

We soon reached our destination. I was introduced to the 
matron, Mrs. Russell, and at once assigned to duty. There was 
no waste of words or of time. These two women were in earnest. 
A nurse was no more to them than is the private soldier to his 
general. 

One night, as I was about retiring, the matron came to my door 
accompanied bya young girl of apparently seventeen years of age, 
whom she wished should occupy the spare bed in my room. The 
girl, or young woman, as I suppose I should call her, as she was 
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married, had left her eight-months-old baby at home, and was 
on her way to her husband in Virginia. She was_ bright 
and cheerful, “‘was sure she would find ‘Jim’ most well,” and 
she had “so much to tell him of baby, whom he had not seen.” 
Then she showed photographs of husband and child, and told 
me her history. She had come from the far West, passed on from 
conductor to conductor. “ All the folks were so kind”—and “ just 
think! to-morrow I will see Jim.” In that faith she fell asleep. 

With sad forebodings I looked on that childish face, on which 
there settled no shadow of coming ill, Her head lay upon the 
bolster, while her arms encircled the pillow, drawing it closely to 
her heart, in dreams clasping her treasure. 

Wishing to learn something more of my room-mate, I went in 
search of the matron, and in answer to my inquiries she said they 
had late intelligence; her husband was very low; there was doubt 
if his wife would be allowed to go to him. As she had relatives 
in Baltimore, it was thought best to let the girl-wife go to them, 
and there receive definite information. 

When I awoke the next morning, Nancy was rubbing away on 
her pretty teeth with great vigor. Wishing to go through the 
same performance, I looked for my tooth-brush; it was not in its 
place. Observing my movements, and taking the brush from her 
mouth, Nancy said, “I will be done with your brush directly. I 
lost mine, and I promised Jim I would clean my teeth every 
morning.” Of course I told her she could keep it; I could get 
another. She was averse to doing so at first, thinking she would 
rob me, but as I insisted, she dried it carefully and put it in her 
satchel. Evidently she was a nice, tidy little body, if not very 
particular in the matter of tooth-brushes. 

Having finished her toilet, Nancy took from her satchel Har- 
per’s Magazine, but, with a start, as though she had forgotten 
something, she changed it for her bible. I asked her to read aloud: 
she replied, “I aint much of a reader.” 

In the afternoon she left for Baltimore, where she received the 
intelligence of her husband’s death. Poor child! How thankful 
we were that she had father, mother, and baby to comfort her! 
Doubtless long ere this her. loving, trusting nature has found 
support; but must not the shock of that terrible blow have re- 
turned again and again, casting a shadow over her life? 

Some weeks elapsed, when one morning a slip of paper was 
handed to me, which read “Come immediately to my office. D. D.” 
With a hasty “Good-bye” to the matron I obeyed the order. 
The ambulance soon brought me to Miss Dix’s office. The win- 
dows were filled with plants, many of them in bloom, giving the 
room a cheerful aspect. while the floor and the corners of the 
room were piled up with all sorts of hospital stores, bandages, 
wearing apparel for the invalid soldiers, bedding, etc. Several 
nurses were receiving directions. Isat down on a box to await 
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my turn. In a few minutes we werealone. Miss Dix addressed me 
excitedly: “You must go at once to Armory Square Hospital; 
the wounded are being taken there by the hundreds. You will find 
enough to do.” : 

With nervous haste she filled a basket with such articles as 
would be needed. She looked tired and worn, and was evidently 
kept up by excitement, which could only find relief in action. 
Allthe previous night she and the other ladies had been at the 
steamboat wharf ministering to the wounded as they arrived. 

The hospital grounds were crowded with the wounded and the 
dying, on stretchers. Stepping over several, I made my way to a 
tent, already filled to its utmost capacity. Before I could lay 
aside my bonnet and gloves, a pleading voice said: ‘Do, please, 
ma’am, look at my leg?” There lay aman of powerful frame and 
fine, open countenance. I removed the soiled bandage, taking 
care to notice the way it was put on, as it must be replaced. 

“T am afraid I wont be able to put it on like this,” I said; 
“of course the doctor dressed it?” 

“*Oh, no, ma’am; it was one of them ladies at the front; she 
was better than any doctor.” 

By this time the poor mutilated limb was exposed to view. It 
had been amputated just above the knee. The man raised himself, 
and taking his leg with both hands, looked at it with a piteous 
nn as though it was something that did not belong to 

im. 
The flesh had shrunk from the bone, leaving a cavity that was 
alive with such life as I had supposed could exist only in the 
dead; mean, loathsome, crawling life! Overcome with a sudden 
faintness I turned aside. Seeing a physician, I said, ‘‘Do attend 
to this man.” 

* What are you here for, if you cannot attend to him yourself?” 
was the brusque reply. 

“ A sensible answer,” I rejoined, self-possessed at once. 

A convalescent soldier stood near. Motioning him to approach, 
“What shall I do?” I asked, pointing to the patient’s leg. 

“‘Clean ‘em out; I'll hold his leg,” he replied, no ways moved. 

«Oh, no; let me bold it.” I urged. 

“You can’t; you ain’t strong enough.” he answered, with a smile. 

Well, kneeling, and using a whalebone from my dress, I did it! 
The limb was thoroughly cleansed and freshly bandaged. 

Eager eyes had watched from the beds near by. Eager voices 


- spoke: “ Won’t you look at my foot, ma’am; it hasn’t been dressed 


for a week.” ‘Do come to me next, ma’am,” etc. Many cases 
similar, but not quite so bad as the first, received thorough eare. 

A strange quietude—a quietness that could be felt—pervaded 
that crowded tent. Amputations had been performed; whispered 
consultations had met my ear, mingled with the piteous excla- 
mation, “Oh, Doctor!” as some poor fellow suddenly realized 
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that he was to lose a part of himself. With the respect uncon- 
-wetmaiie inspired by suffering, everyone moved quietly, spoke 
Ow. 

As the wounded were brought in, to each was given a glass of 


wine. How gratefully they received it! There was but one glass - 


left. Which should have it? The one to whom I decided to give 


‘it, divining my intention, said, pointing to his comrade, “Give it 


to him; he needs it most.” 

The beds were soon filled. The doctor went his rounds. My 
duties as “lady nurse” were defined. Before leaving, I made the 
acquaintanee of all my patients. 

What different characters were there assembled! Among them 
were five boys, ranging from fourteen to eigteen years. Three of 
them died within two weeks. Of the two left, Smith and O’Brien, 
the latter interested me the most. He was only fourteen, a little 
waif; he had no memory of father or mother; like Topsy, he 
“growed.” His story was brief. He had lived in New York, sold 
papers, shovelled snow, blacked boots, slept under door-steps; had 
a friend, a carpenter, who let him sleep in the shavings in his shop 
when it was “rale freezing cold.” He enlisted as a drummer, got 
the $90 bounty, went with his regiment to Blackwell’s Island, 
where he was robbed of his money, a white vest, and a pair of 
shoes. One who was in the same regiment told me O’Brien 
showed great bravery; he beat his drum when wounded and on 
his knees. Poor fellow! he had half-a-dozen wounds, yet he was 
cherry and full of fun. How he would scold the male nurses if 
they were rough, while to “lady nurse” he was always gentle. 
Every night he hada fresh bed, that is, a clean tick filled with 
fresh straw; such was the doctor’s order; O’Brien would have it. 
“ Now, lady nurse, won’t you just hold on till them fellows fix my 
bed,” he would say, with as much vim as a Samson might speak, 
fearing that he might not get it after “lady nurse” left. 

Opposite to O’Brien lay Smith, who was sixteen. His foot had 
been amputated, and gangrene had setin. There was a “gangrene 
ward;” he had no right to be in my ward. Seeing a lady there, he 
wanted to come, and through some deception—his doctor having 
left—he got the nurse to bring him in. When it came out that 
he had gangrene in his wound, the patients were naturally very 
angry, as most of the cases were amputation, and doing well. 
They said Smith should leave the ward; Smith cried; O’Brien 
called him “a calf.” The men were indignant that he should 
have gotten in through deception. Altogether there was quite an 
excitement. 

Then there came a reaction, and “lady nurse” appealed to the 
patients, urging that he was “only a boy,” etc. Finally they 
decided that he might remain if he had an entirely different basin 
and sponge, unlike all the others, and “didn’t keep up such a 
fuss.” Smith promised everything, Red tape was tied in his 
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sponge, an odd basin was given him, and, as O’Brien said, “Now 

e baby’s satisfied.” 

I asked O’Brien if he would like to be educated. 

**You mean read and write and learn in books? Sure, I always 
did want to read about them pictures I see in the papers.” 

“When you get well you shall go to school.” 

He replied sadly, “Oh! lady nurse, I’se most played out.” 

I tried to talk with him about the future, but like many wiser 
than himself, he was disposed to let the future rest. 

He said, “The Lord don’t think nothin’ of me. What makes 
him let people be so bad? Why don’t ke give them work and 
something to eat, then they wouldn’t be so wicked.” 

Once, in his pain, he used an oath. Seeing me, he said, “I 
didn’t mean it. I know it’s wicked.” 

“Who told you it was wicked ?” 

‘Miss Catherine, down at Falls Church, where I was took first. 
Oh, she was a nice lady!” 

“Would you like to see the chaplain?” 

“One of them black-coat fellows? They don’t know nothin’; 
they have plenty to eat, and houses to live in. They can be good 
easy. I never did lie and steal like some.” Raising himself on 
his elbow, and wincing with pain, he added fiercely, “Don’t you 
believe me, lady nurse?” 

“Of course I believe you.” 

“T thought maybe you didn’t, you looked so solemn-like,” 
he replied, falling back on his pillow. 

I told the doctor Ishould adopt O’Brien. ‘You have chosen 
the ugliest of the lot,” he answered; “besides, he is going to die; 
I'm sorry, for he is a plucky little chap.” 

A mite of a boy, freckled face, turned-up nose, red hair, he was 
the ‘‘ugliest of the lot.” How glad he was to see me in the morn- 
ing, with his abrupt nod, and, “That you, lady nurse?” 

One morning the patients looked at me mournfully. O’Brien’s 
bed was empty. The nurse said, “He died at three o'clock this 
morning; he kept calling for “lady nurse.” 

And “lady nurse” did not answer. 


How Smith came to go to the war was past my comprehension. He 
was improving rapidly when his mother came to see him. From 
her first appearance he began to fail. The doctor said he must be 
eating improper food; the necessity of his being kept on his diet 
of boiled milk and porridge had been fully explained to his 
mother, and she had promised most vehemently not to bring him 
anything whatever. On being questioned they both declared in 
the most solemn manner that he had not eaten anything except 
the hospital diet. It was thought best to examine his bed. He 
was removed, and there, between the mattress and the cot, were 
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oranges, apples, custard pie, and peanuts! What wonder the boy 
was “ given to lying,” being so mothered ? 

His mother went home, and Smith got well; O’Brien died. Was 
that the “survival of the fittest”? 


Time wore on. My patients improved. Several left for home; . 


some on crutches, but glad and happy—heroes to some loving 
hearts. 

Two young men occupying adjoining beds had each lost a leg. 
Strong, healthy, of temperate habits, they were getting along 
finely. During months of such close companionship they had 
become very good friends. Unfortunately there was one bone of 
contention between them. Each insisted that his general was the 
greatest general of the war. They were constantly disputing 
this point. They had been cautioned to keep quiet, that any 
unusual excitement might cause a rush of blood to the amputated 
limb, and break the skin just forming over the wound, and that 
such a reverse would necessitate a much longer stay in the hos- 
pital. 

One afternoon they came to high words, which they determined 
to clinch with a blow; each had grasped his crutch which’ stood at 
the head of his bed, and was making violent efforts to strike his 
friend and neighbor. Alarmed, “lady nurse” seized a crutch with 
each hand, exclaiming: “Is this the way you keep your word? 
Look there!” pointing to a small red spot on the sheet of Mr. 
C’s bed. It was enough. 

He looked and sank back on his pillow, covering his face with 
his hands. There was no need to point the moral. An artery had 
burst. The doctor was summoned; not a word did the patient 
utter until the doctor had left. Then it was a subdued voice that 
asked: “Lady nurse, how long will it be now before I can go. 
home ?” 

His late antagonist had looked on with a sorrowful countenance. 
“Indeed, Jim, I am sorry,” was all he could say. 

It was thought best to separate these Hotspurs; true, it was 
“shutting the stable door after the horse had gone.” The cot of 
one was lifted to the other side of the tent, and some distance off; 
but they were within sight of each other. They protested against 
the change, but the doctor rebuked them so severely they were 
glad to keep quiet. 


One evening, as I was leaving the hospital, a note was handed to 
me from Miss Dix; it read, “I must see you as soon as possible.” 
I went direct to the office. As usual, she came at once to the 

oint. j 
a I want you to visit the hospital across the river, in Virginia.” 
“What for?” 
“Don’t mention my name. Can you go to-morrow?” 


- 
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“Yes; but I should like to know for what purpose I am going.” 

*“T want to know how the hospital is coming on. 

Aware that I should receive no further information, I bade good- 
evening and left. 

A friend who had a relative among the officers of the regiment 
stationed near the hospital readily agreed to accompany me. She 
telegraphed that we were coming. Next day we crossed the river 
into Virginia, where we found an ambulance in waiting. We soon 
reached the hospital, a plain, commodious-looking structure. My 
friend remained without, talking to her friend, while I entered the 
enclosure, where I met a highly dressed and highly rouged young 
woman, with a paper-covered novel in her hand—French, I saw at 
once. To my question, ‘Can I see the hospital?” she replied, in 
a saucy tone. 

“Go in there,” pointing to the door; “you'll find somebody.” 

She proceeded on her way to join the officer of the day, who 
was awaiting her; this my backward glance revealed to me. 

Not very favorably impressed with my surroundings, I entered 
the building. Iwas brought toa stand immediately by a surly- 
looking fellow. “What do you want?” he asked in a gruff voice. 

“To see the hospital,” I replied, with as much dignity as I could 
assume on short notice. 

He pointed toa door nearby. Ientered alarge, airy room, where 
there were beds for about sixty, only half of them occupied. 
Several nurses were on duty. I was struck with the depressed 
tone and manner of one to whom I addressed myself, asking the 
number of patients, if they were comfortable and doing well, etc. 
“Yes, most of them were improving. Did I come from Washing- 
ton?” Several drew near; they exchanged glances as if they 
wished to say something, but feared todoso. Puzzled, feeling 
that I was not accomplishing my mission, whatever it might be, I 
asked, “Is there anything further to see?” 

“Go through that door up the stairs to a narrow passage. You 
may find something there to interest you.” This was said quickly, 
eagerly, as the male nurse was called off for the moment. 

Obeying directions, I soon reached the head of the stairs, and 
found myself in a narrow passage-way, into which several doors 
opened; one near me stood slightly ajar. A scared feeling took 
possession of me, and I was about descending the stairs, when the 
door was quickly opened, and I was quickly grasped by the arm 
and pulled within the room. 

A desolate-looking room, a bed, two chairs, a trunk. On the 
bed lay a delicate-looking girl—evidently German; tears were in 
her eyes. I judged that she had been recounting some painful 
experience, for the two ladies who sat near her on the bed wore a 
— expression. The one nearest to me asked. as: she wiped 

er eyes: 

you from Washington?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Do you know Miss Dix?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can you give a message to her?” 

«Yes, anything you wish to send—either letter or message.” 

There followed a recital of wrong and outrage too disgraceful 
to be repeated. 

The surgeon in charge had brought loose women from New 
York as nurses. These women ruled the hospital; they sat at the 
officers’ table, drank, smoked with them. The best that was sent 
to the wounded soldiers went to their table, while the nurses were 
served with dry bread and diluted coffee, ate with the servants, 
and were subjected to every indignity. 

For months they had tried in vain to get a message to Miss Dix. 
A few days previously their milkman had been changed, and through 
his successor they had got a note to Miss Dix, with the promise 
that she would give him a dollar. 

Other information I obtained, which was writtten down on the 
spot, promising that I would see Miss Dix and tell her “every- 
thing.” 

I took my leave, feeling that I had accomplished my mission. 

In the evening I called to see Miss Dix. 

“What have you to report?” she asked, anxiously. 

Feeling somewhat provoked that she had not given me her con- 
fidence, I answered carelessly: 

“T went through the hospital; patients seem to be doing pretty 
well. 

“Nothing more?” she questioned, as her countenanee fell. 

“Yes; a painted woman, reading a French novel.” 

“Ah! what else?” 

“Then I opened my budget and told her all—much more than I 
have told you, reader. 

mg face flushed. She clasped her hands nervously, as she 
said: 

“That must be stopped.” 

And it was stopped. Within ten days that hospital was broken 
up, the patients were removed to Washington, and a certain sur- 
geon was dismissed from the army. 


One poor fellow, a brakeman on the Pennsylvania Railroad, had 
a narrow escape. He was a man of fine physique, and had lost a 
leg. One doctor was afraid of inflammation, and had cautioned 
him about taking cold or eating improper food, as he could not 
stand a second amputation. He had evidently been a drinking 
man. He was another proof of the adage, “ Our sins come home 
to roost.” His wife came to see him; I feared she might prove 
another Mrs. Smith, but I soon discovered that my féars were 
groundless. She was “glad he was getting along so well;” she 
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could not “take such care of him at home;” he wouldn’t mind her; 
she hoped it would be “a lesson to him,” etc.; from which I gath- 
ered that he needed a lesson, like the rest of us. 

Our fourth edition of young M. Ds. considered it necessary to 
give the brakeman a thorough examination; this was followed 
by a consultation with three other wise young heads, in which it 
was decided that a second amputation was necessary at an early 
day. Now, my poor friend was terribly afraid of “them youn 
doctors.” As they left, he exclaimed, “Oh, lady nurse, they’ 
kill me.” He was comforted with the assurance that the surgeon 
in charge would decide. The following day the doctors con- 
cluded to wait awhile. In a week we had another doctor, and 
there the matter ended. 

A month later a friend accompanied the brakeman in an ambu- 
lance to the Pennsylvania Railroad Depot, put him in charge of a 
comrade, and saw him safely on his way to Altoona; not until then 
did he feel sure that he had escaped “them young doctors.” 


It was noticeable that a man judged by his suffering; if that was 
slight, he thought his wound trifling. A very natural conclusion, 
- but how often a mistaken one! 

A case in point was that of Mr. H., a fine-looking young man 
from New York. The first duty of the nurse was to record the 
patient’s name, age, residence, and address of friends or relatives, 
etc. This done, Mr. H. remarked cheerfully, implying that these 
precautions were unnecessary in his case: “My wound 4s not 
much; I.won’t trouble youtlong.”’ 

Alas! day by day his appetite failed; his strength also, while 
he talked confidently of going home to his wife and child. His 
wife had been kept informed of his condition, or rather, his 
hopeful view of it. 

mn being pressed for a decided opinion, Dr. Bowen said that Mr. 
H. could not live more than ten days. Mr. H. had been in the 
navy, had resigned, and enlisted in the army. Some prize money 
was due him, and that his affairs should be properly arranged it 
was necessary to have the advice of a lawyer. It was important 
therefore that Mr. H. should know that his end was near. How 
could he betold? One might wellshrink from that painful duty. 
After anxious deliberation it was decided to write to his wife’s 
mother, tell her the doctor’s opinion, and, as usual, show the letter 
to Mr. H. before closing it. 

He read it slowly twice. 

A deathlike pallor overspread his face as he said, “Is this true? 
I hoped to live that I might be a better man.” Under his instruc- 
tion the necessary information was sent to his lawyer in New 
York, through whom his affairs were satisfactorily settled, securing 
to his wife quite a pretty sum. 

Calmly Mr, H, accepted the inevitable, “Don’t let me be 
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buried in hospital clothing,” he said. ‘And won’t you see that it 
is my body that is sent home; you know there are mistakes some- 
times?” Oh, if he knew how hard it was to avoidthem! “And 
won't you be with me at the last?” 


A few evenings later the doctor said that Mr. H. could not live © 


until morning. It was not usual for the lady nurse to remain during 
the night, but on applying to the surgeon in charge, permission 
was readily given me. 

It was a new, a strange experience. 

The hospital was quiet by nine o’clock. Only the measured 
tread of the guard was heard. Lamps were hung in the grounds, 
making darkness visible, and giving a weird-like look to the 
surroundings. 

Mr. H. was resting quietly, free from pain, seemingly as well as 
he had been for some weeks. I began to think the doctor might 
be mistaken. Time passed slowly. It was midnight. The male 
nurses had gone to their lunch; the patients were sleeping; the 
dim light of the lamps barely revealed the outlines.of their forms 
through the white coverings. 

The stillness was oppressive. A strange feeling came over me. 
I seemed to be among the dead the only living thing. This feel- 
ing was becoming insupportable, when ‘ Reb” came in, bringing a 
bright new tin cup filled with coffee, and a slice of nice bread on top. 
“The best I could do for you, lady nurse,” he said; “ you'll be sick 
if you don’t eat somethin’; go to the back of the tent; it’s mighty 
pleasant thar. Ill sit by the chap if he'll let me.” 

“Reb” was from Louisiana, a mere -boy; he. was @ nurse.in one 
of the tent wards, and when not on duty he came into my 
ward, making himself useful in various ways. The patients liked 
him, joked and teased him. “Reb,” as they called him, took it all 


in good part. 


Following the suggestion of my rebel friend, I left him in 
charge and went to the rear of the tent, and while talking with the 
guard partook of my simple refreshments.. Never did coffee taste 
so good as that freshly made cup, without either cream or, sugar. 

Wonderfully strengthened, I returned to my patient, and found 
at the side of his cot a large arm-chair, with a new ‘“ comfortable ” 
spread in and over it—a very agreeable change from the rough 
box, for which I was indebted to the kind thoughtfulness of one 
of the male nurses. “Reb” was occupying a cot on the other 
side. Reclining at full length, leaning on his elbow, with his 
head resting in the palm of his hand, his dark curly hair, black 
eyes, and sallow complexion formed a striking contrast to the 
light hair and other blond characteristics of the sick man. Mr. 
H. was apparently sleeping. “Reb” said in a whisper, “He’s 
going to get well.” 

I asked him why he went to the war. He replied: 

“All the boys our way was going, and I didn’t like to stay at 
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home; they told us the Capitol was ourn, and we was going to 
fight for that.” He had been in prison at the North, and was sur- 
prised to find it such a big place, and such big cities. He had 
thought New Orleans the biggest in the country; that the North 
was a small place where they made buckets and wheels, wagons 
and clocks. He liked the Northern soldiers; he didn’t want to fight 
them; reckoned he would like to live North; they got on first-rate 
without niggers.’ 

Suddenly the sick man spoke : “ Send that boy away.” 

Reb arose, saying, “Ain’t he arum one?” and left. 

During the night there was no perceptible change in Mr. H. 
In the morning he was asked if he would like to see the chaplain. 
He said: “No; you pray for me.” Taking his hand in mine, we 
prayed together, His hand became cold; ‘looking into his face, I 
saw the end had come. He motioned for me to draw nearer, 
evidently wishing to say something. I bent my ear close to his 
lips; throwing his arms around my neck with a convulsive motion, 
he made an effort to speak. I could not release myself from that 
dying clasp. One of the patients called, “Don’t you see lady 
nurse ?” and the attendants came to my assistance. 

Mr. H.’s requests were fulfilled. 

There was one more vacant bed. 


Ah me! the letters from mothers, wives, and sisters! Many would 
write asking for information of the last hours of their dear ones, 
whom it would be impossible for the nurse to recall to memory. 
Although she made a point of writing down on the instant all a 
dying man said, if he had seen the priest or minister, etc., yet how 
often did she grieve over ber inability to remember, a few weeks 
later, the person of whom some friend or relative, having just 
heard of his death, would write for information. This was one of 
the most painful experiences of a nurse, and one which other persons 
generally could least appreciate. The dead leaving us, while the 
living came to take their place, thought and care had to be given 
to the living. 

Painful indeed were the experiences of the war. We saw the 
world under a different aspect. How trifling appeared the routine 
of every-day life while living in anticipation of a battle and amid 
the wounded and the dying! True, these impressions passed gsi J 
in a measure, as time passed. It is well they should. 

The sunshine follows the storm; let us be thankful that the 


storm is transient, the sunshine enduring—hidden for awhile, 


but still there. 
Mary Y. E. Tuomas. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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SOME LITERARY BLUNDERS. 


Dear young lady reader, have you ever wept over the end of 
the “Mill on the Floss,” over the sad fate of Maggie Tulliver, 
drowned with her brother in the angry waters of the Floss? If 
you have you may dry your eyes. Maggie Tulliver is probably 
not dead. Certainly she did not die in the .manner recorded by 
her historian. You will remember that her frail boat is said to 
have been overwhelmed by a huge floating mass of debris which 
is supposed to be drifting at a quicker rate than the lighter craft. 
Now this is a scientific impossibility. You have made yourself 
miserable for nothing. The debris never caught up with the boat. 
Maggie and her brother reached shore unharmed, and may have 
lived happily ever after. 

Doubtless you have shuddered over the death of that loathsome 
wretch in Bleak House who suddenly turned into an animated 
bonfire, and expired in the agonies of spontaneous combustion? 
Your shudders were uncalled for. Dickens made a hard fight to 
prove a precedent in real life for his horrible conception. But the 
doctor and the scientist were all against him. The same authori- 
ties also are pretty well agreed that that favorite complaint of 
the anemic heroine, known to novelists and novel-readers as a 
broken heart, is never the direct occasion of death. Grief weak- 
ens the system and leaves it open to attack from disease germs. 
Or it hastens the development of some latent bodily affection. Your 
broken-hearted heroine may have died of dysentery. 

Wilkie Collins employed a consulting physician whenever his 
characters fell sick. The doctor felt the patient’s pulse and ex- 
amined his tongue, metaphorically speaking, in the proof-sheets, 
and decided not only what medicines he should take, but what 
symptoms he should be allowed to exhibit. If a case of typhoid 
fever proved refractory and behaved as though it were small-pox, 
the proof-sheets were altered, the patient was admonished of his 
error, and he was made to understand that he must not run coun- 
ter to nature and to medical experience. Yet even Wilkie Collins 
was not always correct in diagnosing his patient’s case. 

But of all things novelists and dramatists, like other uninstruct- 
ed people, should beware of handling poisons without proper medi- 
cal advice. The way that poisons act on the stage and in romance 
would bewilder the trained toxicologist. A few examples must 
suffice. Nat Lee, in the tragedy of “Alexander,” makes one of his 
characters administer a poison to the conqueror, of which it is said 
that 

Mixed with his wine, a single drop gives death 
And sends him howling to the shades below. 


So far, so good. There is no exception to be taken to this 
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statement.’ But when the poison is actually administered, then 
the trouble begins. After swallowing the awful mixture, Alexan- 
der goes through the latter part of the fourth and most of the fifth 
act, kills aman, makes a windy speech, raves and blusters, recovers 
his senses, and after a fine dying address, at last yields up the 
ghost. There is not a poison in the world which could produce 
such an effect. Philip Massinger, too, in “the Duke of Milan,” be- 
trays his ignorance. One of the characters scatters a poisonous 
powder over a flower. This is given to a lady, some of the powder 
falls on her hand, her lover salutes the tip of her fingers, and 
straightway dies. No poison known to science, not even pure 
aconitine itself, could produce this result. 

If medicine be a stumbling-block in the way of the careless 
novelist, how much more so the law! Law, too, has such mani- 
fold attractions for the unwary, it is entwined with so much of 
mystery, crime, romance, and tragedy of the world. That women 
novelists should err when they step on this dangerous ground is 
only inevitable. Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth furnishes a delight- 
ful instance in “The Missing Bride.” There is a trial scene in 
that masterly work, where the jury are drawn by “idle 
curiosity” and not by the sheriff, but “arrive unpreju- 
diced,” while the judge reveals a ‘shameful partiality 
from the bench. But women are not the only offen- 
ders. In the famous court-scenes in “Griffith Gaunt,” in ~ 
“Very Hard Cash,” and in “Orley Farm,” Charles Reade and 
Anthony Trollope have shown all a layman’s unfamiliarity with 
the laws of pone hen And both Reade and Trollope had the less 
excuse for their lapses in the fact that both had studied law, and 
both had been called to the bar. To be sure, they had allowed 
their legal knowledge to rust by disuse. No such excuse can be 
urged for Samuel Warren. He was one of the most distinguished 
barristers of his time, a Q. C., a man eminent for his legal attain- 
ments. Yet in “Ten Thousand a Year” he makes a remarkable 
slip. At the very crisis of the plot, at the trial-scene which decides 
the fate of Tittlebat Titmouse and all the leading characters, a 
deed which would forever have disposed of Titmouse is set aside 
by the judge. And why? Merely because it was discovered that 
an erasure had been made by the clerk at the time when the deed 
was engrossed. It is true that Blackstone lays it down as a rule 
that an erasure vitiates a deed unless duly acknowledged at the 
time of signing. But Coke, before Blackstone, and an innumerable 
array of authorities since, have decided that evidence should be 
taken as to whether the erasure had been made before or after 
signing,and that if it was proved to be after, the deed would 
stand. 

We have heard a great deal about the science of George Eliot; 
praises loud and long have been chanted over the extraordinary 
mental grasp which realized the boast of Bacon and “took all 
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knowledge for its province.” But in truth George Eliot’s learning 
was rather wide than deep. We have already pointed out a nota- 
ble error in the “ Mill on the Floss.” But outside of actual error 
her use of scientific terminology is pedantic and affected, and in a 
less gifted author would be severely criticised. "When she refers 
to “cervical vertebrze” instead of heads, to the “systole and dias- 
tole in all human inquiry,” and again to “the systole and diastole 
of blissful companionship,” she becomes ridiculous; and when she 
talks of a rent collector who was “differentiated by the force of 
circumstances into an organist,” she comes very near to talking 
nonsense, 

Mr. Richard A. Proctor once took it on himself to expose the 
pretentious ‘‘science” which Charles Reade introduced for the 
greater glorification of his hero, in “Foul Play.” After pointing 
out the error of his method of computing longitude, and remark- 
ing that it would have been equally to the purpose to have calcu- 
lated how many cow’s tails would reach to the moon, he bewails 
the tendency of novelists to attempt to sketch scientific methods 
with which they are not familiar. No discredit, he thinks, can 
attach to any person, not an astronomer, who does not understand 
the astronomical processes for determining latitude and longitude, 
any more thantoone who, not being a lawyer, is unfamiliar with the 
rules of conveyancing. But when an attempt is made by a writer 
of fiction to give an exact description of any technical matter, it 
is as well to secure correctness by submitting the description to 
some friend acquainted with the principles of the subject. For, 
singularly enough, people pay much more attention to these 
descriptions when met with in novels than when given in text- 
books of science. They thus come to remember thoroughly well 
precisely what they ought to forget. 

Among the characteristics of the moon should be its tendency 
to lead authors astray. Rider Haggard in “ King Solomon’s Mines” 
makes an eclipse of the moon take place at the new moon instead 
of the full—an astronomic impossibility. Even the familiar verses 
in the “Burial of Sir John Moore” are all at fault: 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sod with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeams’ misty light, 
And our lanterns dimly burning. 


The Irish Astronomer Royal, Sir Robert Ball, is responsible for 
destroying our faith in Wolfe’s vivid picture. Having nothing better 
to do apparently, he made a calculation which resulted in the dis- 
covery that the moon could not possibly have been shining, either 
strongly or in glimmering fashion, at the time of the famous burial. 
The moon had then been long below the horizon. But it takes no 
great knowledge of science, no deep calculation, to notice the extra- 
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ordinary blunder in Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner.” At the 
moment of the terrific apparition of the phantom-ship we read how 


The Western wave was all aflame, 
The day was well-nigh done; 

Almost upon the Western wave 
Rested the broad bright sun. 


Then come the awful game of dice, the sunset, and the instan- 
taneous tropical night, when 


Clomb above the Eastern bar 
The horned moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 


Now if the moon rose in the east and gradually clomb the sky, she 
must have been at or near her full—opposite the sun. She could not 
be a horned moon, nor could she have a star within either tip. The 
crescent moon, with her horns, appears in the western, not in the 
eastern sky, and is steadily setting and getting lower in the sk 
from the instant of its appearance. Such at least is the fact wit 
nature’s moon. But the.moon of poetry and romance has no end 
of eccentricities in the pages of fanciful writers, who shift it around 
like a bit of stage scenery. 

Dickens tells of the new moon appearing in the east in the early 
evening, and more recently Walter Besant, in his ‘Children of 
Gideon,” causes a new moon to rise in the east at two o'clock in 
the morning. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes laid us all under obligation when he 
devised his theory of the idiotic area. Every man, says the 
Autocrat, hasa spot in the brain on which an idea alighting makes 
no impression. He uses the theory to explain the otherwise inex- 
plicable mistakes which people make. Authors find this idiotic 
area comes frequently into use. Trollope might have pleaded this 
excuse when he made Andy Scott ‘come whistling up the street 
with a cigar in his mouth.” So might Jules Verne, when at the 
close of his “Round the World in Eighty Days,” he describes his 
circumnavigating hero as reaching his club, triumphant at the 
winning of his bet, just as all the clocks in London, “from every 
steeple, pealed forth ten minutes to ten.” Surely Verne knew 
that the London clocks had no such curious idiosyncrasy. 

It has been said that everything in “Robinson Crusoe” might be 
demonstrated mathematically, that the writer, as with the instincts 
of a Scott or a Shakspere, had got inside the shipwrecked 
mariner’s mind. Yet even Defoe had his idiotic area. How, for 
example, did Crusoe manage to stuff his pockets with biscuits, 
when he had taken off all his clothes before swimming to the 
wreck? And when the clothes he had taken off were washed 
away by the tide, why did he not remember that he had all the 
ship’s stores to choose from? How could he have seen the goat’s 
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eyes in the cave when it was pitch dark? How could the 
Spaniards have given Friday’s father an agreement in writing, 
when they had neither paper nor ink? And finally, how could 
Friday be so intimately acquainted with the habits of the bear, 
when that animal is not a denizen of the West Indian islands. 

Even the marvellous memory of Macaulay had its idiotic area. 
In his essay on Warren Hastings, after taking Mr. Gleig to task 
for the slovenly nature of his biography, he acknowledged that 
“more eminent men than Mr. Gleig have written nearly as ill as he 
when they have stooped to similar drudgery. It would be unjust 
to estimate Goldsmith by ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ or Scott by 
the ‘Life of Napoleon.’” 

When the Review came out and Macaulay saw what he had done, 
he was horror-struck. He had written “The Vicar of Wakefield ” 
instead of “the History of Greece.” There was no help for it. 
Immediate correction was impossible. For three months he would 
have to pose before the world as a critic who thought “the Vicar of 
Wakefield” a bad book—a hasty bit of drudgery. 

But once at least when in the full possession of his faculties the 
“cocksure Macaulay” stumbled into an unfortunate pitfall. Nor 
would he ever acknowledge that he was in error, though the error 
was pointed out at once. This was in his essay on Croker’s edition 
of Boswell. Croker had made himself obnoxious to Macaulay 
in the House of Commons. “See whether I do not dust that 
varlet’s jacket for him in the next number of the Blue and 
Yellow,” wrote Macaulay to his sister Hannah. He kept his word. 
The next Edinburgh Review contained the now famous onslaught. 
It showed an unpleasant animus, it was bitter and envenomed, but 
it exposed Croker’s inaccuracies with ruthless skill, it dusted his 
jacket so that the skin beneath must have been excoriated. Only 
once did Jupiter nod. Croker had confessed himself puzzled by 
the following couplet attributed to Sir William Jones: 


Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven. 


“Sir William,” he said, “has shortened his day to twenty-three 
hours, and the general advice of ‘all to heaven’ destroys the 
peculiar appropriation of a certain period to religious exercise.” 
Macaulay thereupon declared that he did not think it was in 
human dulness to miss the meaning of these lines. Sir William 
distributes twenty-three hours among various employments. One 
hour is thus left for devotion. The whole point of the couplet 
consists in the unexpected substitution of “all” for “one.” “The 
conceit is wretched enough,” concludes Maculay, with a parting 
whack, “but it is perfectly intelligible, and never, we will venture 
to say, perplexed man, woman, or child before.” 

But it turned out that Sir William Jones wrote “Seven” instead of 
“Six.” So all this good invective came to naught. Macaulay was 
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undoubtedly made aware of his blunder. It was exposed and com- 
mented on by Julius Hare in The Philological Journal. But when 
he came to republish his essays in book form Macaulay never took 
any notice of the correction. The passage was neither cancelled 
nor altered ; there it stands to-day, a monument to the nonsense 
which resentment will lead an able man to write. 

Was not Howells’s idiotic area in the ascendant when he wrote in 
“Silas Lapham” of ‘rank and file” as though rank and file were 


‘synonymous with officers and men instead of being a military term 


for men alone, and when he spoke of a gentleman whose “linen 
was purple and fine,” whereas the Biblical phrase, “purple and 
fine linen,” means purple robes and fine linen. And surely Rider 
Haggard could plead the same excuse when in “Mr. Meeson’s Will” 
he made the statement that publishers were subject like other men 
to all the provisions and conditions of the seventh commandment. 
To be sure, if Haggard were a Catholic he might plead further 
that according to the arrangement of Latin theology the command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not steal,” is the seventh commandment. But 
even then, this should have been explained to Anglo-Saxon readers 
in a footnote. 

It seems inevitable that Walter Scott should sometimes err. 
When an author is throwing off brilliant romances at fever-heat, 
in electric sympathy with a teeming brain and a tinging pulse, he 
cannot be expected to be over-careful, Noone knew better than 
he—a famous horseman himself—the limits of endurance in a 
horse. He makes Wilfred of Ivanhoe advise his enemy, the 
Templar, to take a fresh steed for the fierce tilt he was to run with 
him. Wilfrid himself had no chargers of remount, he had but 
one steed, the gift of Isaac of York, and was compelled to run five 
successive courses in rapid succession on the unfortunate animal. 
Horse and man were both sheathed in armor. The day was hot and 
sultry. No steed that ever was foaled could have stood the ordeal. 
But this may be hypercriticism. Is it hypercriticism, also, to point 
out that in the same novel a full century is dropped in such sort 
that one of Richard I’s knights holds converse with a contemporary 
of the Conqueror, who was Riehard’s great-great-grandfather? Or 
that the Fair Maid of Perth goes to mass in the afternoon, whereas 
mass cannot be celebrated save in the earlier part of the day? 


And Scott’s brilliant imitator, the French improvisatore who was © 


so much more headlong and slapdash in his methods—Alexander 
the Great, in short—can we wonder that he too was not infallible ? 
that he fell into strange errors, blunders, and inconsistencies? 

In the opening of his novel of “‘ Monte Christo,” when the good 
ship Pharaon arrives at the port of Marseilles, Dantes cries out, 
“ All ready to drop anchor!” Straightway “all hands obeyed. At 
the same moment the eight or ten men who composed the crew 
sprang some to the main-sheets, others to the braces, others to the 
halliards, others to the jib-ropes, and others to the topsail-trails.” 
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The eight or ten men would have found it impossible to distribute 
themselves in this fashion even if they had not been simultaneously 
engaged in weighing anchor. 

But “ Monte Cristo” is a tissue of inconsistencies. The fortune 
which falls in the way of the hero has all the astounding qualities 
of Fortunatus’s cap. It is big enough, to be sure, in the first place. 
Four million dollars was an impossible fortune for a cardinal of 
the sixteenth century to have accumulated. But to Monte Cristo 
four million dollars is a mere bagatelle. He scatters it with both 
hands. He hollows emeralds of priceless value to use them as pill- 
boxes. He gives away horses with rosettes of magnificent 
diamonds pinned to their heads. His steward has carte blanche 
in regard to expenditures; he must be ready at a moment’s notice 
to supply the costly caprices of his patron, and he plunders that 
patron with equal sang-froid. Monte Cristo further allows himself 
to be preyed upon by brigands and smugglers, and insolvents of 
all classes. Yet when he talks of settling up his affairs prior to 
being shot by Morcerf, he finds that after all these inroads his 
original fortune of four millions is—what does the reader suppose ? 
A million? a half million? Nay, by some extraordinary process it 
has not diminished a sou, it has even increased, it has more than 
duplicated itself, it is now a cool ten million! In the paradoxical 
lexicon of Monte Cristo, prodigality is another name for thrift. 

Charles Lever’s geography issadly at fault. In “Charles O’Malley” 


- he makes Andalusia a province of Portugal, and speaks of Don 


Emanuel’s heiress as possessing a campagnia in Valencia, forgetting 
that Valencia lies on the opposite shore of Spain. But this is 
nothing to Victor Hugo, who airs his topographical knowledge by 
translating “the Firth of Forth” as “Le Premier des Quatres”—the 
First of the Four. And it is nothing to the various English 
authors who have dealt with American subjects. In the latter 
regard the Britisher began early to claim the human privilege of 
erring. As far back as 1729 Dean Swift talks of Pennsylvania, on 
no less an authority than William Penn, as a spot that “wanted 
the shelter of mountains, which left it open to the northern winds 
from Hudson Bay and the frozen sea, which destroyed all planta- 
tions of trees, and were even pernicious to all common vegetables.” 
In “Hand and Glove” Amelia B. Edwards compares her hero to 
‘‘an overseer on a Massachusetts cotton plantation.” Even 
Thackeray, who knew America and loved it, and who loved 
Virginia above all, shows in his “Virginians” that he is but super- 
ficially acquainted with the geography and conditions of his 
favorite State. Though it is just barely possible that a grant 
might have been made to the Esmonds of a tract extending from 
the Potomac to the James river, it is quite absurd to imagine that 
any one estate approaching this in size was ever cultivated from 
one centre. Yet Madame Warrington is described as shipping 
tobacco from both rivers. There are other incongistencies— 
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notably the contiguity of Castlewood to Mount Vernon and 
Williamsburg, which are at least one hundred miles apart. 

Miss Helen Mathers is fond of lugging into her novels the ill- 
directed results of her reading, and in the effort to appear learned 
she is continually making the saddest mistakes. Two examples from 
‘*Cherry Ripe” must suffice. She refers to Henry VIII and his 
six wives “all waiting to have their heads cut off;” and to show 
that she really believes they all lost their heads she asks, “Did 
these murdered wives come stepping softly to his side when he lay 
a’dying?” She makes her hero speak of Miss Porter, and when 
this recondite allusion puzzles the heroine, the hero puzzles the 
reader still more completely by declaring that Dr. Johnson, 
“apropos of his marriage with that lady,” is recorded to have said, 
“Sir, it was a love match on both sides.” A far worse offender is 
Ouida, who can never restrain the exuberant expression of her 
learning. She is the Malaprop of the classics, the Partington of 
belles-letters, history, and statistics. She plays sad havoc with the 
names and doings of the old heathen gods. She talkes of “the 
glory that was Athens’, and the grandeur that was Rome’s.” She 
dowers her heroes and her heroines with impossible perfections, 
and places them in impossible surroundings. Wanda lives in a 
castle in an almost inaccessible Alpine height, where foliage would 
well-nigh perish, yet the magic of Ouida makes the desert to blos- 
som as the rose, while the steinbok, an animal now extinct in the 
Tyrol, gambols around it. And is it not Wanda’s lover who lives 
in an equally extraordinary chateau whose library contains a 
million volumes? An unimaginative statistician once took the 
pains to show that a million volumes could not be shelved in any 
less space than a colosseum. 

In one of his “Roundabout Papers” Thackery acknowledges 
his manifold shortcomings, blunders, and slips of memory: “As 
sure as I read a page of my own composition, I find a fault or two, 
half a dozen. Jones is called Brown. Brown who is dead is brought 
to life. Aghast, and months after the number was printed, I saw 
that I had called Philip Firmin, Clive Newcome. Now Clive Newcome 
is the hero of another story by the reader’s most obedient servant. 
The two men are as different in my mind’s eye—as Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Disraeli, let us say.” Elsewhere he had to confess that 
he had resuscitated Lady Kew after having laid the unquiet old 
dowager in her coffin. Newcome, senior, is colonel and major at 
one and the same time; Jack Belsize becomes Charles on another 
page, and Mrs. Raymond Gray, introduced as Emily, is suddenly 
rechristened Fanny. A good deal of confusion is introduced into 
“The Newcomes” by a want of agreement between author and 
artist. While Thackeray jests about Clive’s beautiful moustache 
and whiskers, Richard Doyle persists to the end in representing 
that young man as entirely destitute of capillary attractions. 

But having owned his shortcomings, Mr. Roundabout makes a 


, 
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touching plea for mercy. As he looks on the pages written last 
month or ten years ago he tells us that he remembers the day and 
its events; “the child ill, mayhap, in the adjoining room, and the 
doubts and fears which racked the brain as it still —— its 
work. Itis not the words I see, but that past day; that bygone 
page of life’s history; that tragedy, comedy it may be, which our 
little home company was enacting; that merry-making which we 
shared; that funeral which we followed; that bitter, bitter grief 
which we buried.” And such being the state of his mind, he 
prays the gentle reader to deal kindly with him. 

After such a plea it seems almost brutal to call attention to a 
nice little anachronism in “The Newcomes.” Clive, in a letter dated 
183—, asks, ‘‘ Why have we no picture of the sovereign and her 
august consort from Smee’s brush?” The answer is easy enough; 
because there was no Prince Consort until 1840. 

But if we are to chronicle all the anachronisms in imaginative 
literature we shall never get through. The very head and front 
of all offenders was Shakspere himself. He speaks of cannon in 
the reign of John, whereas cannon were unknown until a century 
and a half later; of printing in the time of Henry II; of clocks— 
and striking clocks at that—in the time of Julius Cesar; he 
makes Hector quote Aristotle, and Coriolanus refer to cats and 
Alexander; he introduces a billiard-table into Cleopatra’s palace; 
he dowers Bohemia with a sea-coast, and makes Delphos an island. 
Nor were his brother dramatists—his contemporaries and his 
followers—a whit more careful. Nat Lee talks about cards in his 
tragedy of “ Hannibal;” Otway makes Spartan notables carouse 
and drink deep; D’Urfey’s ancient Britons are familiar with Puri- 
tans and packet-boats; Rymer makes his Saxon heroine pull off her 
patches when her lover desires her to lay aside her ornaments; 
Schiller in his “‘ Piccolomini” speaks of lightning-conductors. 

When Colman the elder read his. drama of “Inkle and Yarico” 
to Dr. Moseley, the latter exclaimed: 

“ Stuff and nonsense! It won’t do.” 

*“ Why ?” cried the alarmed dramatist. 

“ Why, you say in the finale: 


***Come let us dance and sing, 
While all Barbadoes’ bells shall ring!’ 


“Tt won’t do, sir; there’s but one bell in the island.” 

Nevertheless the play did do; and even if this terrible mistake 
had not been pointed out, it would have done all the same. Let 
us not be Dr. Moseleys. We may amuse an idle hour by pointing 
out the discrepancies in this or that great author, but we need not 
imagine that his greatness suffers by any such minute specks and 


flaws. 
W. S. Wasa. 


New Yor«. 


- 
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Tuey are an innumerable progeny. The researches into ento- 
mology since the days of Conrad Gesner and until now would fill 
a thousand pages like this with their technology alone. The lim- 
ited wanderings possible to one individual over the world, in 
every clime though they might be, would probably introduce him 
to a member of the family new to him every day. He would find 
them under almost all climatic conditions, for the valley of the 
Amazon and the sides of Shasta have them alike innumerable. 
They are on trees, in the earth, under stones, beneath the water. 
Not always do they spin, and rarely sting, yet often se do both. 
Sometimes there is little or no family resemblance. There is no 
traceable distant and common ancestry, no community of interest 
or feeling, and thus differing from their rivals, the ants and their 
neighbors, the bees and their victims, the flies, they present a 
peculiar form of individual selfishness. With the spiders, as with 
men, it is every fellow for himself. Communism has no place, and 
each differing member of a family that has put its silken girdles 
around the earth a million times, takes from the hour of his birth 
the dignity of an individual. One does not think of the spiders 
generally, but of a spider—the last one he remembers having 
seen. If it be a woman, it is that individual she discovered yester- 
day in perilous proximity to the tue of her slipper, a black demon 
with hairy legs who was making a rapid cut-off from one corner 
of the parlor to the other, and who might have saved his life by 
going a little further round. If it be a man, he means that lone 
fisherman of the air, one of whose guy-ropes took him across the nose 
and clung to his mustache as he walked in the cool of the day, 
and a filmy mass of whose ruins he afterwards found upon his hat 
after he had gone the entire length of the principal street, or had 
circulated among his acquaintances even more extensively and 
affably than usual. In the first instance there was a feminine 
auto da fé celebrated with acclaim, and one spider the less in a 
weary world; in the last, anathemas more or less fervid, mixed, or 
suppressed. Perhaps some third party, of the genus crank, idly 
inclined from his youth, might have met either case with equanim- 
ity. likening it in his mind to the more serious webs and perils of 

ife, and merely cherishing a private desire to know something 
more of the individual who did the damage. This last oddity may 
have something of that peculiar form of Christianity for which no 
credit is ever expected or given, and be willing to forgive. If he 
could by an edict abolish all the spiders, he would not. He would 
catch the gruesome invader of the domestic circle on the edge of 
& newspaper, convey him to the outer door, and bid him go and 


\\ 
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live. For he reflects that the gray and dusty banners of desola- 
tion woven by these spinners from their own bowels and aban- 
doned as the summers have waned, hang everywhere. They 
wave across the entrances to the pyramids, and shroud those 
other ragged emblems that decorate the walls of Westminster. 
In every palace the spidérs have a hundred nooks, and in every 
hovel they find a place equally suited to the purposes of that tire- 
less industry that laughs at splendor and ignores poverty. You 


_ might kill but one in a million if you spent your life in bloodless 


murder, and at the last your friends who come to look will find a 
shining thread attached to every blade of grass that springs above 
the mound where you dreamless lie. A spider’s web is the con- 
quering banner of the world; the emblem of the victory of that 


decay which comes now piecemeal and as a warning, but which | 


shall sometime be universal. 

Solitary, a misanthrope, a creature whose nook is his while he 
holds it, and who depends upon himself, whose livelihood must be 
obtained by individual effort aided by chance, the spider forces us 
to regard him as we should never think of regarding a bee or an 
ant. Each time I have had the equivocal pleasure of renewing 
his acquaintance he has seemed to me a new individual, and one 
very likely to do some unexpected thing. As a rule, no two 
spiders alike are found near each other. One may find three or 
four in one morning all living in the same path of the same 
shrubbery, and all decidedly differing. In an angle of a base- 
ment wall I knew a contented and plethoric hermit last summer. 
In the opposite corner dwelt another. One was black, and the 
other was the color of ashes. One was very fat, and the other 
exceedingly lean. But their webs were as nearly alike as possible, 
and the both caught flies that came through the same window. 
There was no social intercourse, and I used to sit on the steps and 
imagine the rivalry in business that must exist, and the conse- 
quent hatred. I meant in the course of time to discover what the 
consequences would be if they were made to exchange webs, but 
a predacious female with a broom came upon the scene, with a 
result whose details would not strike the reader as novel. But I 
am convinced that Montague and Capulet are characters not 
unknown in the spider kindred, though they reverse the usual 
and natural order of enmity, and fight only when they are blood 
relatives and precisely alike. The gray and the black might live 
in distant amity in the same basement, but two grays or two blacks 
—abdomen, size, and general family likeness agreeing—would 
not. There was a fuzzy and ferocious pirate who hung head 
downward in a web he had made between the bars of a grape- 
trellis, and who was always at home to callers, and insisted on 
their staying to that peculiar kind of supper that Hamlet men- 
tions. One day another, looking precisely like him, came along 
while I was present. He was house-hunting, and his first act was 
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to take possession of this net with an air of ownership very offen- 
sive to the one who had made it. They fought, and ina moment 
became so tangled that it was impossible to say which was the 
marauder and which the defender. In the course of a few min- 
utes one of them had betaken himself to the outer rim, and sat 
there disconsolate, while the other ensconced himself in the mid- 
dle of the wheel, hanging head downwards and waiting for callers. 
Who was the victor and who the vanquished does not much mat- 
ter, for the next time I was there the net lay in a shining tangle 
on the grass below, and the contestants had both departed. 
Failing of victory the beaten one had doubtless cut away the 
cables. It was a revenge almost human in its vindictiveness. 
This proceeding of spiders seems not a very uncommon one, and 
therefore when they are relations, and can use each other’s webs, 
they are seldom found close together. As a rule, each spider 
builds his own net, but by a series of brooms or other misfortunes, 
an individual may be forced to spin himself so many habitations 
that by and by he is out of internal material for immediate use, 
and must do the best he can by conquest. 

ITencountered a rather interesting spider one August day of 
last summer. Not knowing his name, all I can do in the way of 
enlightening the reader as to his family is to state that I under- 
stand that when a spider is phenominally developed as to abdomen 
he is taken to be one of the Epeira, and if it be true, this one was 
unquestionably of that very distinguishable tribe. He was dark 
brown in color, and by way of ornament had upon his back a 
square patch bordered round the edges with two narrow lines of 
white. The interior of this square was of a brilliant crimson, and 
the effect of the whole was that of a piece of embroidered silk 
plush stitched upon the middle of the back of a wine-colored coat. 
When I saw him he had within a very brief time fastened long 
cables between some twigs and the pillar of a porch, in a very 
sunny and insect-haunted corner of the premises. Precisely how 
he got them stretched as they were it would be impossible to tell, 
but the conveying of the first bridge-cable across the rapids at 
Niagara was nothing to it. He was at the moment of my observing 
him engaged in running the spiral lines. They were attached to 
the spokes at distances so invariably equal that it would have re- 
quired a micrometer with which to distinguish any difference. He 
worked very rapidly and travelled invariably round the web from 
left to right. He was so greatly disproportioned to the size of his _ 
cables that it was as though an average man should hang in mid-air 
by a thread, yet the structure did not sway. It is one of the 
standing problems, as yet unexplained, how that strange substance 
which is now a liquid in an insect’s body, should a moment after 
be a silver cable as pliable as what it is—gossamer—as li ght as air, 
and almost as strong as steel. There are no knots and clumsy 
splices, no loose ends, no miscalculated saggings that must be 
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tightened afterwards. Wherever the peaked end of that ridicul- 
ous abdomen touched a connection there the line stayed with a 
magical weld. It was all straight, all drawn evenly, all elastic and 
strong. 

When he had almost reached the centre I saw him pause sud- 
denly and look off toward the extreme edge of his net. A big 
fly was there, fast and struggling, having just blundered into the 
new snare not yet down on the charts. This spider watched him 
one moment, and then took up a thread leading directly to him by 
the tip of his members. Heslackened it, and then gaveit asudden 
and most vicious jerk. The effect was to inextricably entangle the 
distant fly. He then ran out to him on the under side of a cable, 
gave him a single touch with the end of a feeler that caused him 
to instantly subside, and taking him by the neck brought him to 
the centre, where he proceeded to wrap him up in filaments of gos- 
saler and tie him fast to the web, and then go on with his weay- 
ing. 

Two or three gnats came next, and the spider merely glanced at 
them and paid no attention. He was not looking for gnats, and 
was busy. Then came another fly; and still another. The ogre 
gave to each the slackening and sudden jerk mentioned, and then 
went after each separately and brought them in. 

And just here came a part of the performance which, though it 
seemcd so simple that it was amusing at the time, is very difficult to 
describe. It occurred to him to do all three of these catches up 
in one bundle, and he was some seconds fumbling to get them 
even, and their heads and tails straight. He then hung down- 
wards beneath the net with the package of flies before him, and 
almost before I knew it he was turning it round and round in 
front of him, and as he turned they were wrapped in a sheet of 
fine filaments flowing from that wonderful apex. I then knew 
that what I had often heard was doubtful must be decided in the 
affirmative, and that a spider can spin a web as fine or as large as 
he pleases. 

It was a good day for flies. They came so rapidly that the 
spider ceased to work, and concluded not to finish his web, and 
busied himself with carrying them to the centre, wrapping them 
in convenient bundles and adding them to the heap. Evening 
came on a apace, and I finally left the most successful hunter of 
my acquaintance and went to tea. When chill morning dawned 
both hunter and game were gone, and a torn web hung spangled 
with dew. The whole arrangement had been as temporary as 
a quail-net, and when his bag was full he had departed. But he 
had given me an entertainment the price of admission to which 
was merely the trouble of procuring a step-ladder, and had added 
novelty by antics that convinced me_ before I left him that if a 
spider has no mind, then the knowing how to act in case of a di- 
lemma is not an evidence of one. The satanic magic of his touch 
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of course the reader understands as well as, perhaps better than 
the present narrator. 

Another of my spiders was a little gray creature who, when he 
ran, was very nimble indeed, and when he stopped was as good as 
dead. Indeed, I have known many of these, and they seem out of 
place as spiders because they have no webs near. You may find 
them on flat rails and boards, and in places where flies and similar 
insects are apt to come. This fellow is of the tribe of “wanderers,” 
and his name among men is Salticus. To be plain, he is a jumper, 
whose prey is taken not with a net, but by stalking it and suddenly 
leaping upon it. ; 

In leaping from a horizontal surface he describes a parabola, as 
indeed he must, and as any other leaper does, and it is so quickly 
done that a fly rarely escapes. He is perfectly still, lying flat and 
almost invisible until he has his predestined victim within four or 
five inches. When he leaps he carries a thread with him from 
where he sat, and if he fails or falls, has a reasonable assurance 
that he will not meet with any serious fractures. He seems, 
indeed, to be the only personage so far discovered who has a 
string tied to his risks and chances. But he is mentioned here 
chiefly because he seems to sometimes carry the parabolic curve to 
an extreme not known in mechanics in its usual connection with 
gravitation. Thus, a fly and he are on a perpendicular wall. 
Salticus makes his usual leap, but whether it be upward, downward, 
or sidewise, the parabola is described not in relation to gravity, 
but to the surface from which he leaps. In other words, the per- 
pendicular wall is treated by him precisely as though it were a 
flat horizontal surface. A still mere astonishing feat is his taking 
his prey with precisely the same leap and the same curve when he 
finds himself on the other side of the ceiling. In this case gravi- 
tation seems to be precisely reversed, while in the other cases 
mentioned it was made to act sidewise and slanting. 

This insect defiance of the law which holds the universe 
together is not expected to evoke the shade of Newton. Solu- 
tions of the problem are not expected by post, nor is correspond- 
ence solicited. It is a small thing, and there is some unexplained 
trick me which he seems to do it. So far as known, no treatise on 
natural history, even of the class whose sole object is to surprise 
the reader, has mentioned the fact. But let the reader who chances 
to encounter the little leaping spider some summer morning 
verify the facts and formulate his own conclusions. There is a 
pleasant queerness about it that will delight those who are fond 
of puzzles, and a savor of diablerie as well. 

heridion is probably the name of the usual uninvited intruder 
into the parlor, for this one is the universal enemy of house- 
keepers, probably created to stimulate that eternal vigilance which 
is the price of neatness, and to give impetus to the growing of 
broom-corn and the manufacture of besoms. He is caught hurry- 
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ing across the floor because he likes houses, and dwells in them 
habitually. You may know him by the horizontal web composed 
of threads which run in all directions, clinging in corners and 
angles and stretched between joists, and in some nook of which 
there is a tube or pocket in which the owner hides. These strong 
fabrics are almost indestructible by decay, and flutter raggedly 
for years with all their accumulations of dust and fragments. 
They seem always never to have caught anything but soot and 
dust, and the dry skeletons which decorate the nets of the out-of- 
doors species are not in them. This gives an increased air of 
certainty to the theory that they were only designed as one of the 
chastisements of an untoward world. “It must be either ants or 
spiders” is one of the sayings illustrative of the gravity of the 
situation in a million homes. All the mills have them, all white 
and heavy with the staff of life. The nooks and corners of the 
foundry, where one would think a fly had never ventured, have 
them burdened with the soot of years. Cellars are festooned with 
them, and all deserted habitations, and all places where men, and 
flies, have once lived. They are the flaunting signs of shiftless- 
ness, the tokens of failure and forsakenness, wherever found. Yet 
without them there is lacking one of the signs of that respect- 
ability that comes with long establishment. As the anxious liti- 
gant avoids the new gilt sign when looking for a lawyer’s office, so 
does the eminently respectable practitioner preserve with super- 
stitious care his weather-battered professional announcement and 
the dusty cobwebs that cling in the corners of his office. Thus is 
exemplified that difference in housekeeping ideas which exists 
between the sexes. 

The big spider known as the tarantula is a terror of very exten- 
sive reputation. The majority of those who think of Texas, New 
Mexico, or California, think of him at the same moment. My 
acquaintance with him arose from the fact of our being neighbors, 
he having his residence on one occasion within a few feet of my 
front door, a fact not discovered by me, however, until we had 
been living there together for some months. I was therefore 
under the necessity of having him about occasionally, whether I 
observed with him the amenities of social life or not. He is ver 
homely, but after all not much more so than an ordinary spider, wit 
the general qualities and disposition of all his family. Big, black, 
hairy, creeping, predacious as they all are, it is his size and his 
reputation that make him almost the ideal bugaboo. If you 
catch him away from the house which is his castle, he puts on a 
most ferocious aspect and tries to scare you away. He spreads 
himself out and increases his diameter as much as possible, so that 
you can afterwards say you saw one as big as a tea-saucer. He 
faces you threateningly, and raises his head, and waves all his 
forward sets of claws, and opens and shuts a pair of jaws that look ' 
as large at the moment as a pair of farrier’s pincers. 
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It is unpleasant to contribute to the dissipation of pet terrors 
which people would rather have than not, and which they cherish 
with that pleasant creepiness up and down the spine that affected 
us in childhood when we heard winter-night stories before going 
to bed, but candor compels the statement that this show of ferocity 
is nearely all there is to frighten one about this ogre. His actual 
size, when he is merely pegging about in the sand in search of 
something to eat, is only about that of a Bland dollar, and his 
body is therefore not greatly bigger than that of many a meadow 
spider, who, indeed, might almost pass for his twin brother. He 
is probably armed, as all his family are, with a poison-gland, a duct 
from which extends to the end of one of his palpi, and the use of 
which is to paralyze his prey. It is not particularly virulent when 
applied to an animal the size of a man, and probably not more 
painful than the sting of a hornet. Indeed, if he can inflict as 
much punishment as a certain wasp of the same region he is hereby 
tendered an apology for underrating of his ability. As to the last- 
named insect, the pain inflicted by one careless jab is similar to 
that which would be produced by passing a fine wire through the 
skin and then slowly raising it to a white heat. The reputed deaths 
from tarantula-bites are never traceable with certainty, and taken 
all in all, he has not much more effect upon the morale of the 
countries in which he lives than the “ bald-hornet ” has in southern 
Indiana and Kentucky. Everyone he meets kills him if at all 
convenient, and such as are not crushed at once are put in a bottle. 
Hornets, bumble-bees, and all that tribe have a much better chance 
of survival than he, and he will never attain the fame of having 
driven the industrious agriculturist out of a forty-acre field, or 
terrorize his locality to the extent that it will go fallow. 

Tarantula is not a spinner, and to find out how he lives one must 
either follow him to his house or find it by chance. The last is diffi- 
cult, for one cannot see it even when one knows it isthere. It has 
a close-fitting lid composed of the common soil, hinged so that it 
opens and closes, and attracting no attention. It is the opening 
to a cylindrical hole from five to seven inches deep, which is com- 
pletely and daintily lined with silver-colored silk. When the 
owner retires, he simply shuts the trap-door after himself, and 
there is not among all the habitations of nature a more secure 
retreat. Only once or twice have I ever found the door open, and 
it looked from one side very much like a silver half-dollar standing 
on edge in a place where there was never a half-dollar before, and 
very likely where there has not been one lost since. 

These “tarantula nests” have long been on sale in the curiosity 
shops, for they can be taken whole out of the ground by digging 
around them. But they could hardly be except for a peculiarity 
of their construction which seems to have escaped attention. By 
some means not known the sides of the hole have been saturated 
previously to lining by some fluid which has the effect of a water- 
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tight cement, holding the soil together in a hard and compact 
mass. So strong is this mixture that an exhumed nest may be 
roughly handled, and may even fall to the floor without breaking, 
and is stronger than a piece of ordinary crockery of the same 
thickness. It is not composed of soil carried thither from else- 
where, but is a combination. of earth with a product of the body 
of the tarantula. 

This monster has relatives who make tubes instead of webs 
in various parts of the world, and are for the most part 
weighed down by the most awful names science can invent. 
Cyrtochenius elongatus is a tarantula, but he does not adopt 
a trap-door, and simply covers the top of his hole with a 
cone-shaped piece of woven-work. Afypus niger and Atypus 
piceus also build tubes and tunnels, but not in the ground, 
and one of these is content with simply tying his tube fast to an 
upright reed or shrub, and with sprinkling the outside of it with 
sand. It is a curious fact that for some reason he does this sprink- 
ling from the inside, a thing we might think very peculiar if we 
were aot so accustomed to strange processes in our own architec- 
ture. We are informed that these prominent members of the 
spider tribe do not change at all, and are about the same as they 
were when they embedded themselves for eonvenience of reference 
in the Eocene tertiary, which was a good while back. A common 
impression would likely be that they do not need to. The present 
writer, at least, knows of no more dainty, soft-lined, invisible, and 
unassailable habitation than that of the super-hideous but perhaps 
well-meaning tarantula, who is harmful only upon great provoca- 
tion and to a limited degree, but who suffers under the burden of 
one of the worst of reputations. 

It is becoming very common now to encounter some very queer 
emigrants on these hospitable shores. But they are not all of the 
class for whose prevention or return Congress is expected to find 
a means. Indeed, some of them are but big tropical spiders, 
whose brief stay in an inhospitable clime is passed in fright- 
ening inoffensive retail fruit-dealers and their customers, and in 
furnishing startling items for the daily press) They come hidden 
in huge bunches of bananas, and were not known to be there 
during the passage, nor until the yellow fruit reached a retail 
market. There are already afloat quite an entertaining series of 
newspaper sketches about them and their ways—their size, their 
phenomenal ugliness, and their readiness to bite or to sting, or 
whatever it is they do by way of being very dangerous. They 
are also reputed to go under the counter and spin webs there, and 
rear large and pugnacious families, probably very anarchistic in 
tendency, and to evince every intention of remaining and making 
the best of a free country, until some new clerk kills them with 
the stove-poker or the top of a box. They pop like pistols when 
they are flattened by this latter implement. They and their 
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broods gather in semicircles about the nest and make an organ- 
ized fight for it. To this is added the information that they spin 
webs and catch flies, that they are useful to that extent, as might 
be expected from any well-meaning spider, and that if they are let 
alone they will not probably kill the remaining inhabitants of the 
building. I refrain from adding other tragic particulars about 
their killing this or that person by a bite inflicted, or otherwise 
aiding in a panic, nor do I believe it will be necessary for Congress 
to establish a quarantine against bananas. 

There is another terrible creature who is in common acceptation 
not so much an insect as a beast, and whose actual status asa 


member of the spider tribe is not certainly understood. He is 


scientifically considered to. come under the head of Pedipalpi, and 
it seems so harmless a designation that it is to be regretted that, 
considering his reputation for general hatefulness, a more decided 
back-breaker could not have been found for him. For if one were 
looking for an embodiment of repulsiveness, it might save all 
further trouble and serve all purposes to adopt the scorpion, and 
have done with it. 

There is a creature, two of them perhaps, inhabiting some of the 
Southern States, who are spoken of by the colored people as a 
“scorpion,” sometimes as “scorpium,” meaning in each case a 
harmless little lizard to whom all kinds of venoms and baleful- 
nesses are attributed, but who bears not the most distant relation- 
ship to a black creature from four to seven inches in length, with 
six joints, like a string of beads, in a tail that is the principal part 
of him, and the last joint of which is provided with a curved horny 
projection, known as a “stinger.” 

The United States has the misfortune to be the home of at least 
thirteen varieties of this insect, three or four of which live in the 
Southwest, while the remainder prefer southern California, and 
constitute one of the penalties all mortals must pay for too much 
climatic happiness in this world. All are neighbors of the taran- 
tula and the centipede. The creature has been of evil repute— 
something to talk about and be careful of and search for in the 
hope of not finding him—for a very long time. If we knew how 
old in years the carboniferous rocks are, we might say approxi- 
mately how long, for he is found in them almost precisely as he 
is now in size, color, and general ugliness, and in company with 
other members of the spider family, who, as a whole, have a certain 
claim to aristocracy as representing one of the oldest forms of life 
existing at this day. 

This spider has none of the ways of a highwayman, and is 
rarely, if ever, encountered in the open. You will come upon him 
rather under a trunk, or asleep in a shoe that has not been worn 
for a while, or, occasionally, making a short cut across the floor in 
search of a new residence. One may know wher he is on an 


errand by his carrying his tail above his back, and his running - 
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pretty fast. At all other times he is asleep in some such place as 
has been mentioned, always under something, but always suffi- 
ciently awake to salute his finder by raising his jointed tail and 
indicating a joyful meeting by waving it with hilarity over his 
back. 

It is not always that the inhabitants of the countries where he is 
found have houses with plastered ceilings, and one of his pleasant 
recreations is to traverse a rafter above the bed, and perchance 
drop thence upon the sleeper below. Another is to lurk in some 
obscure nook, leading to which there is an opening into which 
some one is likely to trust a hand. A long boot, a tool-box, a hole 
in the fence may all come under such a head, and in one of these 
places there isa scorpion if there be one on the premises at all. 
One who wanders through the region of the Pecos and the lower 
Rio Grande may observe that one of the ceremonies never omitted 
there occurs in the early morning, and consists in turning one’s 
boot upside down and shaking it violently before ‘trusting one’s 
footintoit. Enquiry will elicit the information that there is no know- 
ing in this country what kind of a thing may crawl into 
that seductive opening during the night, an’ you might as well 
shake ’er well before you run yer toe in too fur of a mornin’. After 
one has seen a half-grown little snake, or a lizard, or, oftenest, a 
scorpion fall out, one feels inclined to adopt the customs of a region 
not much given to mere traditional observance, or traditional any- 
thing beyond the sequences of the original fall of man, and in 
which mere superstitions do not sway, so to speak, the popular 
mind. 

Science seems to have placed this miserable creature among the 
spiders because he was, in addition to his reputation among men, 
a kind of scientific outcast. ‘He has anatomical peculiarities which 
cause him to lean toward that peculiar tribe a little more than 
toward any other, and he has been fastened upon it irrevocably. 
But he so differs from them that he has the peculiar trait for a 
spider, of bringing young into the world alive. Something calcu- 
lated to arouse the most sluggish nature is a sight of the creature 
in company with a number of imitations of itself, except that they 
are smaller. One does not stop to count them, or to moralize 
upon the maternal instinct as shown even in such acase. They 
are hideously ridiculous in the concerted waving of their beady 
tails, and in the concerted scrambling they make for some locality 
where there is a hole. There seems to be to these creatures some- 
thing particularly attractive in a deserted dwelling. Wherever 
men have been they come, with other crawling creatures, to be the 
heralds of a decay that is never again broken. 

Scorpio also casts his skin, as spiders do not, and sundry 
batrachians and other species do. Unlike the spiders, he has no 
habitation, and is a tramp. He has huge forceps-like extremities 
like a lobster, and they add very considerably to his repulsive- 
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ness. In the course of his family complications he finally gets 
down to some kin who are so small that they are found in old 
books and documents, and in unused wardrobes and drawers. In 
some warm countries, when you wish to read a book you must 
also be prepared to slay on every page. 

That familiar creature known to childhood as “ daddy-long-legs” 
is also one of the Pedipalpi, and his nearest relatives are the scor- 
pions. This astonishing fact is not current among the youth, 
and daddy is still caught and held up by one of his extremities for 
purposes of divination, as he probably was before Linnzeus was 
born. The recollections of childhood induce many a graybeard 
to still regard this grotesque spider as the chiefest representive of 
his race, the king of his tribe. There were then no traditions of 
tarantulas and scorpions to interfere with the perfections of an 
ideal who went stilting everywhere in the places where childhood 
played, apparently without means of livelihood, and looking for 
something it was thought he could see ata great distance on 
account of his elevation upon those ridiculous shanks which gave 
him hisname. The acute eyesof childhood could see no reason 
for the smallness of his body and the extreme length of his extrem- 
ities except that he was so arranged as a joke of nature, and as a 
means of making him more ridiculous. So it seems yet. Every 
meadow knows him, and every rustic has the same opinion of him. 
Yet he is only one of an innumerable family of eccentrics. Any- 
one so given might study for the remainder of his life upon the 
reasons that govern the peculiarities of a single family of insects, 
and in old age and blindness still leave the task incomplete. 

Thus it is that in looking over the preceding pages the fact is 
developed that only some half-dozen of the members of the spider 
family have been mentioned at all. They are such as the writer 
has happened to imperfecty know, and that have been to him 
endowed with a kind of personality. If any of them could have 
known him as well, they would understand that any remarks about 
them of a slanderous nature are inadvertent, or else defensible 
under the statute permitting the truth to be given in evidence. 
Hundreds of pages would not suffice for so much as a technical 
description of the enormous family whose reputation is on the 
whole so very bad that, if endowed with what we call intelligence, 
they would all know that exact justice was not to be expected by 
them, in this brief article or elsewhere. 


Jamus STEELE. 
Kansas. 
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“Let me introduce you to the editor of The Stinger.” 

In response, a tall, straight young Englishman bowed to a beau- 
tiful girl with fair hair, hazel eyes, a lovely complexion, and a 
figure beyond praise, who in return inclined gracefully, as she 
looked frankly into his fresh, wholesome face browned by exercise 
and varied travel. 

“Good heavens! are you ¥ 

“Yes, I am,” she replied, with a smile which revealed dimples 
hitherto unsuspected, and rows of pearly teeth that might have 
come from a fashionable dentist. “I am the fiend who presides 
over the slaughter of innocent authors, and quenches the aspira- 
tions of rising genius.” 

“T have always contended,” he said gravely, “that it took a 
woman to sound the depths of refined cruelty.” 

“After that, I must refer you to Job. If you do write, don’t 
expect any mercy from me.” 

“T don’t, and I certainly will not put myself in your power. It 
is a singular fact,” he added reflectively, “ but the most merciless 
women in history have been beautiful.” 

“T should call that a plural fact,” she replied, laughing, “But I 
thought Englishmen never paid compliments. They are said to 
be too truthful.” 

“They do not, as a rule,” he said, looking into her eyes with 
admiration so undisguised that she dropped them. Then he 
added: “Truth is not compliment, is it?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know; it’s the old question unanswered for 
centuries—‘ What is Truth.’ ” 

“Let us adjourn to that sofa and discuss the matter.” 

“You have made a conquest, Mary,” said Mrs. Maxon to Miss 
Routledge next day. 

“Have I? I was not aware of it.” 

“So many, I suppose; you lose count.” 

“What particular victim of my bow and spear do you allude 
to ? ” 

“Why, Lord Sinclair, of course, Mary; you knew perfectly well 
whom I meant.” 

The girl laughed. 

“Why, he scarcely left you the whole evening. One of you 
behaved very badly—probably both—a dozen girls dying to talk 
to him. Yo: know how they dislike monopoly, and how they 
scramble after a coronet.” 

“He is ratl er nice,” said Mary, “and he makes me laugh; you 
would think he never meant anything, and he pretends to know 
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nothing, but he catches me up all the time. I think he delights 


in making fun of people.” 

“He has two hundred thousand a year, and a beautiful place— 
not in Ireland. So I hear, “remarked Mrs. Mason, who looked at 
the practical side of things. 

“Tf I could only get him to write something,” said Mary, laugh- 
ing, “I'd get even with him.” : 

“Perhaps you can; he does write, I know, because Mr. Mann 
told me, and he writes well too. Mr. Mann asked him to write 
something for his magazine, but he said the world was inundated 
with old ideas clothed in bad English, and he only knew two tales 
worth telling, those of love and war.” 

“Well,” said Mary Routledge, “we do nothing but fight, so I 
think I am showing true hospitality—indulging his eccentricities.” 

-*The half of them, Mary.” ‘ 

“Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 

Mrs. Maxon looked at her reflectingly as she smoothed a piece of 
needlework on which she was engaged, and then she said: ‘“ You 
ought to hate him if he laughs at you.” 

“IT think I do,” said the girl, bending over some embroidery 
which required closer inspection. The dimples came into her 
cheeks and the corners of her mouth; she looked up at her aunt and 
burst out laughing. Perhaps it was the exertion—a hearty laugh 
generally does bring color to the cheek—but this was no reason 
why Mrs. Maxon should have said: 

“And are you going to give him the other half-loaf, Mary ?” 

“Oh! he makes me mad with his drawling imperturbability. I 
don’t think anything could disturb it. I wish I knew what he 
has written; I wish I could get him to write something.” 

“He doesn’t drawl, Mary ; he only speaks good English slowly. 
Why don’t you ask him to write something for your magazine. I 

redict that he will if you ask him, although he has refused Mr. 
ann.” 

“Tl try.” 

The Stinger was ® magazine celebrated for the impartiality 
with which praise and blame—principally blame—were distributed 
from the editorial chair, andit was a novel and amusing feature of 
this impartiality, that the articles and stories in The Stinger 
itself were not spared. This fact contributed in no small degree 
to the success of the publication. It was a quaint idea originated 
by Mr. Routledge, and like many original ideas, it took with the 
public. Under this condition manuscripts were accepted for 
publication. People were curious to see what the editor would 
say about productions which he had printed and paid for. Mr. 
Routledge himself had been subjected to criticism. Two stern 
critics, age and sickness, had taken up his story, and the verdict was 
not favorable. As he was now on the shelf, unable personally to 
undertake editorial duties, he had delegated them to Mary, though 
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he was still able to exercise a considerable amount of personal 
supervision without making any serious calls upon his strength. 
Mrs. Maxon, a widow, sister of the late Mrs. Routledge, lived a few 
doors off in the same street, but a great deal of her time was 
spent in the Routledge mansion and devoted to its occupants; 
while a still larger proportion of her heart was given to Mary, for 
whom she had also a profound admiration. So that anyone who 
appreciated her niece’s personal and mental charms, provided of 
course that he was unexceptionable, was sure to find a soft spot 
in Mrs. Maxon’s heart. Perhaps that was why she had liked Lord 
Sinclair from the first, and why she seized every opportunity of 
bringing him and Mary together. Perhaps also Lord Sinclair’s 
“material advantages” had something to do with it. 

“ Don’t you sometimes feel qualms of conscience when you write 
those little things about books and their authors, Miss Rout- 
ledge?” said Lord Sinclair one evening. 

“ But I don’t write them; I only look over them, and sometimes 
I—well I ——” 

“Tip the shafts with a little extra venom ?” 

“No!” laughing; “you needn’t make me out worse than I am.” 

“T see—extract some of it. ‘ When pain and anguish wring the 
brow,’ etc.” 

“You know, my father cannot get down to the office, and he 
wished me to superintend, but of course I see him every day. 
And we have a very good staff. But I hate it.” (Confidentially). 

“Then why do you do it?” 

“Oh! I like it,” laughing. ‘That seems contradictory, doesn’t 
it?” 

* Not particularly so for a woman.” 

“And I shall hate you if you talk like that.” 

The dimples were there notwithstanding. 

“Your face contradicts your words, Miss Routledge. Language 
was intended to conceal thought, was it not?” 

“T believe somebody has said so; but what I mean is, I like the 
work, but not the ill-natured part of it.” 

“You mean, you like the power?” | 

“No, [mean what I say. Well, perhaps I do like the power—to 
see authors tremble before me. Don’t I look like a tyrant?” she 
said, laughing, and spreading out her hands. 

“Yes,” he replied, simply; “and your hand indicates that,” taking 
one of them, a very shapely hand too, and scrutinizing the palm. 

“Oh! do you understand palmistry? How nice! Now read 
my character.” 

“TI see here great resolution, love of power, temper, an utter 
absence of romance, cruelty x6 

“Nonsense!” withdrawing her hand. “I don’t believe you 
know anything about it. I know I am not so bad as that.” . 

“JT am glad to hear it,” he replied, imperturbably. “The palm 
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is often deceptive. I think the eyes are more trustworthy,” look- 
ing into hers. She gave ashort laugh. 

“Never mind the eyes. But, Lord Sinclair, Ido wish you would 
be sensible; you are always chaffing. Tell me what you do in 
that little island home of yours, ‘rocked in the clinging billows’ 
grasp ’—and, of course, what do you think of this country? I 
could not possibly omit that question.” 

“In what respect, Miss Routledge ?—politically, geographically, 
historically,ethnologically, meteorologically——? ” 

“Dear me, do stop. I have brought this on myself. No, spare 
me a complete essay; but does not its great extent appeal to you 
—after your little island?” 

“Yes, indeed. When I visited one of our outlying islands, 
Australia, which is about the same size as your country, I had a 
similar feeling as to size and distance, only more so.” 

“NowlIcall that downright mean—‘ one of our outlying islands, 
she said, resentfully, the dimples, however, appearing in great 
force. “But what do you think of American women ?” 

*“T have met one lovely girl in America.” 

“What! only one?” 

“Only one that I thought lovely. The eye is said to form its 
own beauty, you know: of course, all American girls are beautiful.” 

“You think so?” 

“T read it in the newspapers.” 

“That’s even worse than adenial. I shall not ask you about any- 
thing else. You are the most unsatisfactory Englishman I have 
met.” 

“ Then we ought to agree—contrasts, you know.” 

“T don’t know, and I am sure there is no single subject upon 
which we could agree.” 

“There must be one at least. Let us try and discover it.” 

“No, I don’t think there is one. But you have not told me what 
you do with yourself in your little island.” 

“Lots of things—hunt, shoot, make love occasionally Some- 
times 1 make a few remarks in the House and get sat upon by 
Salisbury: I’m opposition, you know.” 

“ And what do you talk about?” 

“ Various—anything, from woman’s suffrage and a deceased 
wife’s sister downwards. Fortunately for my limited audience I 
don’t talk often; and besides, the Lords is rather prosaic; the 
only subject of real interest is tabooed.” 

“And what is that?” 

“Money. Now I know, being an American, you will agree with 
me; you call it dollars.” 

She laughed. “I don’t agree with you even in that. Have you 
been taking lessons from your Prime Minister? I believe he is, 
like Mr. Brown, ‘a most sarcastic man.’” 
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“He has some talent in that sy 4 he would be invaluable for 
your magazine; why don’t you ask him to write?” 

“In the first place, I don’t know him; and in the next, I suppose 
he has no time or inclination for writing.” 

“Come over to England and I'll introduce you; I often stay at 
Hatfield, and he has ‘been to my place. When will you come?” 

«What a question! And The Stinger—what would The Stinger 
do without me?” 

“Only a little venom more or less while you are away—that’s 
all. Better come.’ 

“Do you ever talk seriously ?” 

- “Always, and I’m quite serious about this 8 

“T should like to see England ”—pensively—“ all those old his- 
torical places I have read so much of.” 

“T am sure England would like to see you.” 

“Tm afraid England will have to wait a long time.” 

“That favors my idea of cruelty.” 

“Now, Lord Sinclair, I suppose you think because I am an 
American girl you 

“Well?” 

“ You can laugh at me with impunity?” 

“TIT don’t think anyone could come in contact with you with 
impunity. The thistle, you know.” 

“You get worse and worse.” 

For a very bad man, however, she did not seem to be much 
vexed with him. 

Another time, at a dance, as they were going round, she said: 

“You don’t dance badly, for an Englishman.” 

“Thanks; any word of approval, however slight, from so severe 
a critic, is gratefully received. Then do you think you could 
possiblyendure the afiliction of another waltz?” when they stopped. 

“ Possibly I might,” she replied, looking up, her face brimming 
with mirth. 

“You know, you can stop if it is insupportable,” he said, writing 
his name down twice. ; 

“Ts your house in England old, Lord Sinclair?” 

“Not very,” he replied; “only about eight hundred years—that 

is, part of it. It’s a patchwork affair.” 

"ee Kight hundred years! Is that all? ‘I thought there were some 
houses in England that were quite old.” 

“Not that I know of. There is Stonehenge, but the roof is 
somewhat dilapidated. There might be some Saxon dwellings, 
but I believe they were mostly made of wood.” 

“What kind of architecture ?” 

“My place? Well, there’s a bit of Norman, a bit of Gothic, 
some Tudor, and some nondescript. I think the best name for it 
would be Ironic.” 

* And what is it called?” 
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“Ts that the beautiful place I saw in Harper’s the other day?” 
“Possibly.” 


“And you call that Ironic! You don’t deserve to own it.” 

“Would you like to own it?” 

“Of course; anybody would. Why it’s a glorious place—and 
then the associations !” 

“The shooting is very good—plenty of rabbits—and woodcock 
in the winter.” 

She looked up in amazement at his handsome unimpassioned 
face and then was silent. 

a penny for your thoughts!” he said, with the suspicion of a 
smile. 

“T was thinking how little people appreciate what they have 
got, and how much what they have not got.” 

“That’s me exactly!” he replied. “I appreciate greatly what I 
have not got. Don’t you think it would be a good thing to estab- 
lish a system of reciprocity? Then everybody would be pleased.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But what do you think?” pressing her arm. 

“T don’t think anything, Lord Sinclair,” she said, smiling and 
slightly blushing, she scarcely knew why. 

More than one pair of bright eyes rested on Lord Sinclair 
admiringly as he moved about the room—rested upon his straight, 
lithe figure, wholesome face, and thick, brown hair. A real live 
lord—that was something ; long ancestry and old historic name, 
a large and unencumbered rent-roll—these were something too; 
and not a few bright eyes and lips pleaded for an introduction. Too 
well-bred to show it while talking to his partners, he rarely lost 
sight of Mary at the ball that evening, but Mrs. Maxon at least 
noticed it. . 

“Well, Mary, does Lord Sinclair improve on further acquaint- 
ance?” she said to her niece afterwards. 

“IT don’t know,” the other replied, the dimple appearing. “I’ve 
said more rude things to him than I ever have said in my life,” 
looking up. 

“Wes” 

‘ «And he takes them quite calmly. He makes me mad.” 

Mrs. Maxon smiled. 

“What are you leughing at? Isn’t it aggravating?” 

“Very,” replied the other, demurely. 

«You don’t think 4 

“‘T don’t think anything, Mary. Iam simply amused.” 

“TI positively hate the man at times.” 

“So you have told me; and at others?” 

I don’t know,” laughing; “but he is going to write something, 
and I will accept it and review it.” ; 

“Will he write under those conditions, bearing in mind the 
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strained relations that exist between you?” said Mrs. Maxon, with 
an almost imperceptible smile. 

“Oh, yes! he promised; he was down at the office to-day.” 

“So he goes to see you at the office ?” 

“Why shouldn’t he ?” 

“Why, indeed?” 

“T hate you, aunt, when you make those sly remarks.” 

“Your heart appears to be surcharged with hatred just at pres- 
ent, Mary; but remember, there is only a thin dividing-line 
between hate and love.” 

“That is nonsense; they are wide apart as the poles.” 

« And the poles have but a line between them.” 

Day after day Miss Routledge importuned Lord Sinclair about 
the promised writing, but he always replied that it was not ready. 
Her curiosity became excited. What was it about? A story. 
What sort of a story? Nothing unusual. But couldn’t he give 
her some clue? It was an old story, very old; did she object to 
that? Not if it was treated in a novel fashion. All right, he 
would try a fresh mode of treatment. When he had finished it 
and she had received it, he would leave for England. After that 
Mary was not so very anxious for its completion. At least she did 


not urge it upon him so frequently; had he not promised to pre- ~ 


sent it before he left. In the meantime, in a thousand little ways, 
he sought to amuse and entertain her; but that was very easy. At 
least she always seemed pleased, notwithstanding what she had 
told her aunt. And one evening, when he bade her good-night in 
her own drawing-room, he held her hand lingeringly—there was 
no one else in the room—and before he relinquished it, he said, in 
low, soft tones: 

“The story is finished, Miss Routledge; may I bring it to you 
to-morrow ?” 

“Tf you like,” she replied, diffidently. 

“When?” 

“At eleven, or anytime.” 

“At eleven be it; and you won't be hard upon me, will you? 
for I am going away, you know.” 

“No; at least I don’t think I shall,” smiling. There was a little 
quiver in her voice. 

She stood silent on the same spot after he had left the room. 
And he was going away—across the broad Atlantic; she wished it 
had taken longer to write. 

Did she take more trouble next day with her dress and her hair? 
I don’t know. But old Mr. Bradford, sub-editor and general 
adviser, remarked that Miss Routledge looked very smart to-day— 
she always looked smart—but smarter than usual, he thought, and 
he wondered why. And then he noted too, that she was rather 
absent, and he had to repeat things once or twice, which was very 
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unusual with her. A few minutes after eleven the messenger 
brought in a card. 

“ Yes, I can see him; ask him to step in.” 

“ How do you do, Lord Sinclair,” she said, half rising and smil- 
ing, as she extended her hand. 

“T need not ask how you do, Miss Routledge, because your face 


answers that question.” 


“Sit down,” motioning him to a chair. 

He took it and moved it up close to her. 

“Here is the story, Miss Routledge,” as he began to unfasten a 
carefully made-up and rather bulky package. 

“Dear me,” she said; “it looks very long.” 

“You don’t care to have long stories?” 

“No, only: five or six thousand words.” 

‘Mine is shorter than that-—in words,” he replied, composedly. 

“Let me see,” taking the manuscript. “Are you not afraid?” 
smiling. 

“A little,” he replied. 

*¢Tlove you, Mary.’ Whatacurious title!” looking up; and then 
she saw something in his eyes which caused her to look down 
again and busy herself with the manuscript—and why did he rest 
his arm on the back of her chair? She turned over the title-page 
nervously, and then the others. 

“Why, there is nothing else!” 

“No, it’s all there; that’s the whole story. Is it too long?” 

Still she kept her eyes fixed upon the paper, which nervously 
fluttered in her hand. His arm had deserted the chair. 

Well, Mary?” 

She looked up at him, the tell-tale blood flew to her neck and 
cheek. Then the light of fun came into her eyes; she took up a 
pen and wrote slowly across the title-page, “ Accepted.” 


“There, will that do?” turning away her head; she knew that his : 


eyes ardently sought her face. 

“Not quite, darling; you see, it hasn’t been reviewed.” 

“Don’t, Lord Sinclair,” she said; “supposing anyone were to 
come in.” 

“Lord Sinclair, Mary!” 

‘Well, Henry; will that do?” 

«Not quite, Mary.” 

“Well then—now go away,” pushing him off. 

“ And when ?” 

“ Anytime— come this evening.” 

“That's not what I mean—” 

Just at this uncture Mr. Bradford came in. 

“And you w ll let me know about the story soon, Miss Routledge? 
Good-morning .” 

Quite by ac ident that afternoon Lord Sinclair meet Mrs. Maxon 
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on the street as she was shopping, and after mutual greetings she 
said: 

“Well, Lord Sinclair, did Miss Routledge accept your story?” 

“Yes—she accepted it, Mrs. Maxon.” 

«And what did she say about it?” 

“She said it looked long.” 

“Oh! is that all?—and she is going to review it?” 

“She has reviewed it.” 

“Already? How can that be? What did she say about it?” 

“She didn’t tell me; perhaps she will tell you.” : 

“Mary,” said her aunt on the earliest opportunity after the lat- 
ter had returned from the office, “I am dying to know what the 
story was about. Isaw him to-day, and he told me you thought 
it too long, but that you had accepted it and reviewedit. I could 
not understand.” 

“It’s all true, aunt—here it is, aunt,” drawing a carefully folded 
paper from her bosom. 

“Ts that all?” 

“ That’s all; don’t you think it’s enough?” 

“Tam so glad, Mary.” 

* So am I, aunt; oh, so glad!” 

“You certainly look it, my dear—but how did you review it?” 

“This way, auntie,” kissing her and laughing. “If I hadn’t 
been so happy I should have laughed then. He is so different from 
other men.” 

They always are. 

F. F. Wanrsvrron, 
Teut.- Colonel. 


New Yor«. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF ELECTION AS APPLIED TO CHICAGO. 


Unanimous elections are perfect elections. As such elections, 
however, are seldom known it is generally conceded that the elec- 
tion of an officer should be determined by a majority of the per- 
sons voting at the election. Indeed it is almost the universal 
custom to concede that right to a plurality of the voters where 
there are more than two candidates for the same office. 

Chicago’s recent election of a mayor by less than one-third of 
the total votes cast is fresh in the public mind. Less than fifty 
thousand supporters of one candidate proved more powerful than 
the support of over one hundred thousand voters divided among 
three other candidates. Less than one-third of the voters voted 
for the successful candidate, while more than two-thirds may be 
said to have voted against him without success. That election is 
but one of several recently held where the minority were enabled 
either to carry the election or to render it nugatory. Connecticut 
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is sorely afflicted because no candidate for Governor received a 
majority at its last election. In Rhode Island the election of 
Governor will pass into the Legislature for the same reason. The 
Mayor of New York was elected in 1888 by a minority. Many 
other cases might be mentioned where the will of a minority. seems 
to have prevailed over or actually defeated the majority. 

That such instances do occur is evidence of some defect in 
the present machinery of ascertaining the popular will. That 
defect seems to be in the inability of our present ballot to express 
the will of the voter. When there are but two candidates the 
present form of ballot is all that is necessary. One candidate will 
then ordinarily have a majority. But where there are more than 
two candidates for the same office that result does not necessarily 
follow. The total vote may be easily divided between three or 
more candidates so that none will receive a clear majority. In 
such a case if friends of two or more of the candidates should 
concentrate their votes on one candidate they would constitute a 
majority. 

The remedy for the present minority elections lies in affording 
other minorities a means of uniting at the election on the most 
desirable candidate, and thus to become a majority. Such a union 
can now be agreed upon only before election. The voters should 
be able to do so at the election without being obliged to determine 
upon a single union candidate in advance. Now two or more 
minority parties desiring to unite their strength must give up 
their minority organization and agree in advance on some candi- 
date. From a party standpoint it is a great hardship for a party 
to give up its party organization even temporarily, and that should 
not be made a condition precedent to independent voting. 
Besides, very many voters, as experience has shown, will not, 
under such circumstances, take the trouble to vote for a union 
candidate not of their own party. Each minority party should be 
allowed to support its candidate with all party spirit, and in case 
its candidate should prove unpopular, then the voters of that party 
should be allowed to make choice between the more popular candi- 
dates of the other parties. By not affording voters such an oppor- 
tunity the present form of ballot is defective. In elections where 
there are more than two candidates for the same office, the ballot 
should allow the voter to say by casting his vote: “ My first choice 
is A, my second choice is X. If the result of the election shall 
show that A is not one of the two most popular candidates, let my 
vote be counted for X, should he prove to be one of the two most 
popular candidates.” Thus all the supporters of A would have 
the power at the election to unite with the supporters of X, which 
might easily lead to the election of X over any other candidate. 

This method of election is very simple. Where the names of all 
the candidates are printed in one list on the same ballot, as under 
the Australian system, the voter would place the figure 1 opposite 
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his first choice, and the figure 2 opposite his second choice. Then 
each ballot would be counted as now, for the candidate marked as 
first choice. In case the election should result, as did the late 
election in Chicago, so that no candidate should receive a majority, 
then all ballots cast for candidates other than the two highest 
could be given effect according to the second choice instead of the 
first. 

The returns, as published the day after the Chicago election, 
gave, in round numbers, the four principal candidates: Hemp- 
stead Washburne, 46,000; Greiger, 44,000; Harrison, 41,000; 
Elmer Washburn, 23,000. Could use have been made of the 
second-choice vote at that election, it would have enabled the 
supporters of Harrison and Elmer Washburn to have thrown the 
weight of their support for either Hempstead Washburne or 
Creiger as against the others. Thus if all the supporters of the 
last two named candidates had preferred Hempstead Washburne 
over Creiger, Hempstead Washburne would have received 45,000 
(from his own supporters), plus 23,000 (second-choice votes from 
E. Washburn’s supporters), plus 41,000 (second-choice votes from 
Harrison’s supporters), or 110,000 votes in all. If all these second- 
choice votes had gone to Creiger instead of Washburne, the result 
would have been reversed. Whatever might be said of the candi- 
date that would have been elected under this system, he would 
certainly have been the choice of the majority of the voters. 

The simplicity and practicability of this method of election can 
easily be demonstrated by a practical test made in any ¢lub or 
meeting, as was done recently at the Republican Club in New 
York, after the writer had made a short address on this system of 
election. The following ballot was then used for that purpose: 


For Mayor of New York: 


BISMARCK. 
CARNOT. 
GLADSTONE. 


[NoTE: Place the figure 1 opposite your first choice, and the figure 2 opposite your second 
choice. In determining the election, this ballot is to be counted for the candidate marked 
hereon as first choice, unless such candidate shall stand lowest in the return, then this 
ballot is to be counted as a vote for the candidate marked hereon as second choice.] 
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The result of that test proved satisfactory. Gladstone received 
the largest number of first-choice votes, but less than a majority. 
Bismarck received the next, and Carnot the least. As Carnot was 
the least popular candidate the ballots marked for him as first 
choice were counted according to the second choice marked there- 
on, whereby Gladstone and Bismarck each gained several votes, 
which, when added to the number of first-choice votes received by 
them respectively, gave Gladstone a clear majority of all the votes 
cast. 

While none of the gentlemen named above might care for the 
office for which they were named, yet at least one of them might 
have profited by this system of election had it been in force in his 
native land. Bismarck would certainly have been elected to his 
present seat in the Reichstag without a second election rendered 
necessary by his failure to receive a majority at the first election. 

I believe the inability of the ballot to give proper effect to the 
will of the voter is largely responsible for bad municipal govern- 
ment. A few persons within a majority party may now bolt the 
party nomination and throw the election into the hands of a 


) minority by running an opposition candidate within the party. 


The system of election above described would enable the majority 
to unite and to thwart the designs of such persons. It would 
foster emulation between minority parties of nearly equal strength, 
and thus bring out a full vote. It would encourage independence 
in voting and improve the character of the candidates nominated. 

Had this system of election been in operation at the last muni- 
cipal election in New York, it would not have been necessary for 
the Republicans and County Democrats to have united in nomin- 
ating a candidate for mayor. It would have enabled the County 
Democrats to nominate a candidate of their own, and the Republi- 
cans to do likewise. Each of these parties would have made 
special efforts to bring to the polls every possible supporter in 
order that the candidate of that party should receive the larger 
number of votes, and thus be placed in a position to be benefited 
by the second-choice votes cast by the supporters of the other 
candidate. Then New York would not have to complain that some 
30,000 of its registered voters did not take sufficient interest in the 
election to cast their votes, and the result might have been that 
New York would now have a County Democrat or a Republican 
for Mayor. 

Dantet S. Remsen. 
New York. 
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THE TWO KINGS. 


THE TWO KINGS. 


Now slowly, 
And lowly, . 
And softly, the Old Year departs. 
His old limbs are shivering, 
His cold lips are quivering— 
He leaves many sad, broken hearts. 


He’s sighing, 
He’s dying ! 
His head on his jewelled couch lies, 
Like deep waters flowing, 
His spirit is going ; 
How grandly the age King dies! 


But nearer, 
And clearer, 
The glad bells ring in the new King. 
‘*The new King is coming,” 
They seem to be humming ; 
‘* What splendor and mirth he will bring!” 


He’s laughing, 
And quaffing 
His wine, on his glittering throne; 
The hearts that were aching, 
And those that were breaking, 
He heals with his magic alone. 


To-morrow, 
The sorrow 
For Old Year is thought of no more, 
We bury him sadly, 
We banish him gladly, 
And tread on the garments he wore. 


The nearest, 
And dearest 
Of friends he has taken away. 
He led us so kindly, 
He led us so blindly, 
And cheated us, day after day. 
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Though sadly, 

Still gladly, 

We think of his ended career ; 
And while bells are riging, 
And sweet voices singing, 

We welcome the royal New Year. 


ANDREWS 
Wasuineton, D. C. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
Ill. WALKING FOR REST. 


Waar! seek for rest in the most laborious exercise in which 
we can engage, and which people ordinarily avoid whenever they 
can? é 

But if you have ever been sick and confined to your couch for 
days and days, tasting the inexpressible weariness of prolonged 
repose, you know what satisfaction there is in being able, in scrip- 
tural phrase, to “take up your bed and walk.” There is nothing 
that gives greater pleasure, after being for a considerable period 
in one position, than the operation known as “stretching one’s 
legs.” What is rest but a sense of relief? Hence change, in 
almost all circumstances, is restful—from quietude to activity 
quite as much as the reverse. Bodily exertion does not tire as 
much as idleness. Rust eats deeper than wear and tear. No 
dejection is so oppressive as the feeling of absolute uselessness 
known asennui. The hardest work in which we can engage is 
often called play. Boxing, swimming, racing, rowing, etc., are 
intensely laborious; yet there is not a schoolboy who, after a 
long session with his books, does not feel refreshed by them. We 
are so constituted that such diversions are needed to keep us in 
good working order. Without them the system soon runs down. 
It is not by accident that re-creation and recreation have the same 
spelling. 

A change from a lower to a higher degree of activity is often 
reviving and energizing. Slow walking is nearly always hard 
work; while running, if not overdone, tones us up. Practiced 
pedestrians understand this very well. The writer was once em- 
ployed in watching the Englishman Rowell, that bundle of muscles 
in human form that came across the water to contest with and 
defeat our champion walkers while a go-as-you-please match was 
in progress. He had been tramping for three or four days almost 
continuously, and at the point of time referred to had been on his 
feet for a number of hours. His step was becoming heavy and 
somewhat uncertain, his form was drooping, and so manifest was 
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his distress that the onlookers were remarking to each other 
that Rowell was “about used up;” when, instead of withdrawing 

for rest as everybody was expecting, he suddenly broke into a run, 

and went spinning round and round the bark-covered circle, his 

pace regularly increasing, until between five and six miles had 

been covered, and then, upon his falling into a walk once more, 

his step was as light, his eye as bright, and his form as erect as if 

he had just entered on his course. 

But the body is not the only beneficiary, nor is it alone to be 
considered. The mind needs rest quite as much, and it gets it in 
very much the same way. Nothing so wears upon it as stagna- 
tion. Well does Cowper say: 


‘‘Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.” 


On this point there is no more competent authority than Bur- 
ton—“old Burton” of the “Anatomy of Melancholy ”—who, as 
the title of his great work indicates, made a special study of the 
causes that lead to mental depression, and who does not hesitate 
to rank immobility among the foremost. He asks us to “pity him 
who, from the cradle to old age, always beholds the same prospect 
—the same and still the same.” The remedy prescribed by this 
old sage is “ peregrination,” which, he says, “charms our senses 
with unspeakable and sweet variety. Hence, among other things, 
he enjoins upon us, “to lie in divers inns, to be drawn into several 
companies, to live sometimes in the city, sometimes in the country; 
now to study or work, and then again to hawk, hunt, swim, run, or 
ride.” As an argument for this prescription, he points to the 
course of nature around us. “The heavens themselves,” he 
tells us, “run continually round, the sun riseth and sets, 
the moon increaseth and decreaseth, stars and planets keep 
their constant motion, the air is still tossed ie the winds, 
the waters ebb and flow, to teach us that we should ever 
be in motion.” The lesson is, undoubtedly, one which, 
whether we look to the heavens aboye or to the earth beneath, we 
should take to our souls. True rest consists in agreeable activity, 
whether of body or mind, and there can be no greater mistake 
than to suppose that quiet on the part of the one calls for inac- 
tion on the part of the other. There can, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be no better or surer method of relieving the mind, no 
difference whether overworked or underworked, than by giving it 
the changes of scene and sense which walking with open eyes in 
attractive localities provides, in connection with the moderate 
stimulation the body at the same time receives. To anyone dis- 
posed to melancholy—that horrid and insensate foolishness which 
too often fastens itself upon the soul “like a dead man’s grasp 
upon the wrecked swimmer’s neck ”—it must prove a potent, if not 
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infallible remedy. If it will not lift the despondent spirit out of 
the slough, nothing else will do so. 

If you would realize how directly walking may be associated 
with rest to both body and spirit, you have but to consider it in 
connection with the element of sleep—sleep, which the author of 
the “Night Thoughts” tells us is 


‘* Man’s rich restorative, his balmy bath 
That supplies, lubricates, and keeps in play 
The various movements of this nice machine 
Which asks such frequent periods of repose.” 


“ Blessed is the man who invented sleep,” said Sancho Panza; 
but everybody knows that cursed is the man who can’t invent it. 
Oh, the agony, the weariness and irritation of a night without the 
ministering presence of “tired nature’s sweet restorer.” The 
softer the pillow the harder the trial. To lie hour after hour and 
think, think, think; to toss and roll and grumble; to close the 
eyes in desperation and open them in disgust; to be serenaded by 

e everlasting “creep, creep” of the cricket; to count the hours 
and realize how slow time can be when you want it to hurry on; 
to listen to every cat and dog and donkey in the neighborhood; _ 
to imagine that fire and thieves and murderers are in the house, 
until you are almost ready to welcome them for a change—that is 
an experience to which purgatory would almost bea relief. It 
makes plain the blessed significance of the promise that “He 
giveth his beloved sleep.” But how quickly and easily insomnia 
is left behind by the man who is willing to use his legs until 
exhausted nature calls a halt. He soon realizes the truth of 
Shakspere’s words, that 


Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, while resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard.” 


I do not believe that anyone, not down sick, needs to suffer 
from sleeplessness who will walk prudently, regularly, and suffi- 
ciently. I have found it a sovereign cure. The only trouble is 
that walking makes me sleep too long and too soundly. A good 
many years ago, some hours after the close of a day on which I 
had done an extra amount of tramping, I arrived at my desti- 
nation, and speedily sought my couch. I did not wake until the 
morning sun was shining brightly, and then it was to discover 
that I was in the midst of the utmost confusion. The windows 
had been driven in, and broken glass and twigs were scattered all 
about my room. There had been a fearful storm in the night, a 
portion of the roof over me had been carried away, trees had 
been uprooted, chimneys overturned, and everybody had deserted 
the house except myself, and I had been as totally forgotten as I 
was oblivious. 
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But how is rest to be got out of walking? for, like medicine, 
it must be taken with judgment and due regard to existing con- 
ditions. What would be helpful exercise for one, would be 
entirely too much for another. What the inexperienced walker 
has first to learn is to measure his strength. His liability is, 
through misapprehension of his own powers or an unwise ambition 
to make a record, to overtax himself at the outset, and thus pro- 
duce the very opposite of the intended effect. He exhausts him- 
self before he gets fairly down to his work, and so loses heart. 

The element of time has first to be considered. Extremes of 
weather should be avoided. For reasons obvious enough, neither 
midwinter nor midsummer should be chosen. Skies without too 
much of sun or cloud, and roads measurably free from dust and 
mud, are prime conditions. A mistake too commonly made by 
unpracticed walkers is to persist, when they have started, whether 
it rains or shines. They take pride in defying the elements. The 
result is catarrh or rheumatism instead of mental and bodily 
refreshment. The writer and a friend once set out for tramps at 
the same time, but by different routes. A protracted storm ensued. 
The writer got shelter by the way, and managed .to pass the time 
pleasantly enough until the sun was shining, when he once more 
took to the road. On returning to the starting-point he found 
his friend there before him. He had kept right on through wind 
and wet, but he was in bed, completely knocked up and loudly 
asseverating that he had taken the last voluntary tramp of his life. 
More than once have I, when the heavens were particularly 
unpromising, taken the ears or other conveyance and hurried 
homeward as fast as I could. Practiced walkers get to be excel- 
lent judges of the weather. 

Next to time among the things to be considered is place. The 
walker for rest doesn’t want to climb mountains or pick his way 
over slippery rocks. Where then is he to go? One place that is 
especially inviting is the woods. They are always restful. They 
separate him from the noisy world, and free him from its cares. I once 
knew a hard-working and suceessful preacher who was accustomed 
to spend oneoutof every twelve months in the depths of a Canadian 
forest. He was particularly fastidious in his dress when at home, 
but stopped shaving and was accoutred like acommon wood-chopper 
as soon as he got among the trees. You would never have suspec- 
ted him of living anywhere else. He declared that he always 
returned to civilization with the fibre of the forest in his muscles, 
with its balsamic sweetness in his heart, with its resinous ozone in 
his brain, with its unmistakable natural religion in his soul, and 
last, but not least, with a tremendous appetite. Spiritually, men- 
tally, and bodily he was renewed. Why don’t more of our hard- 
worked preachers take to the woods? 

A stream of water furnishes a pleasant route. It is always an 
agreeable travelling companion. It is sociable and full of cheerful 
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prattle. It takes you into its confidence, talks to you, and challenges 
you to run races with it. It may lead you into bogs and swamps, 
and ever and anon play you asaucy trick by turning suddenly 
aside, or throwing itself from a rock, or hiding away among weeds 
and rushes; but whatever it does or wherever it goes, it calls for 
emulation. It will pay you to follow it. But be sure that you do 
follow it. Don’t attempt to go against the current. If you do, 
you will find its opposition oppressive and wearisome. It taxes the 

rain and wears upon the nerves. If your course is necessarily 
uphill and against the grain of the stream, avoid it as much as 
you can. 

In walking, I have always as far as was possible shunned popu- 
lar and much travelled highways. Roads good for wheels are not 
good for pedestrians. Turnpikes and paved avenues, unless they 
happen to be engineering achievements in mountainous districts, 
are wearisome to footmen. Besides the dust and the noise and 
the turning aside for those claiming the right of way, it is 
unpleasant to be looked down upon with pity and contempt by 
people who ride high horses or travel in state. If your general 
route is by a frequented and beaten highway, take to the fields 
now and then, and, whenever you can, cut across lots. An uneven 
surface, unless climbling is called for, makes easier walking than 
a dead level. 

And then, when under this head, we must not forget the sea— 
the beautiful, the terrible sea. To me an occasional spin along 
the sands has always been a treat. I love to look out upon the 
great waste of water, swelling and pulsating like a strong-lunged 
monster, with the surf beating and swashing at my feet, and then 
for relief turn my eyes to the green meadows and hills for a 
time; but only for a time, for somehow the mighty ocean always 
exercises the stronger attraction. I especially delight in seeking 
the shore when in the humor for a lazy stroll. There are so many 
things to be looked at along the water’s marge that it is quite 
impossible to get much speed into your feet. There are not only 
sails in the distance to be watched with speculations as to their 
destination, but there are wrecks and shells and wonderful weeds 
and many other curious things that the sea is continually casting 
up, which you must stop and examine. The result is that you are 
resting and exercising at the same time. But this is only when 
the winds are complacent and the deep is in a kindly temper. The 
sea, while the greatest, is the most mercurial of earthly things. 
When the storm is abroad, and the waters rush at you like bellow- 
ing monsters, there is no place so trying to limb and nerve as the 
shore. All the elements are at strife, and you can’t escape the 
contagion. At such a time, if you long for peace, turn your back 
upon the ocean. ‘ 

When walking by the sea I have always found it agreeable to 
mix land and water, as it were, by turning aside at intervals, and 
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making short excursions inland. If a cape intervenes, I cut 
across it. If a hill is accessible, I “surround” it on the landward 
side. The point is to lose sight of the water once in a while, 
and then to come upon it as unexpectedly as possible, sometimes 
catching glimpses from hilltops or through surface openings, and 
sometimes, owing to unrealized conformations, almost plunging 
into it before one is aware. In that way a succession of delightful 
surprises is secured. 

But wherever and whenever it may be, it should be understood 
that walking for rest means walking. It is not loitering by the 
way or creeping at the pace of a lazy snail. True, such exercise 
involves a tax upon the strength. It may, even, occasionally lead 
to sore limbs and blistered feet. But when, at the end of a day’s 
tramp, you stretch yourself for the night upon a couch that may 
not be over-soft, and sleep the sleep which wholesome weariness 
brings, a little soreness of limb and a few blisters will do no harm. 
You will wake the brighter in the morning, and be the better pre- 
pared for what the morrow has in store. ; 
A SEXAGENARIAN. 
New York. 
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Mr. Henry E. Aspey has undoubtedly put together the best com- 
pany of singers attainable at the present time. To be sure there 
is no great, overpowering prima donna tragica assoluta, such as 
Giulia Grisi, Anna Lagrange, Teresa Parodi, and Teresa Titiens 
were a generation ago, and that for the best possible reason: such 
singers do not now exist. But there is Albani, the best legiti- 
mate vocalist of the day, always delightful, always reliable, always 
true to her art, with a voice of rare purity and an unexceptional 
method. She does not astound; she satisfies. 

Then Lilli Lehmann, who, through all her Wagner experience 
of hurly-burly and scream, has yet managed to keep a clean, true, 
and powerful voice, and a pure school; a thoroughly good artist, 
who, if not of the very first class, is at any rate in the first flight; 
a woman who, if she had devoted herself to the true manner of 
singing, which she very well knows, and had not gone astray after 
false gods, would surely have ranked in musical history with the 
great ones of old, for she has voice, presence, and force, a potent 
Trimurti of qualities; besides, she is a favorite with the New York 
public. She has a “ pull,” and we all know what that means here. 

For the lighter business of opera Mr. Abbey gives us Emma 
Eames, a pretty woman with a pretty voice and a pretty method, 
pleasing always, and sometimes almost great; and Marie Van 
Zandt, who as a prima donna lirica has made herself a name in the 
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most exacting capitals of Europe. Surely that is a good showing 
for soprani. 

Schalchi we all know and love. She has three notes to her 
voice of such exquisite tone and richness that we forget the 
unevenness of it, and accept the closed, artificial quality of the rest 
with good-natured indulgence, just as one accepts the frothed-up 
white of egg in a trifle for the sake of the plums. Great, grand 
Giulia Ravogli—who reminds us elders of Charlotte Cushman in 
her tragic energy and homeliness of features—Ravogli as Orfeo, 
the model of all contralto parts, is absolutely perfect. In fact, 
with the exception of Madame Hastreiter, whose perfect rendering 
of this most exacting character during the existence of the well- 
intentioned by badly carried out American opera here will never be 
forgotten, Ravogli is the only Orfeo on the operatic stage. 

Then we have Mdlle. Bauermeister, the type and perfection 
of comprimarie, who, had she ambition enough, might rank easily 
as assoluta, but who is content to do second parts, and to do them 
as no one else can, and to pursue the even treble of her way in 
modest excellence. 

In the de Reske brothers Mr. Abbey has given us two absolute 
artists, such as graced the stage in the days of Mario, Salvi, 
Badiali, and Ronconi; singers, not vocal acrobats. The tenor, Jean, 
has the true, old-fashioned range of voice, such as Braham had; 
the true “vox humana,” ranging from the low C to the high B 
flat; in fact, what is now called a tenore-baritono, full and sonor- 
ous throughout the scale; such a voice as ruled the theatre before 
Duprez introduced the ground-and-lofty-tumbling style, in which 
all else was sacrificed to one unearthly high note, the terrible ut 
de poitrine, at hearing which music was lost in wonder. Jean de 
Reske is a perfect singer, a handsome fellow, and an excellent 
actor; what would you more? His brother, Edouard, has a rich, 
round basso cantate voice, true in intonation—a quality most rare 
in bass singers, who generally add to the depth of their voices by 
singing flat—rich in volume and facile in vocalism. He also is 
good to look upon, and a thorough actor. 

There are others too, but as I have not heard them myself, I shall 
not attempt to describe them. Doubtless they are all good and 
true, for Mr. Abbey has started out with the determination to see 
whether—to use his own words—“ opera can be given without too 
irreparable loss;” in other words, whether our public has true 
taste and appreciation as distinguished from Teutonic faddism and 
blind worship of royal pets, and will listen impartially and pay 
liberally for real opera given by real artists. 

Vianesi, the conductor, has one quality of excellence—he can 
accompany! He nurses his singers instead of tyrannizing over 
them. He admits that they, not the orchestra, are the real exponents 
of ers music to the audience, and that opera is a pleasure, not a 
puzzle. 
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The Casino management has done well in lengthening “The 
Tyrolean” and dismissing the “Cavalleria Rusticana.” The public 
does not go to the Casino to be astonished, but to be pleased; and, 
to put it mildly, the performance of the “ Cavalleria Rusticana ” was 
an astonishing one. It was even heavy enough to suit her Majesty 
the Queen, who has listened to the opera three times. That speaks 
well for the morality of the costumes. 

As for the picturesque little Tyrolean, he should hold his own 
for many aday. Miss Tempest gives asimple, artistic performance, 


faithful in detail, with no undue striving after effect. And, after 


all, is this not the key-note of good acting? Everyone who loves 
melody, pretty women, and a bit of charming by-play, should hear 
the Tyrolean sing of his nightingales. 

To speak of more serious things, a tragedy has been performed 
in Harlem of late; also in Brooklyn. It was “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Mr. Booth attended the Harlem exhibition. He looked remark- 
ably well—aud bored. He did not remove his overcoat, which fact 
conveyed the impression to the audience that he was watching his 
chan<e to escape. He frequently applauded the star—Miss Gale. 
Creston Clarke, Mr. Booth’s nephew, enacted the rash Romeo. He 
was as flippant as Mercutio was heavy, and as thin as the Apothecary 
was plump. The Nurse was a rather pretty woman, who looked 
about five-and-twenty years of age. Shades of the departed—of 
William and Bacon—’tis well you are at rest! 

Miss Gale’s Josalind was, I hear, more commendable. Mr. 
Clarke’s conception of the part of Orlando led him to array him- 
self in various shades of katydid green during the entire play. 

Among the late Lawrence Barrett’s effects, a contract with Mrs. 
Anderson de Navarro was found, signed and sealed. This leads 
one to believe that we may yet see again the only woman now 
living who knew how to play a virginal Juliet. 

The Meininger company has proved a boon and a blessing 
at the Thalia Theatre. It is a noticeable fact that many Americans 
understanding no word of German go to Amberg’s Theatre or to 
the Thalia to see the best acting in New York. I should attribute 
Mr. Amberg’s lack of deserved financial success to the location of 
his theatre. 

One cannot fail to believe in the efficacy of a popular location 
when one notices the difference in the receipts of the Bernhardt 
nights at the Garden Theatre and at the Standard. That so great 
an artist as Madame Sarah should not be followed from one thea- 
tre to another seems incredible, even should she decide to play 
in the Bowery. 

We have had as sensuous, sensual, and seductive (that woman 
inspires alliteration) a Cleopatra at the Standard as formerely at the 
Garden, but the audiences have been meagre. Her Camille was as 
pathetic and as terrible, her Gilberte, in ‘ Frou-Frou,” as pitiful; 
but they did not draw. Her Feline, in the ‘“‘ Dame de Challant,” 
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packed the house a night or so, and then good seats were again 

empty. “It is hard to know what the public wants,” managers say 
athetically. Certainly it is, since the public, a spoiled child, 
oes not know itself what it wants. 

Of one thing we may be sure, Sarah will not be in New York 
again soon unless she can return to her old stund, or a better. 

It is thought by those who know the box-office receipts of Mrs. 
Langtry’s last New York invasion, that she has dealt gently 
with her pocket-Vook in cancelling her engagement with Mr. 
Reynolds. Americans have grown to expect something from 
English folk. If inferior or mediocre artists must be tolerated, 
they are tolerated simply as the result of their familiarity to the 

ublic. Miss Kastlake’s recent disaster serves as a fitting example 
of what happens to ambitious stock artists desiring to subdue the 
American public. 

Has the thought ever occurred to you that there must be some 
reason why the talk of the stage is not the talk of the world? 
—why the characters in drama have a rhythmic flow of speech, 
whereas those of real life speak short, sharp, and decisive. Heark- 
en to the Nurse in “Romeo and Juliet,” for instance. Did ever 
old* serving-woman chant as she does—up and down, in measured 
rise and fall of voice? artistic enough and expressive, but as far 
from natural speech as the recitative of opera. 

And there we have the clue. The drama began with the priests, not 
with Thespis, who was the first to steal the holy men’s thunder and 
put it to popular use—in fact, a Franklin of the drama. The begin- 
ning was the celebration of festivals in honor of the passage of the 
sun into his house of spring, which changed with the precession of 
the equinoxes, from one sign of the Zodiac—or Iao-daios, the way 
of the gods—-to another; from the Goat to the Bull, from the Bull 
to the Ram, and so forth. 

In the earlier times, when the Goat was the spring house of Sol, 
the drama was called Trag-odos, or the song of the Goat, and 
in its modern guise of “tragedy,” the name has stuck. The actors 
—“hypocrite,” or priests—impersonated the heavenly bodies, and 
made them go through various adventtres, mythically descriptive 
of the motions and effects of their originals, and in order to be 
heard distinctly by the multitude, adopted a measured sing-song, 
which has descended to us as elocution, and from which has 
evolved our present stage speech, which is not and never can be 
the speech of nature, and even if it could, would be utterly ineffec- 
tive by reason of its gabble. 

The actor’s art is to produce effects by well understood means, 
not to put the slang of the street or the chamber crudely upon the 
stage. He is a cook, not a vender of raw meat. 

It is a thing impossible to get American or English players fit 
to deal with the light, sparkling, unsubstantial comedy of the 
French stage. Where they should trip, they strut; when they 
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should chat, they preach or bully. When “Miss Helyett” was first 
proposed, I pointed this out, and the result has quite justified me. 
Mrs. Leslie bn arter, who is as French as French, is the only one in 
the cast who has the slightest inkling of the real style of the 
dainty trifle they are interpreting. She indeed trips over the risky 
places with dainty footsteps, and plays with her part, as the author 
meant it to be played. The rest “orate” and drawl, and tramp 
and strut, as only Anglo-Saxon actors can. Toa certain extent Mr. 
Herbert must be excepted. He has a certain sense of humor, 
which, though not the real thing itself, is a fair imitation of it, 
and does well enough. But the rest need a season of dieting on 
omelette souffiée, and abstinence from meat and beer, to give them 
“sweetness and light.” 

Nevertheless, such is the inner brightness of the pretty little 
piece, and the goodness of the adaptation, with the admirable 
work of Mrs. Carter, that the public crowds to sip the cream, and 
lets the rest go as ballast. After all, perhaps the Casino is right 
in Anglo-Saxonizing its pieces; with us comedy means buffoonery. 

How little one hears of the Philharmonic Society, or, in fact, of 
any orchestral music nowadays! Thepersonality of Mr. Thomas was 
a potent factor in the interest taken by society in high-class music, 
and since his departure thatinterest has to a noticeable extent faded 
out. Not that Mr. Thomas is a genial man, or even an absolutely 
first-class conductor; but he knows what he wants and how to come 
by it. He leads others, but is not led himself. He is a born ruler, 
and his marshal’s baton has not fallen into his successor’s hands— 
as yet. 

Still, we have had some excellent music under the sway of Messrs. 
Seidl and Damrosch. The truth is that the years of strict disci- 
pline which have trained our musicians to something very near per- 
fection have not been forgotten; and we-may hope that for some time 
to come—perhaps until the avatar of a new Thomas—the old leaven 
will continue to work. Thorough training is long of disappearing. 


‘*You may break, you may shatter the vase, as you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


I wonder if Mr. A. M. Palmer and the rest of the committee 
which holds the balance in the judgment of plays for the Herald 
prize will really read all the eight hundred plays that have been 
submitted. Or is the decision a foregone conclusion, and the whole 
affair merely a boom for some play long ago settled on? (Quien sabe? 

I incline to the opinion that very few pieces sent in will ever be 
opened, much less read. Once I sent a play to Field of Boston, 
but took the precaution to insert a few violet petals here and there 
through the pages. I got back the play with a polite note of 
refusal; but the violet petals had not been disturbed! See? 


Frep Lyster. 
New York. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
THE PRESIDENT’S THIRD ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


Ir would be difficult for the oldest man now living to recall any 
message to Congress quite so hard to read as that sent in last 
month by Benjamin Harrison. It is commonplace to a degree 
rarely equalled; and its inordinate length, considering the 
topics to be discussed, will insure it a more than usually quick trip 
to the confines of oblivion. It goes into almost the minutest 
detail of the department reports, and shows again how difficult it is 
even for a man of parts to say.a good deal when he has less than 
nothing to say. 

All this suggests that the policy of reviewing all the depart- 
ments each year in a President's message is an outgrown one 
which might be permitted to fall into “innocuous desuetude,” 
No President is big enough to have valuable opinions on the 
great variety of public questions that must be brought to the 
attention of the various departments during the four years of his 
administration. It cannot, for instance, be expected that, when 
a Postmaster-General of his own accord conducts an experiment 
in the free-delivery service, and gives his opinion of it in his 
report, the President is bound to echo back this opinion in his 
annual message. If the President has opinions, say on the Indian 


‘problem of assigning lands in severalty, the country will read 


them with much pleasure; but when he does or can do nothing 
but condense the facts and opinions in the Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, it is difficult for any sensible person to under- 
stand why he should deem it necessary to do this. 

The President who shall first recognize this and act accordingly, 
saying nothing that he does not know, and expressing only the 
opinions he has carefully thought out for himself, will inaugurate 
a new departure that will be gratifying, and will find imita- 
tion by all his successors. President Cleveland did this in 1887 
in his third annual message, the one corresponding to President 
Harrison’s message now under treatment. But this was only one 
effort, and as such did not impress either the country or himself 
with sufficient force to make it a precedent even for himself. But 


the large results that have proceeded from a message of five thou- 


sand words ought to be enough to show any man that he can safely 
leave the country to get its impressions of details from the heads of 
departments, while confining his own efforts to the discussion of 
broad questions of policy with which every chief executive ought 
to deal in a large and generous way. 

But if Presidents will write messages of from twenty to twenty- 
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five thousand words, an organ of opinion like Bretrorn’s will natur- 
ally be expected to give some little space to their discussion. Some- 
thing like eight thousand words are devoted to the consideration of 
foreign affairs, mostly to a rehash of things already explained to 
the public as the events themselves occurred from time to time. 
The single practical suggestion made in all this great mass of 
words is, that “it would be entirely competent for Congress to 
make offenses against the treaty rights of foreigners domiciled in 
the United States cognizable in the Federal Courts.” This sug- 
gestion is made in connection with the disgraceful lynching of 
Italians at New Orleans in March last. Even this is not practi- 
cal, as the jury to try such offenders must still be chosen from 
among the people who have committed the crimes. It might be 
possible under such a law for a Listrict Attorney to bring 
enough pressure upon a United States Court to secure indict- 
ments, but after all, in criminal cases, the jury is the thing to be 
reckoned with. Besides, this method would be merely an 
enlargement of the powers of the Federal government, and an 
encroachment on those hitherto enjoyed by the States. It would 
be in line with Republican practice and precedent to do this, but 
this tendency has been so far arrested that all such propositions 
are open to suspicion. There is a notable absence of the custom- 
ary Blaine bluster in dealing with our relations to Chili, the 
President’s position being conservative and fully in harmony with 
the established policy of the country in this regard. Russia is 
remonstrated with for expelling the Jews, because as they must go 
somewhere they may come here in numbers inconveniently large. 
The Nicaragua Canal is endorsed, and a government subsidy or 
guarantee is recommended most earnestly; and the country is duly 
congratulated over the successful adoption of an international 
copyright measure. The results of the so-called reciprocity policy 
have never appeared so meagre as when massed in this message in a 
summary of one year’s work or attempts to work in this direction. 

It was to be expected that the operation of the McKinley tariff 
would find endorsement fram the man who signed it, and he goes 
the full length of explaining and defending it in all its particu- 
lars. Abandoning the theory, to which he had given the authority 
of his name and station, that a cheap coat is only a sort. of recog- 
nized index of a cheap man under the coat, he now insists that 
“Rarely, if ever before, in the history of the country has there 
been a time when the proceeds of one day’s labor or the product 
of one farmed acre would purchase so large an amount of those 
things that enter into the living of the masses of the people.” 
This may bring comfort to some of the men who had their pay 
reduced under the protective operation of the new tariff law, but 
the President may rest assured that no large proportion of his 
countrymen will be deceived by any such claims. It sounds rather 
strange, too, to hear the highest official advocate of a tariff system 
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intended to exclude foreign goods claiming that under its opera- 
tion there has been an actual increase of importations. In the 
light of such a fact as this, what is to become of the theory that 
we ought to make everything at home, and that under such a law 
of exclusion we shall gradually become entirely independent of the 
other peoples of the world. Then, odder still, the President shows 
that the importation of goods on the free list has been largely aug- 
mented, something that is sure to suggest to the thoughtful man that 
the free list ought to be enlarged in the matter of raw materials, in 
order that there may be a still greater argumentation of such imports 
to pay for the enlarged amount of our products that workmen in 
foreign countries would thus be enabled to buy and consume. 

The President's treatment of the free-coinage question is the 
same as that put forth, some weeks before the message was delivered 
to Congress, by Secretary Foster in his New York Chamber of Com- 
merce speech. It is a defense of the Silver certificate law of July 
14, 1890, the expression of a hope that the silver miners may still 
get $1.2929 an ounce for their product, and thus bring gold and 
silver toa parity. Itis clear that if the present Congress shall 
pass a bill providing for the free coinage of silver the President 
will not hesitate 2 moment to interpose his veto. This certainty 
of itself ought to show Democrats who believe in this as a policy 
that they will merely work into the hands of their opponents if 
they permit themselves to send to the President for his veto a silver 
measure upon which their party is not agreed, instead of sending 
him a series of tariff-reduction bills to which every true man in the 
party will give hearty and ungrudging endorsement. A word to 
the wise ought to be sufficient. 

Taking the recent act of the Michigan legislature as his text, the 
President preaches a very earnest sermon against the practice 
called “ gerrymandering.” It is a vicious thing in every way, but no- 
body ever heard of the President condemning it where his party had 
made one. The most outrageous example of this evil is in Pennsyl- 
vania; while it has been tried several times in the President’s own 
State of Indiana with great party success and to his own advantage. 
For years his party has been able to hold the legislature in New 
York only by reason of the worst and most unfair legislative appor- 
tionments known anywhere. These were never thought of by the 
President when he was sending in his first and second messages to 
a Congress controlled by his party friends. Certainly it does make 
a difference whose ox is gored when the little and comparatively 
harmless Michigan act can so excite the resentment of the Presi- 
dent of the United States after he and his party have long been 
a by bigger and far more outrageous acts of the same 

ind. 

Taken altogetHer the country is not likely to work itself into 
a fever of excitement over Benjamin Harrison’s third annual 
message to Congress. 
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THE NEW CONGRESS AND ITS WORK. 


Tue fifty-second Congress, with the largest party majority in the 
House ever shown in the history of the country, has met, has duly 
organized, and is now ready for work. It contains many men of long 
experience and much ability, men who will be honest with them- 
selves, their constituency, and their countrymen. But the great 
majority of the members on the Democratic side are new men 
without experience in Federal politics, though most of them have 
been active in the comparatively small concerns of the States. 
Many of them have seen service in State legislatures—those prolific 
political kindergartens from which so many graduates go forth. 
seeking notoriety in the field of our larger politics. The great 
majority of these men are small, narrow, provincial, without ability, 
courage, opinions, or balance to fit them for success. If the kindly 
principle of rotation in office did not eliminate them after three or 
four years of office they would, while still in Congress, sink into 
that insignificance which comes almost unfailingly when they have 
retired again to the friendly shades of private life. Out of them 
all perhaps two or three will have sufficient ability, courage, and 
physical strength to make themselves felt in the sharp competition 
in which they are engaged. Even these, though, will be found, as 
usual, in places now little suspected even by the friends of the 
successful men, and perhaps even by themselves. 

It is from elements of this kind that the Democratic party will 
be compelled to choose the men who will best serve its purposes. 
From a great mass, thus undisciplined, must be evolved those 
elements which make for party safety. On the one hand it is neces- 
sary to avoid rashness, and on the other the tendency to timidity or 
cowardice must be combatted with decision and earnestness. These 
incongruous elements must be so fused that they will neither try to 
pass too much tariff legislation nor be satisfied with too little. If 
they make free silver a test of party fealty they could scarcely do 
more harm to the Democratic cause. It must be admitted, how-* 
ever, that neither this Congress nor any other has other than a 
negative power so far as determining the result of the Presidential 
election of next year. ‘They can do a great deal of harm, but have 
little power to do good. 

There is no record during recent years of a session of Congress 
doing other than injury to the party entrusted with power. It 
may be that an exception should be made of the first session of 
the Forty-fourth Congress, which did something to promote the suc- 
cess of Samuel J. Tilden in 1876, but if so it was due more to the 
corruption and blindness of President Grant than to the unusual 
development of wisdom in a Congress with Fernando Wood 
as the chairman of the Ways and Means Commmittee. The 
Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses hurt General Han- 
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cock in 1880; the Forty-seventh was fatal to Mr. Arthur’s nomination 
in 1884; the Forty-eighth contributed nothing to the election 
of Grover Cleveland in 1884. The Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Con- 
— did little to promote Cleveland’s success in 1888, and a great 

eal to hamper him and to hinder the growth and development of 
public confidence. So, too, if the Democrats are successful in 
defeating the aspirations of General Harrison next November, they 
will owe more to Speaker Reed’s Fifty-first Congress than to all 
other influences and efforts combined. 

These precedents are cited to show that nothing can be expected 
of any Congress in the way of aid to a party, and that all that an 

arty can ask is that as little harm shall be done as possible. tt 
is therefore of interest to try and reach some conclusion concern- 
ing the relation of Congress to the measures likely to hinder the elec- 
tion of a Democratic President next November. At the present time 
the prospect isso good that probably the majority of the Democrats 
of the United States would lave been pleased if Congress had 
adjourned sine die instead of taking a holiday recess. But Con- 
gress is here, and as a perhaps necessary evil it must be reckoned 
with. 

First and foremost there is the tariff question, which, whatever 
politicians may wish or protected manufacturers may demand, will 
not down. Sometimes a protectionist will insist that the question 
has been settled, but it is not usual in this country to consider 
things settled until they are settled right, and the most recent 
verdict of the American people, rendered after hearing all the 
testimony, has been to the effect that they do not recognize the 
existing arrangement as more than a temporary one. So, whatever 
else is done, the tariff question must be discussed. This can be 
done in either of two ways. A general bill, covering something 
like four thousand items of which such a measure is made up, may 
be reported from the Ways and Means committee, fully discussed, 
passed, and sent to the Senate. In such case that body will prob- 
ably substitute the existing McKinley law for it, or strike out the 
enacting clause, or hold it up, or let it be carried over until the 
next session of Congress, after a President has been elected. If 
enough Republicans in the Senate unite with the Democrats to 
pass the bill—something very improbable except as the result of a 
bargain by which a pestilent and dangerous: free-silver bill may 
find consideration—then the President may be depended upon to 
interpose a veto in such a way and at such a time that it will do 
him and his party the most good. In the meanwhile, all the 
various interests affected would “pool their issues,” as is always 
the case, and unite to protect all of them. The net result 
would be the arraying of all the interests against the party 
aggressively, with all that this implies ir both money and influ- 
ence. 

The other method is to attack the abuses of the tariff on the 
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flank by wings. If one bill provide for putting raw wool on the 
free list, with a new arrangement of the schedule for manufac- 
turers of woollens, it could be passed without difficulty or serious 
delay, and sent to the Senate for further discussion and action. 
Such a bill would bring to Washington all the woollen interests 
that still insist on the maintenance of the protective system as 
applied to their product. But they would be met there by many 
of the most intelligent and enterprising of the manufacturers of 
woollens of all kinds in support of such a measure. The Lymans, 
the Harters, the Farquhars, the Metcalfs, the Atkinsons—all manu- 
facturers of one protected product or another—would answer the 
arguments of the advocates of subsidy -and meet every objection, 
however technical it might be. Back of them would be the carpet 
manufacturers and the makers of worsteds, who, although they 
could not openly advocate such a bill, would give a negative sup- 
port. Many of them have announced in one way or another that 
they are ready and anxious for free wool, even though it may 
involve some reduction in the rate of duty now levied on the 
imported product. If this is followed by bills putting salt, cotton 
ties, binding twine, lumber, and coal on the free list, the same 
general discussion may follow on each, and each can be passed 
and sent to the Senate with the same promptness. By the intro- 
duction and passage of a series of such bills, the whole question 
_ of tariff taxes may be discussed in such a way that the country 
will know all its enormities and at the same time-see many of them 
corrected and removed. When the Senate gets such bills, it will 
be compelled to discuss them; and nothing in politics is much 
more certain than that it would pass some of them into laws. Then, 
if the President showed a willingness or anxiety to resist the will 
of the people thus expressed in the two houses of Congress, the 
country would know perfectly where to place the responsibility. If 
the Senate passes none of them, the country will still know the 
reason, and will not be slow to find out where the fault lies. 

If this latter method is not deemed efficient for getting the tar- 
iff issue discussed in all its bearings, it will not be difficult to 
make a general bill toward the end of the session and debate it 
for a month or two if the session is prolonged until late in the 
summer. If some of the schedules already enumerated for treat- 
ment in separate bills shall have become laws already, the general 
bill will thereby be simplified, and the necessity for discussing the 
features it represents will be eliminated. Another advantage of 
the separate bill method will be in the fact that Congress may 
adjourn by the first or middle of June in order that the Senators 
and Representatives may take part in the broader discussion to 
be carried on in the country at large. In no event should the 
patent method suggested by David B. Hill be thought of. He 
suggests merely the repeal of the McKinley laws, leaving the tariff 
and the internal revenue where it was under the Jaw of 1883 and 
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until October 1, 1890. That was the beginning of really vicious 
and mischievous tariff legislation. It was in the Commission 
bill of 1883 that «protection for the sake of protection” was 
first asserted in its complete form. None of that is wanted. So 
far as protection is concerned it is thoroughly bad, and no Demo- 
crat can defend it for a moment. It may be impossible to over- 
throw the whole system at once; but, in any event, no law or 
application of law ought to be recognized that involves the 
endorsement of the principle. All this may be accomplished by 
removing the props of protection one by one, well assured that if 
this process is kept up for a time the whole system will totter to 
its fall. This is mnght; it is what tariff reformers want, and what 
everybody recognizes. as natural and inevitable when he arrays * 
himself against protection. It may have been necessary in 1888 to 
construct a bill with a small net percentage of reduction, although 
the Mills bill was the best device ever invented for giving the 


‘country a trial of @ revenue system based upon correct principles. 


But the time for such a bill has passed. The country demands 
and will stand something more radical, and nothing is better 
fitted to give it than the method of attack in detail already out- 
lined, 


PASSING NOTES. 


The Speakership contest was settled only after a long and inter- 
esting canvass conducted by the various candidates for this high 
honor. In Betrorn’s issue for June the records of all the men 
who had then announced themselves as candidates were carefully 
reviewed, and the conclusion was reached that, on the whole, 
William L. Wilson, of West Virginia, would make the best 
Speaker. The reasons for this preference were fully set forth, and 
they are as true now as then. But the caucus has seen fit to 
choose Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, of whom, in the article to which 
allusion has just been made, Brtrorp’s spoke as follows: 

“Although Mr. Crisp has not been so long in Congress as some 
of his compe‘itors, there is aone among them who has more repu- 
tation for coolness and courage. He has not approved himself as 
a debater to be compared with some of them, but in knowledge of 
the rules, tact, judgment, and devotion to principle none of them 
surpasses him. As Chairman of the Elections Committee in the 
Fiftieth Congress, and as the leader of the minority of the same 
committee in the last Congress, he proved himself to be one of 
the most determined opponents of bad methods, and attracted 
favorable attention everywhere.” 

A man with such characteristics and experience will fill accept- 
ably the great office of Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


| 
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The contest in which he was successful became unnecessarily 
bitter owing to the fatuity of some of Mr. Mills’s supporters. 
There was never the slightest reason for questioning Mr. Crisp’s 
record as a Democrat and a tariff reformer. He had shown his 
mettle as both. He had supported Mr. Carlisle for Speaker 
against Mr. Randall at a vital crisis in the history of the Demo- 
cratic party. He had thereby done an excellent service to the 
cause of a reformed fiscal system, and had contributed his part to 
the regeneration of the Democratic party. He had supported the 
Morrison horizontal reduction bill, and had voted for the Mills 
bill at every point. He had made revenue-reform speeches both 
in Congress and on the stump in many States, both North and 
South. It was, therefore, gratuitous to question his position on 
the tariff, and his first words after his choice by the caucus were 
SO positive as to be reassuring. “There must be no step back- 
ward in the matter of tariff reform,” he said; and there is not the 
slightest indication that he did not mean what he said. 


It is evident that the foolish men who raised this question about 
Mr. Crisp labored under the delusion that Randallism was still a 
force in the Democratic party, and that, too, after it had died and 
been buried long before its creator passed away more than a year 
aga. There isno longer an element in the Democratic party that 
favors protection for the sake of protection. That there may be 
men in it less radical on this question than others is true, as must 
be the case so long as the world shall last. But to undertake the 
task of resurrecting that obnoxious quality that ceased to exist 
when the last of the influential Demoeratic old Whigs passed away 
is merely a waste of words and breath. 


It was something of a coincidence that the old Emperor of Bra- 
zil, Dom Pedro, should be lying on his death-bed in his Paris exile, 
just when his old kingdom, in its new form as a Republic, should 
be getting into the hands of a dictator. It certainly does seem 
strange, even to the ingrained advocates of the republican idea in 
government, that every new South American experiment must go 
the same way. First, the army is turned against the existing gov- 
ernment, whéther royal or republican in name, and then a Presi- 
dent comes in who makes the finest and fairest of promises. In a 
little whilenews cames of a revolt in some province, and following 
this comes the word that the President has become a Dictator, 
that the freedom of the press has been destroyed, that a censor- 
ship of telegrams and letters has been established, and finally that 
the army is really the ruler, who stands in front of the nominal 
powers. 

When early in 1889 the announcement was made that Brazil had 
become a republic, with institutions modelled on those of the 
United States, there were many sceptics who predicted just the 
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results that have now come. These can now say “I told you so,” 
with more than the usual satisfaction. Certainly there seems to 
be little patriotism anywhere m Brazil as the result of the new 
political experiment. 


For a king few men have been more humanly interesting than 
Dom Pedro. Whatever may have been the internal faults of his 
government he was known to the world as the friend of 
progress, the liberator of the slaves of his country, the man 
who was devoid of those illusions that so often surround royalty 
even in these democratic days. He was a simple-minded learner, 
who wanted to find out everything that could he discovered, and, 
so far as the differing conditions would permit, to apply his knowl- 
edge to the government of Brazil. He could not have played the 
tyrant or despot had the temptation been ever so strong, and in 
spite of the growth of democratic sentiment in his native land, over 
which he had ruled from early boyhood, no man could have been 
found in the world better fitted by nature and training to become 
the first President of the United States of Brazil, and td make a 
really stable government than the broken-hearted old man who 
has just died in exile in Paris, and whose body has found burial, 
_ the soil of Brazil in his coffin, among his ancestors in 

isbon. 

And if he had been preferred for such a fate he would have 
handed over his new and temporary powers to his regularly 
elected successor without impairment or the intervention of a dic- 
tatorship. It is, therefore, well to remember that even in these 
latter days kings had lived who were first men and then kings, and 
that the Western continent, given over though it happily is to 
democracy and self-government, produced one such, in the person 
of Dom Pedro II of Brazil. 


It seems pretty clear that the management of the Columbia 
World Exposition, better known by the shorter and more eompre- 
hensive name of the Chicago Fair, will apply to Congress for five 
million dollars in order to keep things going. The only question 
that seems to have arisen for discussion is one of policy: 
whether it is best to ask for the loan or for the gift of this money. 
If this could be submitted to the vote of the country the Commis- 
sion would not long have to b® in doubt on such a matter. 
If money, to any such an amount as this, is to be asked, it ought 
to be loaned, not appropriated. Aside from doubt as to the right 
of Congress to give money for such a purpose, there can be no 
question whatever as to the viciousness of the precedent thus to 
be established. In 1876 Congress wisely loaned the management 
of the Central Exposition a million and a half dollars, every cent of 
which was repaid. The government lost nothing. No bad evam- 
ple was set, and the efficiency of the fair was greatly promoted. 
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In general, it must be said that the management of the Centen- 
nial Exposition was good, and it is doubtful, indeed, whether an- 
other such fair can be given anywhere in the United States within 
fifty years after its close that will bring so many benefits to our 
people as that one did. There are indications that the Chicago 
management will not be so efficient. The danger is that everybody 
will show himself possessed with the idea that this is a big country, 
and that as a big fair is to be held, everything must be big in pro- 
portion. Last year, when the criticism was passed upon the “ billion- 
dollar Congress,” it was met with the truculent and boastful declar- 
ation that it was justified because this is “a billion-dollar country,” 
and this seems ta be the idea back of the fair management. 
order to show this, Congress is to be asked to foot all the bills 
instead of expecting the city of Chicago and the State of Illinois 
to redeem some of the promises made in their name when the Fair 
was sent out to the shores of Lake Michigan. It is certainly time 
for Congress to let the managers know that the country does not 
expect this idea to be carried out. Let the local authorities raise 
such money as they can, and then let Congress advance a certain 
sum, say three or four millions of dollars, upon unquestioned 
security as to repayment. If this cannot be done, and the Federal 
Government is expected to do everything, the sooner the whole 
scheme is abandoned the better it will be for all concerned. 


1891 will long be remembered by the lovers of all kinds of sports 
as a great year for breaking records. The trotting horse has 
done wonders, and his nimble heels have called forth long and pro- 
found essays by ministers of state, retired millionaires, senators, 
and wise savans, who know all about the “dim and dizzy” future, 
whether Sunol, or the coming one, will do a mile in two minutes, 
or eight and one-quarter seconds faster than the present record. 

Kickers, hitters, boxers, runners, bicyclists, walkers, and a cata- 
logue,almost as long as Homer’s, of others have closed the year with 
records that set the lovers of their respective games to painting 
things in hues no less bright than their own rich blood. But the 
ne plus ultra of record-breaking was accomplished September 14th 
by the managers of the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road running a train 4363 miles in 4253 minutes, thereby eclipsing 
all the fast runs made in the world before that date. 

The first 143 miles was between New York and Albany, and was 
made in 140 minutes, without a stop or break. William Kirk, 
with engine No. 870, deserves the credit for doing the first quarter, 
with a 460,000 lbs handicap, equal to a train of five cars, in three 
minutes better than a mile a minute. And it is certain that his 
assistant, Benjamin Baptist, was not, in the language of the good, 
grey poet, “inviting his soul to a loaf’ during one 140 minutes of 
his existence. 

The next 148 miles, Albany to Syracuse, took engine No. 876, 
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handled by Engineer FE. L. Chase and Fireman J. Stark, just 146 

minutes; and the remainder of the distance, 146 miles, Syracuge to 

East Buffalo, used up 147 minutes and 34 seconds, and the credit is . 

pe “7 Engine No. 862, Charles Hogan, engineer, and Fireman C. 
istel. 

It is, however, to Vice-President Webb, General Superintendent 
Theodore Voorhees, Superintendent of Motive Power and Rolling 
Stock William Buchanan, Assistant Superintendent of Motive 
Power John Campbell, and General Passenger Agent George H. 
Daniels that the public are chiefly indebted for this wonderful 
advance in the evolution of transportation. That it was not an 
ephemeral trip merely for advertising purposes must be plain 
to the most skeptical. Had such been the wishes of the managers 
- of this railroad it would have been easier to have run a trial 
trip of fifty miles in much less time than a mile a minute. 

The significance of this run to Buffalo is that as soon as the 
Columbia Fair opens in Chicago, Mr. George H. Daniels will be 
prepared to transport kings and princes and the aristocracy of the 
Old World, as well as many thousands of others who are not, from 
the metropolis to its great western rival in about seventeen hours. 

It will teing the exhibition in all probability close enough to 
most busy New Yorkers; and that dreadful inland ride, so much 
heard of in the fight for the World’s Fair site, will be only a fig- 
ment of the “ has-beens.” Who would object to taking a vestibule 
train at 6 Pp. m. out of the Grand Central Depot, to eating a Del- 
monico-served meal in the dining car, to sleeping seven or eight 
hours in a Wagner car, and to awakening just in time for bath and 
breakfast before alighting, fresh as a daisy, at the very gates of 
the big show? Compare this trip to one from the Battery to 
Harlem on the Elevated road, with the Fair located on the Morn- 
ingside and Riverside Parks’ site. Suffice it to say we prefer a cycle 
of New York Central to one hour on the “L” road under circum- 
stances such as would attach to the Fair in Harlem. 

For Mr. George H. Daniels to repeat in words, the universal sen- 
timent of our people, that the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad is “ America’s greatest railroad ” cannot be consid- 
ered a vainglorious boast. Though substantially true, it does not 
in the slightest degree detract from the merits of the many other 
railroads starting from New York city. And no doubt this unpre- 
cedented run of 436} miles in 4253 minutes will be only an incen- 
tive to the other railroad managers to equal if not surpass what 
seems to be the acme of achievement in fast running by steam loco- 
motives. 


It appears from analyses made by English and German chemists 
that the cocoas made by the Dutch process contain a considerable 
percentage of alkalies and other chemicals, which are introduced 
for the purpose of giving apparent smoothness and strength to the 
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decoction. The use of chemicals can be readily detected by the 
peculiar odor from newly opened packages, and also from a glass 
of water in which a small quantity of chemically treated cocoa has 
been placed and allowed to remain for several days. For more 
than one hundred years the house of Walter Baker & Co. have 
made their cocoa preparations absolutely pure, using no patent 
process, alkalies, or dyes. 
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Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago and New York, have recently 
published “The American Book of Dogs,” edited by Mr. G. O. 
Shields (Coquina). No more competent person could have been 
selected for'such a task. The work is devoted to the origin, 
development, special characteristics, utility, breeding, training, 
points of judging, diseases, and kennel management of all bree 
of dogs. 

In addition to Mr. Shields’ own work in this instructive and 
valuable book, we have well-written contributions by fifty ex- 

erts. 

Hon. John 8. Wise opens with a general introductory chapter. 
Bernard Waters, editor of the American Field, treats elaborately 
of The English Setter;-if he has left anything unsaid of that 
noble and beautiful dog we do not know what it is. Tous Max 
Wenzel’s, Secretary of the Irish Setter Club of American, and B. 
F. Seitner’s chapter on The Irish Setter is the most interesting 
in the book. Suffice to say that both of these gentlemen agree to 
the stamping out of existence of two fallacies against the hand- 
somest and kindest breed of dogs. That the red dog is stubborn 
or hard to train is denied, and proved to be altogether mischie- 
vous and false; as is the other prevalent though erroneous belief 
that a white spot in the coat, be it ever so small, is a sign of inferi- 
ority in the dog. In fact, the opposite is true, for nearly every 
well-bred Irish setter has a small, indistinct white star on the 
chest or forehead, and always has had and always will have it 
if the purest strains are to be kept whole. The Irish setter is 
about the only breed of dog that must invariably be of one color— 
red. He may be a light red ora dark mahogany red, but he 
_— be red. Such is not the case with other thoroughbred 

ogs. 

Harry Malcolm, President of the American Gordon Setter 
Club, writes well and lovingly of The Gordon Setter, which he 
characterizes as “the ne plus ultra of handsome Setter dogs.” 
He justly concludes: “ Gordons make the best of yard dogs; and why 
people will keepa cur when they can have one of these beautiful 
and faithful animals, is beyond my comprehension. In the Gordon 


a 
. 


Setter, one may have a dog to guard his family, a playmate for 
his children, and a dog that will help to keep the larder full.” 
Strong words and true, but equally applicable to his handsome 
relations, the English and Irish setters. 

The Pointer receives justice from the pen of Chas. K. Westbrook, 
A.M. He says the pointer has no superior as a field dog; and 
illustrates this superiority by pointing out that, “in the field trial 
of 1889, held in Ireland, under the Irish Setter Club, and on the 
roughest of moors and heathery mountain-sides, the pointer 
bitches, Perdita and Mopsa, and Devonshire Lady and Sal, 
carried off first and second prizes in the Bruce stakes, and Mopsa 
the champion cup over some of the best Irish and English setters 
in Ireland—this, also, during stormy, raw, and most disagreeable 
weather.” Mr. Westbrook believes there is little choice, in point 
of fashion, between the liver and lemon-and-white; the liver- 
and-white being most sought after. The pointer may be the best 
field dog, but the same cannot be said of the breed as Mr> Malcolm 
says above of the setter. 

The Greyhound finds an intelligent champion in Col. Roger D. 
Williams, President of the Iroquois Hunting and Riding Club. 
“In point of speed,” the Colonel recapitulates, “courage, forti- 
tude, endurance, sagacity, and fine, almost human, judgment, no 
grander animal lives than the greyhound. He knows no fear, he 
turns from no game animal on which he is sighted, no matter how 
large or how ferocious.” We heartily commend Mr. Williams’s 
advice on care and washing, food, breeding and rearing, and 
training. 

“If there is a breed of dogs on earth that combines so many 
sterling qualities as the Scotch deerhound, J am not acquainted 
with that breed.” So ends the chapter by Dr. A. Van Hummell 
on The Deérhound. In the doctor’s opinion he is thé most aristo- 
cratic of the canine race. In our opinion the Irish setter is the most 
aristocratic of dogdom’s 400. But the latter will not “tree a moun- 
tain lion or a black bear, and even fight a grizzly ;” nor can the Irish- 
man travel in the same company with his leggy friend, who “can 
run fast enough to catch an antelope, a jack-rabbit, coyote, wolf, 
deer, or elk, and can kill either of them alone and unaided.” 
Besides, his good-nature and wisdom make him a desirable pet, 
unless you live in a New York apartment-house. Dr. Hummell 
shows how serviceable the deerhound has been in the West, and 
he relates many instances of his wonderful pluck and endurance. 

The Foxhound has a warm admirer and friend in Dr. M. G. 
Elizey, associate editor of The National Economist. The following 
sentence may be of service to many Americans who care nothing 
more for dogs than to display themselves in juxtaposition with 
the nobler animal, and it ought to be especially interesting to that 
clown of an American who tries to be English in speech and dress, 
and who only succeeds in making an as#of. himself: “It may as 
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well now be stated that the writer is not an anglomaniac on the 
one hand, nor inspired by extravagant or irrational prejudice 
against that which is English on the other. There is much in 
the history of the English people so great and grand as to be 
beyond the reach of envy. There is much also which no one 
should be so great a fool as to besmatter with silly panegyric. 
There are many things admirable in England which are totally 
absurd and ridiculous in America. Out of England undoubtedly 
originally came all that is greatest and best in America, both men 
and things less than men.” Dr. Elizey makes a strong plea for 
the cultivation of the sport of fox-hunting both in behalf of the 
foxhound as well as horsemanship. For, as he says in closing his 
brilliant article, “unless fox-hunting becomes our national sport, 
our national horsemanship will dwindle until it amounts to noth- 
ing, and all our people will take to dog-carts.” If the doctor 
had been in New York during and after the great horse show he 
would surely have observed the great impetus given to horseback 
riding by it. Whether such park exhibitions are really much 
better than a fad is not easily answered. One thing is certain: 
such dress parade is a poor substitute for the real sport, and 
be the pleasure ever so much it cannot help falling far short of a 
run across the country behind a pack of well-trained foxhounds. 
We therefore heartly support the doctor in his laudable desire to 
encourage country gentlemen in the splendid sport of fox- 
hunting. 

The Basset Hound, by Lawrence Thompson; The Dachshund, by 
William Loeffler; The Bloodhound, by J.L. Winchell; and The Beagle 
Hound, by Herman F. Schulhass are papers on these different 
breeds of hounds. Lovers of them must read the articles to appre- 
ciate how many and what excellent points these dogs possess. 

The spaniel breed merits all the good things recorded in this 
volume of it. Mr. P. T. Madison opens with The Irish Water 
Spaniel. If his portrait does not belie him he is a ragged, rough- 
looking customer, with a tail like a boiled pig’s appendage. Be 
this as it may, Mr. Madison claims that he is, if not the greatest, 
anyway one of the greatest retrievers known to us. 

The English Water Spaniel, by Wm. A. Bruette; The Clumber 
Spaniel, by F. H. F. Mercer; Z'he Sussex Spaniel, by A. Clinton 
Wilmerding; The Field Spaniel, by J. F. Kirk; and The Cocker 
Spaniel, by J. Otis Fellows, are papers full of new information. 
Mr. Fellows insists that all cockers are natural hunters and 
retrievers, and that their senses of sight and smell are more acute 
than those of the setter and pointer. 

The chapter on The Chesapeake Bay Dog is credited to George 
W. Keerstead. Mr. Keerstead believes the Chesapeake Bay dog 
is as distinct a breed as the setter or pointer. As a duck dog he 
has no equal. But the writer of the paper claims that he has 
other virtues, to wit: “I consider them the best all-round dog a 
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man can keep about his place.” * * * As guardians of prop- 
erty they are equal to the mastiff, and have not the objectionable 
features of the bulldog.” A remarkable peculiarity of this dog is 
his coat. In color it is dead-grass or sedge, a reddish-brown or 
brownish-red—not liver-color, and looks like an “old faded-out 
. buffalo-robe.” ‘They will come out of the water, give one or two 
shakes, and I will defy any man to find one of them wet down to the 
skin.” Neither the description nor his portrait bespeaks strongly 
for his beauty. 

Nearly one hundred and forty pages are taken up by accounts 
of the good qualities and virtues of the Terrier. August Belmont, 
Jr., tells what he knows of The Smooth-coated Fox Terrier. This 
slick little fellow has no reason to be ashamed of his biographer. 
Mr. W. H. Russsell has only kindly words for The Bedlington 
Terrier. This chap resembles a little the Irish spaniel; both look 
as if they had been to Oshkosh, and had had heaps of fun with the 
boys. The Irish Terrier is an impudent-appearing customer, look- 
ing as much as to say, “just tread on the tail of my coat.” We 
are therefore not at all surprised to learn from Dr. J. S. Niven 
that perhaps he is “a little too ready to resent interference on the 
part of other dogs.” But the doctor gives him a good character 
nevertheless, for he is “remarkably good-tempered—naturally so 
with mankind.” Indeed, the epithet of “the dare-devil ” which this 
breed has earned, tells the characteristics of it better than many 
volumes. 

Mr. Frank F. Dale has something to say of The Bull Terrier ; 
and The White English Terrier, Mr. E. G. Burns informs us, is a 
very popular breed in England, but little known in this country. 
Mr. P. H. Coombs has considerable to say that is readable of the 
lady’s pet, The Yorkshire Terrier. His chief characteristic seems 
to be “long of hair.” The Airedale Terrier is a big dog, standing 
at the shoulder higher than many foxhounds, and weighing fifty 
or sixty pounds, so Mr. F. H. F. Mercer states. He is classed 
with the terriers, for he is an inveterate verminer. Mr. John H. 
Naylor deals with The Scottish Terrier and The Dandie Dinmont 
Terrier ; Mr. Lawrence Tompson has a chapter on The Skye 
Terrier ; while The Black and Tan receives considerate attention 
from the pen of Dr. H. T. F&te; and Miss A. H. Whitney comes 
to the rescue of Zhe Maltese Terrier. Heisa “chien de luxe 
emphatically; he will always be precious; he cannot condescend to 
become popular; and as for his utility, why demand any such 
commonplace quality of a gem?” He is becoming very rare in 
America, and can only be seen at his best in England. 

The Collie, by Henry Jarrett and J. E. Dougherty. Mr. Jarrett 
believes that “the collie is probably the most useful of all non- 
sporting dogs.” He is the true sheep-dog. 

Mr. William Wade has but flattering words for The Old English 
Sheep Dog and The Mastiff ; and Prof. J. H. H. Maenner is probably 
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even more effusive over The Great Dane, for, in his own words, 
“The noblest of all the canine race is undoubtly the German 
Dogge.” Any reader who can find fault with what Mr. F. E. 
Lamb has recorded in this book of that grand dog, The St. Bernard, 
must be hypercritieal and hard to please. Probably no other 
breed is as universally admired as that giant of dogs. 

The Newfoundland is treated in a masterly manner by L. F. 
Whitman; as is The Bulldog by Mr. John E. Thayer. 

Lovers of The Dalmatian Dog, The Poodle, The Italian Greyhound, 
The Pug, The Mexican Hairless Dog, The Toy Spaniels, and The 5 
perke will not regret reading what Mr. T. J. Woodcock, Mr. W. R. 
Furness, Dr. G. Irwin Royce, Mr. George W. Fisher, Mr. Elroy 
Foote, Miss Marion E. Bannister, and Mr. E. R. Spalding have to 
say respectively of these breeds. 

The department devoted to “Diseases and their Remedies,” con- 
tributed by Dr. J. Frank Perry, is worth the price of the book; 
and Mr. F. H. F. Mercer’s chapter on Spaniel Training brings to an 
end the best written, most useful, and by far the most complete in 
information, instruction, hints, and advice, of any book on the dog 
published in America. Both the publisher and the editor deserve 
the thanks and support of every lover of man’s best friend. “Tis a 
pity such books cannot be written of man. Tee 


Freeland, by Dr. Theodor Hertzka (D. Appleton &.Co.), is a des- 
cription of an industrial and social paradise, which the author 
believes would result from securing to eaeh producer the full 
amount that he produces. The community owns the land and 
furnishes all the machinery and other appliances of production, 
including capital, the user repaying the community, but without 
interest. The author is an economist of distinction, and is entitled 
to be taken seriously. He is not in favor of communism; he 
upholds the right of private property; he leaves every man and 
woman free to pursue such callings as they choose. He has 
attempted to reason from the known to the unknown. But unfor- 
tunately he does not take the reader sufficiently into his confi- 
dence and omits many of the links that connect the known with 
the unknown. We may admit at once that the state could be the 
universal capitalist, and that, if the community owned the land 
and those instrumentalities of production and transportation 
now owned by individuals or corporations, all members of the 
community would share in the increased values of real estate and 
the profits of large producing and transporting enterprises. But 
this goes only a little way ‘toward explaining the delightful con- 
dition of things in the country of “Kenia.” “Freeland,” like 
“Looking Backward,” assumes that production is, or at least 
might easily be, vastly greater than it is. Mr. Bellamy assumes 
that between the ages of twenty-one and forty-five a man may be 
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expected to produce enough to support him and those dependent 
upon him with great comfort and possibly alittle elegance during 
an entire lifetime, even though the average of human life should 
be greatly prolonged. Yet even in this favored land Mr. Edward 
Atkinson has shown that the total amount of produetion does not 
exceed $200 for each person annually. Dr. Hertzka judiciously 
locates his Eden in a climate that yields two crops per year and 
on soil of extraordinary fertility. We could easily imagine an 
immense improvement in the state of the people where such con- 
ditions prevailed, even if there were no social revolution. On 
page 119, he has 36,000 acres yield nearly 2,000,000 cwts. of 
grain, or about 55 cwts. to the acre, worth, at the prices he gives, 
over $41. If his 36,000 acres yielded an average of 13 bushels of 
wheat, asa great deal of American farm land does, and the producers 
sold it for 70 cents a bushel on the farm, the total value of the 
product would be little more than one-tenth of the figures he 
gives, and under the most ideal system of distribution it would not 
put his farmers in easy financial circumstances. On page 171, 
in the twenty-fourth year of his ideal state, the average value of 
farm produce is $135 an acre; and on such fertile fields it is no 
wonder that the farmer works but five or six hours a day, spends 
two months of each year traveling, and cultivates his mind more 
than most of our professional men do. 

The mobility of labor which he assumes, and which is an essen- 
tial condition of his paradise, is something that no known facts 
justify. Men do not plant turnips one day and make watches the | 
next, according as the state of the market indicates that one or the 
other is the more profitable; and there must be an immense waste, 
of which the Doctor takes no note, before it is discovered that a 
particular industry is unprofitable and the mobile labor employed 
in it turns to something else. There is, however, a very valuable 
suggestion in the book that the community has an interest in the 
payment of liberal wages to the worker. To the individual 
employer this may be a disadvantage, though it is less so than 
most employers imagine. Within certain limits the better paid 
labor is the cheaper labor. But for the community as a whole it 
is a clear gain for the workers to get large pay, because this in- 
creases consumption, which in ‘turn creates a demand for produc- 
tion. The one thing that Dr. Hertzka believes he has invented or 
discovered is a principle whereby consumption and production can 
be perfectly proportioned, so that there will be a demand for every- 
thing that can be produced. Undoubtedly there is something 
wrong when producers are complaining of over-production, and 
consumers are complaining of the want of food and clothes. 
But the most perfect distribution would not put an American com- 
munity in the condition of Freelanders, unless farm lands would 

ield $135 worth of produce a year per acre, with wheat at $la 
ushel and beef at five cents a tent 
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The first enterprise of the Freelanders is establishing a brewery; 
their latest achievement is the renovation of Russia by the intro- 
duction of beer. In this malt-founded paradise there is no trace 
of religion, but the ethics are absolutely celestial. There are no 
drones, and there is no vice. The conjugal relation appears to be 
what is commonly called free-love. The book is in the form of a 
story, but the romance adds nothing to its interest. There isa 
copious display of statistics, but the esssential ones are always 
missing. For example, he sketches a plan for the application of 
the Freeland system to the United States, with the strictest regard 
for vested interests; every existing proprietor is to be bought out 
by the nation. There is a gold currency in Freeland, and Dr. 
Hertzka shares none of Mr. Bellamy’s absurd antipathy to money, 
and does not appear to be a believer in “fiat” currency; but he 
gives no hint of how the money for the indemnification of vested 
rights in the United States is to be provided. Most of his values 
are expressed in hour units; still he has a metallic currency assim- 
ilated to the coinage of the world, and he does not make it at all 
clear how the time unit and the coin unit are assimilated; and he 
ignores the fact that there is more variation in the value of an 
hour’s work than there is in almost anything else he could name. 
There are many things in the book that are full of interest to per- 
sons with a leaning toward social and industrial reform, of both of 
which we may frankly admit that the world has much need. But 
his machine is a little like the Keeley motor; we are not allowed 
to see its working parts, and we have only his word for it that 
what he offers us as its products are really such. 

Frep. Perry Powers. 


Names and their Meanings: By Leopold Wagner (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons).—The title of this “book for the curious” may easily mis- 
lead the casual reader. If he supposes that the author has 
merely collected a number of outlandish names of persons, and 
discourses more or less ingeniously upon their derivations and 
corruptions, the reader of the title-page is doing the compiler of 
this most fascinating book a serious injustice. As a fact, sur- 
names—except of royalties—are not given atall. The best way 
to convey a proper idea of the book will be to outline its contents, 
present a few examples, and perhaps offer a few criticisms. Mr: 
Wagner states that, his purpose has been to explore the etymology 
of names, and their significance, and he begins with names of 
places. Thus Asia is derived from the Sanskrit Ushas, meaning 
the “land of the dawn.” He adopts the common tradition that 
America is so named in honor of Amerigo Vespucci, though this 
is by no means finally decided. He spells Guatemala with a Q, 
because of the Mexican quahtemali, signifying a decayed log, not a 
very flattering compliment to that country. We have twenty-four 
pages of place etymology, and then come to the meanings of the 
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names of months and days, which are familiar enough. Creeds, 
sects, and religious denominations are next examined, the author 
wisely trusting to the masterly dictionaries of Blunt, the highest 
authority on the subject. 

The chapter on tavern signs is specially interesting to those 
who have roamed through England.’ Volumes of history and 
romance lie hidden between the wood and the paint of these queer 
old shingles. The word hotel comes from the old French hos#il, 
a lordly house. Mine host is anything but hostile to his custom- 
ers, to those at least who pay without grumbling. His hostler, or 
ostler as they style the stable-man in England, is doubtless the 
first cousin to our own hustler. The good old name, tavern, 
expresses the Anglo-Saxon term for a cup, fab, and a place to drink 
in, ern. Inne was originally their word for mansion. Heraldry 
accounts for the zoological monstrosities one constantly meets 
with in the old country. One noble family would have its lion 
gules, and another azure, which the common folk naturally dis- 
tinguished as the Blue Lion, and Red Lion, and Blue Pig (boar) 
that still adorn the sign-boards. The author attributes the oldest 
and, in villages, the most frequent sign, the Chequers, to the coat- 
of-arms of the Earls of Fitzwarren, but it is more probable that the 
game of chequers was universally popular centuries before the 
race of earls condescended to be born. We miss the famous 
Elephant and Castle from his beastly list, but are glad he does 
not omit the following odd corruptions of stately originals: thus, 
the well known Cat and Fiddle sign is a perversion of Caton 
Fidele, so named in honor of Caton’s fidelity while he was 
Governor of Calais. The Bacchanals has long got popularized as 
The Bag o’ Nails; and the pious motto of the Puritans, “God 
encompass Us,” can be seen to-day doing penance on a painted 
sign-board as “'The Goat and Compasses.” The Pig and Whistle 
is simply the slovenly rendering of cup or bowl (Old English, pig) 
and wassail. 

We must skip along through the chapters on royal surnames, 
national nicknames, bird names (the author has forgotten the 
bobolink and katydid), the religious orders, names used to distin- 
guish qualities of paper, etc., though they are all exceedingly 
interesting. Of political nicknames a fair number are given, but 
the chaper is far from complete. The origin of the handy verb, to 
boycott is given in the story of Capt. Boycott’s trouble with his 
Irish laborers. The Tammany Ring is described as “a name 
used to designate a powerful organization among the principle 
officials of the United States.” The Chartists are offensively set 
down asa body of “the inferior orders in this country ” (England). 
Where, we wonder, would the author find intelligence, foresight, 
patriotism, and courage superior to those qualities as exhibited by 
the despised Chartists of fifiy years ago, the pioneers of every polit- 
ical reform from then till now? a. ‘ 
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A chapter is given to flower names, but we look in vain for that 
of the only one we are ever really sure of naming correctly, the 
succulent cauliflower. The cabbage-rose is honorably mentioned 
—because it resembles a cabbage. The various kinds of Bibles 
and wines come next, followed by a talk about literary sobri- 
quets and pseudonyms, in which the term Qualzer poet is limited 
to Bernard Barton, as if there were no Whittier. County and car- 
riage names, names of dances and dyes, feasts, fasts, and battles 
afford much curious reading. There are also names of fabrics, 
precious stones, horse-races, churches, liquors, money, and photo- 
graphs. Among the latter our handy tin-types are called Ferrier- 
types, “after their inventor;” but we were under the impression 
that they were called ferrotypes because the plate was iron. 
Among the class-names we find spinster, wife, and widow, but not 
lady, most interesting of all, as it comes from the Saxon leff-day, 
meaning the bread-giver, the Lady Bountiful who was kind to the 

oor, if not always so to her poor husband. From the list of 
irinks we miss shandy-gaff and all American mixed drinks. Rum 
isaccurately described, but we are still left to guess at its deriva- 
tion. Punch is said to come from the Hindoo word panisch, signi- 
fying five, because it originally had five ingredients, arrack, sugar, 
tea, lemon, and water. We humbly hazard a guess that it is 
quite as likely to have originated in the teasing of topers as their 
paunches expanded. 

Two chapters are devoted to the topographical peculiarities of 
London, a field well worth ploughing by authors and readers. 
Pocahontas, of legendary fame, still lives in the name and sign of La 
Belle Sauvage Yard, where a famous publishing house has its head- 
quarters. Around St. Paul’s Cathedral are streets and thorough- 
fares that tell of the hold the Church had upon the people in the 
good old times, Paternoster Row, Creed Lane, Ave Maria Lane, 
Sermon Alley, and Amen Corner, Alas the degeneracy of these 
evil days! they are now the haunts of wicked publishers and 
lawyers, We can still start, as did the Great Fire of 1666, at 
Pudding Lane, and end our march, like it, at Pie Corner, where 
stands the Magpie Inn. Holborn Viaduct, all but monopolized by 
American merchants, was once the Hollow Bourne, a grassy dell 
through which a fairy rill trickled, by whose banks Corydon piped 
to his witching Strephon. Now the air is vocal with clerkly chant- 
ing of the glories of tobacco, porous plasters, and pills. This is a 
capital book to beguile oneself with when sick of reading. 

Ouiver 


THE LEADING ENGLISH PERFUME. 


BLOSSOM: 


Over 300,0 Bottles Sold in England the past Year 
BY THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., OF LONDON. 


** Chief among the fashionable scents of the season is Crab-Apple Blossoms, a delicate perfume of the 


' highest quality and fragrance.”—Court Journal (London). 


“It would not be possible to conceive of a more delightful perfume than the Crab-Apple Blossom 
which is Vp up by the Crown Perfumery Company, of London. It has the aroma of spring in it, an 
one could use it for a lifetime and never tire of it.".—New York Observer. 

“It is the daintiest and most delicious of perfumes, and in a few months has superseded all others in the 
boudoirs of the grandes dames of London, Paris, and New York.”—The Argonaut. 

The unusual lasting quality of this delicious scent renders it more 


economical in use than the cheaper perfumes. A few drops suffice. oy 
**Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious Webuser, 
perfume, Crab-Apple Blossoms, of the Crown Perfumery Com- ce 


any, should procure also a bottle of their Invigorating Lavender 
alts. No more rapid or pleasant cure for headache is possible.”’—Le 
Follet (Paris). 

No articles of the toilet have ever been produced which have been 
received with the enthusiasm which has greeted the Crab-Apple 
‘ Blossom Perfume and Soap, and The Crown Lavender Salts, 
ee They are literally the delight of two worlds, and are as eagerly sought ff 
ANS in London and Paris as in New York. They are daily bringing poss 
Ww #, comfort, health, and refreshment to thousands of homes, and are sold 
by all druggists as follows : 

Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume, 1 02., 75c. ; 2 0z., $1.25 ; 3 0z., 
$1.75; 4 oz., $2.25. Crab-A pple Blossom Soap, in decorated caskets, 
oe 50c. a tablet. 

Do not fail to try this delicious Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume Vf 
and Soap, and the Invigorating Lavender Salts, 


SPECIAL PRODUCTIONS OF 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 177 New Bond St., London, 


Makers of the new and delightful Karilpa Toilet-Water, now so popular. 

Beware of fraudulent imitations put up b pte sch ex: dealers for extra gain. Sold only in the 
Yottles of the company with the well-known Crown Stopper. None others are genuine. 

Send stamps or P. O. Order, with full address plainly written, to Caswell, Massey & Co., New York, or 
Melvin A. Badger, or T. Metcalf & Co., Boston, or Geo. B. Evans, Philadelphia, and the article ordered will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address. 

At wholesale by McKesson & Robbins, Hall & Ruckel, Park & Tilford, W. H. Schieffelin & Co., and Munro 
& Baldwin, New York, and all leading wholesale druggists. 
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AN OLD CALIFORNIA HACIENDA. 


i$ REACHED IN THE MOST COMFORTABLE MANNER OVER THE 


Atehison, Topeka and Santa: Fe Railroad. 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


BUN FROM CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, AND SAN DIEGO, AND MAKE THE TRIP: 


Chicago to San Francisco, 2577 miles, in 5815 minutes. 
Chicago to Los Angeles, 2265 ‘6 5610 
Chicago to San Diego, 2392 5790 66 


NO OTHER LINE CAN OFFER SUCH TIME OR ADVANTACES, 


OFFICES : 


261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
3832 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
29 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
101 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, W. F. WHITE, JNO. T. BYRNE, 
@.P.T. A, Passenger Traffic Manager. Asst. G. P. T. Agent, 


TOPEKA, KAN, CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 
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CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, | 
CINCINNATI, 


ALSO BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
LAFAYETTE, 
LOUISVILLE, 


All Potnts South. 


PULLMAN PERFECTED SAFETY VESTIBULE COACHES 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


PARLOR CHAIR CARS on pay rrains. 


The only line that is operating the 


PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE | 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and CINCINNATI. 


For rates, schedules, etc., address any 
ticket agent of the Monon Route, or 


JAMES BARKER, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Monon Block, CHICAGO, 


eat answering this advertisement mention BELForpD’s 
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‘¢Penny wise and Pound foolish” are 
those who think it economy to use cheap 
resin and soda soaps, or washing powders 
of any kind, instead of the good old Dob- 
bins’ Electric Soap; for sale by all grocers 
since 1869, and used during all that time 
by millions of intelligent economical women 
who know its merits, and therefore use it. 
- All who use it praise it as the best, cheap- 
est, and most economical soap made, but if 
you will try it, even just once, it will tell 
a much stronger tale of its merits ‘self. 
Ask your grocer for Dobbins’ Electric Soap, 
take nothing else. 


UNSCRUPU- men make cheap imita- 


tions of the best articles, 
LOUS 


other unscrupulous men 
seek to palm them off on their customers 
as the genuine, for the sake of the addi- 
. tional profit made by the deceit. There 
are lots of imitations of Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap. Every one of them will ruin and 
rot clothes, See that our name is on every 
wrapper. 

I. L. Cracin & Co,, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARPET 


Every Style of Wood Floors. 
DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, HEALTHFUL. 


ALSO 


WAINSCOTS, CEILINGS, GRILLS, AND 
FOLDING SCREENS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTORY IN U.S. 


BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23D ST., UNDER 5TH Ave. HOTEL, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
247 Futton Street, BRooKtyYN. 


Send for Book of Designs. 


SOLID VESTIBU LED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver. 


and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING-CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago and Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, Omahz., 
Sioux City, Denver, Portland and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All Agents sell tickets via the Cutcaco AND Nortu-WEsTERN RatLway. 


W. H. NEWMAN, 
3d Vice-President. 
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J. M. WHITMAN, 
Gen’l Manager 


W. A. THRALL, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
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THE THEATRES. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. l4th St. & Irving PI. 
— at 8315. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
Manage - Gilmore & Tompkins. 

Spectacular ‘Ballet and Pantomine, “CINDERELLA.” 


Boxes - - $8 and $12{ Balcony - $1, 75c, and 50c 
Orchestra - $1 and 75c Gallery = Be 
BIJOU. Broadway, bet. 30th and 31st sts. 


Evening 8:15. Mat. Wed. ce Sat. at 2. 

Lessee and ere W. Rosenquest 
RUSSELL’S CITY DIRECTORY. 

Boxes - $5, $6, $10, $12| Orchestra Circle - - $1 

Orchestra - - - - $1.50 Balcony - $1, 75¢ 

General Admission 

BROADWAY. 4lst St., proud way, 7th ay. 
Evenings at 8. Sat. Mat. at 2. 

Props. - B’way Theatre Co | Manager - F. W. Sanger 
MERRY MONARCH. In preparation, The Lion Tamer, 
Boxes - - $10, $12, $15| Balcony - $1.50, $1, 75¢ 
Orchestra - - $1.50, $1 Gallery - - + 60¢, 35¢ 

General Admission $1.00, 
CASINO Broadway, corner 39th st. 
Evenings at 8:00. Saturday Mat. at 2. 
Manager~ - Rudolph Aronson 
Until further notice, 

THE TYROLEAN 
Boxes - - - $8, $10, $12] Balcony - - - - - $1 
Orchestra - - - - $1.50] Admission - - - - 50c¢ 
COLUMBUS. 125th St. near Lexington av. 
Evenings at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat, at 2, 
Owner and Manager - Oscar Hammerstein 
FRANK DANIELS IN LITTLE PUCK, 

Popular Prices. . 


FOURTEENTH ST. 14th St. and 6tn Av. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. be at 2. 
Sole Manager - , Rosenquest 


SCANLAN in MAVOURNEEN. 
Prices 25c, 50c, 75c, $1, $1,50. 
GARDEN. Madison Square Garden 
Madison Av. and 27th St, 
Evenings at 8:00. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


Managers’ - - - Samuel French & Son 
LA CIGALE. 

Boxes - - $12and $15] Balcony - - $1,50 and $1 

Stalls Gallery - - - $land 50c 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 

8th Avenue, corner 23d St 

Evenings at 8. Mat. Wea. and Sat, at 2. 
Lessee and - H. French 
Acting Mana; - - W. H. Matthews 
R. WILKINSON'S WIDOWS. 

Boxes - - - a $8, $10| Balcony - - $1, 75c, 50c 
Orchestra - - - $1, ia Orchestra Circle - - 50¢ 
General Admission - Gallery - - - - - 25¢ 


GETTYSBURG PANORAMA. 
4th Av. and 19th St. 


HAMMERSTEIN’S HOUSE. 


25th St, and 7th Av. 
Evenings | at 8:15, Batarday Matinee at 2, 
- Oscar Hammerstein. 


ger 
MARIE WAINWRIGHT AMY ROBSAT. 


Orchestra - - - $9, $10| Family Circle - - - 50c 
Balcony - - - $1,50, $1| General Admission - 50c 
HARRIGAN’S. 35th St, near 6th Av. 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat, at 2. 


Manager Mart W. Hanley 
THE LAST ‘OF THE HOGANS. 
Boxes - - - $8 $10| Balcony - - - $1, 75c 
Orchestra- - $1.50$1|Gallery - - * - - 25¢ 
General Admission - - - .- 
HERRMANN’S. Broadway and 29th St. 
Evenings at 8; aol Matinee Saturday at 2. 
Proprietor - - A. Hermann 
Manager - W. H. Morton 


A new comedy, THE JUNIOR PARTNER, 
Boxes - - -$8, $10, $12 Balcony - $1.50, $1, 75c, 50c 
Orchestra - - - $1.50/General Admission 


HOY'T’S MADISON SQUARE. 


24th St., bet. yn shay | and 6th Av, 
Evenings at 8:30 Sat. Mat. 


Sole Managers & Thom 

Boxes - - - $12, $15|Gallery - - - 50¢, 7 

Orch. and Bal. - $1.50, $2 | General Admission - + a 


LYCEUM. ; 4th Av., bet. 23 d and Sts. 
Evening at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. M at. at 
Manager - - - Daniel Frohman. 
LADY BOUNTIFUL. 

Boxes - - - - $10, $12] Dress Circle and Balcony 
Orchestra - -. - - $1.50 (upetaira) $1.50, 50¢ 

General Admission’ - 
NEW P Broadway and 35th St. 


ARK. 

Evening at 8:15. Mat. Thurs. oe) Sat. at 2. 
Proprietor and Manager_ - M. Dnnlevy 
JOSEPH MURPHY IN REPERTOIRE. 

Boxes - - - - $10, $22| Balcony - - $1, 75c, 50c 
Orchestra - $1.50, $1, 75c | Gallery - - - - - 25¢ 
General Admid4sion - - 


NIBLO’S GARDEN 

Broadway, bet. Houston & Prince sts, 

Evening at8. Mat, Wed. and ont at 2. 
Proprietor and Manager E, G. Gilmore 
FRANK MAYO IN REPERTOIRE. 

Boxes - - $20, $15, $10| Balcony - - - T5c, 50c 
Orch. Chairs - - 5c | Family Circle - - - 25¢ 
Orch. Circle - 75c, 50c | General Admission - 50c 


PALMER'S. Broadway, corner 30th St. 
Evening at 8:15. Saturday Matinee at 2. 
Proprietor and Manager - A. M. Palmer 
ALABAMA, 

Boxes - - - - - - $15| Balcony - - - - $1.50 
Orchestra - - - - $1.50 Family Circle ‘- - = 506 


PEOPLE’S. 199 to 208 Bowery 
Evening at 8. Matinee Wed. and Sat. at 2. 

Sole Manager and Manager - - H. C. Miner 
Acting Manager - A. H. Sheldon 
E POWER OF THE PRESS. 

Boxes - - $6, $8 | Orch. Cir. & Balcony - 50c 
Orch. & Dress Circle - 5c | Bal. & Fam. Cir. - 35c, 25¢ 


PROCTOR’S TWENTY-THIRD ST. 
23d St., near 6th Av. 
Evening at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
Proprietors and Managers’ - Proctor & Turner 
THE LOST PARADISE. 
Boxes - - - - $8, $10 $12| Balcony - $1.50, eo 15 
Orchestra - - - $1.50 Family Circle - - 


STANDARD. Broadway, bet. 32d & 33d Sts. 
Evenings at 8:15. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


Manager - J. M. Hill 
AMY LEE IN “ EUCHERED.” 
Boxes - - - - $15, $20 | Balcony - 3 
Orchestra - - - - $3| Family Circle - $1558, $ 
STAR. Broadway, corner 13th St. 
Evening at 8:15 Saturday Matinee at 2. 
Acting Manager - - Cc. Burnham 
MISS. HELYETT. 
Boxes - - - - = - $15 cony - - 50, $1 
Orchestra - - - $1.50 Family 
General Admission 
DAL YW’S. Broadway and 30th St. 


THE LAST WORD. 
In preparation, ‘AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 

Broadway and 39th St. 

ei - Henry E. Abbey and. Maurice Grau. 
rand Opera in Italian and French. 

Season of + weeks from 14 Dec. $5.00 to $1.00. 


UNION SQUARE. 14thSt., bet. B’way & 4th Av. 
a at 8:15. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2:15. ~—_ 


Mana J. M. 
Until further notice, Ist roduction, THE Gadi. 
Boxes - $15| Balcony - - - $1.50, $1 
Orches' - “$1. 50 | Fam. Circle - 75c, 50c, 5c 
General Admission - - - . $1.00. 
TONY PASTOR'S. 14th Street. 
Le wag Tues., Fri., & Sat. at 2. pone at 8. 


Proprieto my Pastor 
TONY PASTOR AND MAGGIE CLINE HOME AGAIN. 
Boxes - - - - - - $10{ Dress Circle - - - 5c 
Orchestra - - - $1 


General Admission - 
EDEN MUSEE. 23d Street, near 6th Av. 
The Whole World in Wax. Every Eve. "& Sat Mat. 
Mme. Valti & Chiarini Pantomine Co. ——— ot 
Prices, 50c, 25c, Sunday, 25c, 
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Laughlets. 


THAT OR NOTHING. 


“Ts Gaswell the orator a chaste 
speaker. 

“Yes, he has frequently been chased 
on Fourth of July occassions.” 


A dog chain—Links of sausage. 
Shear nonsense—Clipped jokes. 
Soft soap is mostly lye. 


THE OLD MAN YIELDS. 

Suitor—I love the very ground your 
daughter treads on! 

The Old Man—It’s yours—take it at 
seventy-five dollars an acre, and may 
heaven bless you! 

When a man goes to a saloon to 
screw up hie courage, he should be 
careful not to get it too tight. 


AN OPPORTUNE CALL. 
Caller—Madam, can I see your hus- 


band? 


Poet’s Wife—No, he’s in the throes 
of composition. 

Caller—Ah, struck it just right. 
Please have him throw out a $5 bill 
for Miggs the butcher. 

To the victors belong the fence con- 
tingent. 

Virtue is its own reward, but post- 
masters are appointed by the President. 


PILES! PILES!! 


DR. WILLIAMS’ INDIAN PILE OINT- 
MENT isthe only sure cure for Blind, Bleed- 
ing, or Itching Piles ever discovered. It never 
fails to cure old chronic cases of long standing. 


JupaE Coons, Maysville, Ky., says: ‘‘ Dr. Williams 
Pile Ointment cured me after years of suffer 
ig.” 


Jupar Corrinsury, Cleveland, O., says: ‘‘I have 
found by experience that Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile 
Ointment gives immediate and permanent relief.” 


We have hundreds of such testimonials. Do not 
suffer an instant longer. Sold by druggists at 50c, 
and $1 per box, or sent by mail on rec ipt of price. . 


WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Cleveland, 0. 


QTORM KING RYE WHISKEY 


is the bestin the world. Price per case, 12 large 
bottles, $10.00; half case, $5.00; per keg, 4 1-2 gal- 
lons, $15.00. Shipped to any part of the United 
Full line of Wines and Liquors. Price- 

st free. 


J. C. CHILD’S & CO., 346 8th Ave., New York. 


HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA FOR Music Boxes. 


No Music Boxes can be Guaranteed withoutGautschi’s 
Patent Safety Tame change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


ADVERTISING. 


wish to advertise anything anywhere at an 
tif write to GEO. P. ROWELL Fo CO., No. “A 
Spruce St., New York. 


| Haber 2 one in need of information on the subject ot 
advertising will do well to obtain a copy of *‘Book 
for Advertisers,’’ 368 pages, price one dollar. Mailed, 
pace pale on receipt of price. Contains a careful 
compilation from the American,Newspaper Directory 
of all the best papers and class journals; py the cir- 
culation rating of every one, and a good deal of informa- 
tion about rates and other matters pertaining to the 
business of advertising. Address ROWELL’S ADVER- 
TISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., New York. - 


Grade 


FOUNDED JULY, 1879. 


Edward Cyman Bill - 


- Editor and Proprigtor. 


THIS JOURNAL is admitted to be the highest authority on 
matters pertaining to musical inventions. 


All trade subjects, both in America and Europe, carefully 


reviewed. 


SUBSCRIPTION $3 PER YEAR. . 


Published at No. 8 East Fourteenth Street, 


New York. 
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FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, OR CON- 
VENIENCE, RIDE A 


Warwick Perfection Cycle 


The Most Perfect Road Machine for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 


Use Made. 
LIGHT. ELEGANT. STRONG, 


BUILT ON HONOR. 


Cushion Tires, Hollow Rims, Dust Proof, Ball Bearings, 
All Weights. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


(Makers of Elegant Cycles), 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Warwick Perfection Cycles are Adopted by the U. 8. 
Government, 


DO YOU WANT 
TO BUY A LAMP? 


And the best lamp ever made, like Aladdin’s 
of old, a ‘‘ wonderful lamp!” A lamp abse- 
lutely non-explosive and unbreakable, which 
gives a clear, soft, brilliant white light of 85 
candle power! Purer and brighter than gas 
light, softer than electric light, more cheerful 
than either! That lamp is 


“THe RocuEstTer.” 


Only five years old, and over two millions in 
use. t must be a good lamp to make such a 
telling success. Indeed it is, for lam may 
come and lamps may go, but the ‘‘ Rochester” 
shines on forever! Over 2,000 artistic varie- 
ties—Hanging and Table Lamps, Banquet and 
Study, Vase and Piano Lamps—ever kind, in 
Bronze, Porcelain, Brass, Nickel and Black 
Wrought Iron. 

Ask the lamp dealer for it. Look for the 
trade-mark stamp: ‘‘Tae Rocnester.” If he 
hasn’t the Rochester and the style 
want, or if there is no lamp-store near, send to 
us direct, mentioning ford’s Monthly, and 
we will send you, free, illustrated catalogue 
(and reduced price-list) and will box and send 
you any lamp safely by express, right to your 
door. 

ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 


42 Park Place, New York. 


ECONOMY 


This is eminently the case with BICYCLES. We build the highest 


THE PARAGON. 
THE LADIES’ PARAGON. 


possible grade machines, 


= 


1s not found in the purchase of 
a thing that can be bought for D4 yeR Bicvour 


the least money. 


STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., 


The Largest Lamp Store in the World. 


THE IROQUOIS. 


And we guarantee every one. 


FREEPORT, ILL. 


“SWIFT” CYCLE 


Correct Proportions, not Weight, give Strength. 


s ALL HIGH GRADE, 


FORGED ROLLER CHAIN. 


11 & 13 Madison 
CHICAGO, ILL. , 


100,000 in Use. 


“SWIFT” BY NAME, AND SWIFT BY NATURE. 
COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO., Ltd. 


139 Columbus Ave., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE HOLLOWAY READING STAND AND DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


A Sensible and Useful Gift. 


Combines a Dictionary Holder, Book-rest, Lamp-stand and 
Table-board. 
Holds books open in any position for Sitting or Lying- 
down Reading. 
It is not necessary to leave your 
chair to consult the Dictionary or 
Reference Book; the slightest push 
of a finger will turn it before you. 
Strongly made and artistically 
ornamented. A beautiful present for children, 
parent, pastor or friend, for the home or office. 
We sell direct to individual purchasers. 


THE HOLLOWAY Co., Cuyahoga Falls Ohio. Mention BELFORD’S, 


REVOLUTION IN HAIR PINS 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 


EDGAR SALTUS |== DUCHESS. == 


The only pin ever designed, manufactured and of- 
fered for sale that positively will not slip or fall out, 
Last Novel and that is in all other respects entirely satisfactory. 

’ ae ae pull, break, or in any way injure the most 
elicate hair. 


(e Remember we guarantee them; if not as repre- 
(0) © © ere you can return them and have your money re- 
unded. 
For sale everywhere, or mailed for 6 cents a package, 


© Without a Name ROTH & 00., Manfts., 1,111 & 1,119 Market Ph'la 

mae | BEST 
Paper Covers, 50c.; Cloth, $1.00 | @PMENTRAL DRAFT BURNER, 
BELFORD AND CO., PUBLISHERS | LEAR AND INTENSE LIGHT. 


834 Broadway, New York. La. 
JANOS AN BE USED ON ANY LAMP, 
TABLISHED 


HAVING A “B” or ““D” COLLAR. 
8.000 SOLD AND IN USE. 


ANDLE POWER EQUAL TO 
ENTRAL DRAFT LAMP, 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR If your dealer does not keep it, we will 
PURE TONE, send prepaid, to any address, on receipt 
ELEGANT DESICNS, of $1.00. 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


AND 


OREAT on casy Terms: |WALLACE & SON, 


Old instruments taken in exchange, Write 


for catalogue and full information. ANSONIA, CONN., 
_, VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., pa 
2h 170 Tremont Bt., Boston, Mass, 29 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK, 
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CREAT 


ED? It not pend your 
CORRESEOND NDING CLUB 
x 643, Clarksb 


BE, YOU MAR R 


AN EFFICIENT SYSTEM 
Memory Development 


IN SIX MANUALS: 


I. The Mastery of Memorizing. 

II. Quickness of Perception, 

Ear Memory and Eye Memery. 
IV. The Study of Languages. 

V. Memory and Thought, 

VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


Price of the Series, $5.00. Sold onlyin sets. Nos, 
i, II, and TZ now ready for delivery. Particulars on 
application. Specimen pages and address on receipt 
of ten cents. Send orders to 


BELFORD AND COMPANY, 


834 Broadway, New York. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED I-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


Edgar Saltus’ ‘‘A Story Without a Name” 
has captured New York readers. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes, Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and 

Skin diseases, and 


rukikigs 
AS WELL AS, 
Beautifies the Skin. 
2 No other cosmetic 
will do it. 


virtues it has stood 
the test of 40 years ; 
no other has, and is 
so harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. Ac- 
_ cept no counterfeit 
of similar ; name. 
The distinguished 
Dr. L. Sayer, 
said to a lady of 
the Aaut-ton (a 
bes conn “As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
'Gouraud’s Cream’ as the lea’ harmful of all the 
Skin preparations.” One bottie will last six months, 
using it every day. Also: Poudre Subtile removes super 
fluous hair without i ated to the skin. 
FERD T. Prop’r, 87 Great pone St., N.Y. 
For sale by all D ruggists and Fancy Dealers 
ahroughout the U. S., das,’ and 


Mention Brenrorp’s MONTHLY. 


"AT @®FOLKS® 


Anti- ene FP’. lose lolbs. a 
month, T ey cause no sickness, contain no poison aad never 


VENTILATED ITER-AIR-SPACE | 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of a 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC Troy, Y. 


Mention this Paper. 


The Meeker Med.Co 
260 S. CLARK 


OPiuUM 


At Home 

without 

_ Pain or Inconven- 
ience. Book Free, 


STUDY LAW 


at home. Take a course in 
the Sprague Correspon- 
dence School of Law. 
Address for partic 


William C. Sprague, LL.B., 
205 Whitney Opera Boise |: 
DETROIT, MICH. 


() PARCELS 
or MAIL? 


Including Sample Books, Nove 
on Pictures, Magazines. Lete 
pers, rs,etc.,each withYOUR 
boldly printed onwrap- 
pers, recetve more choi 
reading and heaviest mail 
any one at your town; 
sert your address for 12 mos. 
in our GUAR ANTEED Directory 
that goes whirling daliyto Mfrs 
and Pub’s all over the world; 
ed labels in = 


gamecvery blemish on 
a 
Uhicaz0, 
BIT] | 
CurRep 
printed on each. Te oi 
ADDRESS CO., No Phila., F 


FIANCEE (of wealthy but ugly 
man).—Have you shaved ? 

He.—Yes. 

FIANCEE.—No tobacco in your 
mouth? Well then you may kiss 


\ 


SOW FIRST, THEN 


You take no risk in buying real property in and near a young and growing 
city. 

TACOMA, Washington, is such a city. Population in 1880, 720. In 1891, 
40,165. With every 5 per cent increase of population there has hitherto been a 
10 per cent increase of real estate valuations. | 

Upon receipt of any sum of money I will buy real estate in the name of 
any person named by the investor, and will guarantee the principal and 10 per 
cent interest, payable semi-annually, sell the property within three to five years 
as we may agree, and then divide equally the profit that may accrue from the 
transaction, after deducting 5 per cent as my commission on the sale. 


10 PER CENT AND HALF THE PROFITS. 


First Mortgage Loans on Tacoma Realty, to net 8 per cent per annum, in 
sums of $500,00 and upwards, not to exceed 40 per cent of the value of the 
security—semi-annual interest. 


E. N. OUIMETTE, 


Corner Pacific Ave. and uth St., Tacoma, Wash. 
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MAN LIVING 


Has done enough to qualify him for admission to the pages of the EN- 
CYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. - Grant and Gladstone, Bismarck and Beaconsfield 
have ruled men and made empires, but as they were alive when the Britannica 
was issued the “plan of the work” recognized them not. In the 


AMERIGANIZED 


All this is altered. Four thousand biographies of the eminent men and 
women of all countries have been specially prepared for this great work. 

The statistical department of the AMERICANIZED work is complete, and the 
figures are those of 1890. One hundred pages are devoted to the Siehory of the 
United States, which is brought up to this day. 

Superfluous dissertations on abstruse and uninteresting subjects have been 
omitted in the American work. Every feature in the original is preserved and 
hundreds of new articles on topics of live and current interest have been added. 

In the ten volumes of more than 7,000 pages will be found the story of the 
most recent discoveries inAfrica and elsewhere; the latest inventions of science 
and mechanics; the picture of the world to-day in which we live and of which 
we need to know. 

There is no book so valuable to the student and the scholar, the man of busi- 
ness and the rising generation. 

THE NEW YORK RECORDER offers a year’s subscription of the dail 
paper, delivered at your address, and a complete set of the AMERICANIZE 

CYCLOP EDIA BRITANNICA for 50 cents a week. The complete set delivered 
on payment of $2.00, the balance payable $2.00 each month thereafter for 12 
months. 

All our present subscribers are entitled to participate in above proposition. 

Call at our Encyclopedia Office, No. 243 Broadway, where books are on ex- 
hibition and full information can be obtained, or if this is not convenient write 
for descriptive circulars which will bé mailed free on application. 


THE NEW YORK RECORDER, 


(ENCYCLOPZDIA DEPARTMENT) 


No. 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Full Dress Suits Laughlets. 


? TO ORDER j A NATURAL DISLIKE. 
‘ From $25 to $40 Gushington—I can’t endure Miss 
'Equalin fabric, style, workmanship, fit and | Potter. 
} $100 suits of leading | Pangborn—Why not? 
Why this is possible: t Gushington—Because she can’t en- 


We are the only Tailoring house in the U. 
S. making a specialty of Full Dress Gar- ¢ 
ments and haveevery facility for producing 
at lowest possible cost. Itis well known t 
that Tailors regard the Dress Suita mere 

incident in their business and accordingly + 


dure me. 


AN APPROPRIATE COSTUME. 


charge prices greatly out of proportion to 
rices charged under brisk competition for ¢ 
ess suits, 


The Dress Suit Is to-day an! 


Wife (dressed for the ball)—There 
now, I’m all ready to plunge into the 
social vortex. 

The Brute--I see you have on your 


Absolute Necessity 
to gentlemen attending Weddings, Recep- 
tions, Parties etc. lens not only the Cor- ¢ 
rect Dresson such occasions but often other 
forms are absolutely prohibited. Every { 
gentleman should own a Dress Suit. 

Comparatively few cloths are suitable for { 
Dress Garments, Samples of these we 
mail free on application with samples of f 
trimmings complete instructions for 
self measurement. No one need be dis- f 
couraged at the self-measurement require- 
ment for our system is very simple. y 

Our Customers Risk Nothing. 4 

Garments may be returned to us for any 
cause and when so returned, we obligate 4 
% Ourselves to pay all Express charges. We are general tailors and 

can furnish by mail samples.of any style of goods desired. For 4 . NON-COMMITTAL. 
particulars and samples address (enclosing 6 cts. for postage) 
| KAHN TAILORING 00., 14 E. Washington St, {| Evangelist—Which side are you on? 
BOX @Q, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. + Politician (warily )}—I m on the fence. 


bathing suit. 


Procrastination. is the thief of time. 
Procrastination evidently needs watch- 
ing. 


EXCLUSIVE. 


‘Where are you going, my pretty maid?”’ 

“I’m going to heaven, sir,’’ she said. 

‘* May I go with you, my pretty maid?” 

“You can,go, but you can’t go with me,” she said. 


> 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Copies of all the famous 
art works in the world. Cab- 
inet size reproductions of 
the leading paintings of old 
and modern masters. Views 
for tourists and students 
from all parts of the globe. 
il Send address on postal 

for our circular, 


“How to Make an Art Album,” 


or send 15 cents for complete catalogues of 
12,000 subjects, always mentioning BELFORD's. 
Address, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


$5 to S15 
home, sellin: 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write for circu- 


The bird that can sing and won't 
sing should be crossed with the guinea- 
fowl. 


Man wants but little here below. 
The earth is only 8,000 miles in diameter. 


Nothing is useless in the world. A 
last year’s bird’s-nest makes a good 
simile. 

NOT SO BAD AS IT MIGHT BE. 

Husband (in deep disgust)—Just look 
at that stove! don’t see how in 
thunder anything with a stovepipe 
over it can smoke so!. 

Wife—Oh, that’s nothing. I know 
something with a stovepipe over it that 
smokes and chews too. 

All systems. Situations when 


SHORTHAND 


wanted, C. W. LOOMIS, Waterbury, Conn, 


LESSONS BY MAIL a specialty, 


| 
HE. DELNO & | Popils 
Co., Columbus, 0. 98 


(2 To be cut out for use in subscribing. 


BELFORD AND COMPANY, 834 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
GENTLEMEN:--Please find enclosed Three Dollars ($3.00), in payment for one year’s subscrip- 


tion to BELFORDS MONTHLY AND DEMOCRATIC REVIEW, to be sent to 


to commence with this number. 


DON’T GET LEFT AGAIN! 


THE ONE CREAT OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFE TIME 


is rapidly passing at FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON, the Pacific Coast terminus of the Great Northern 
Railway. Wecan all leok back and see where we missed it at Duluth, St. Paul, Denver, Seattle, Tacoma 
and other western cities. We have often resolved that if another such chance was presented we would 
= in a few dollars and repeat the gratifying experience of thousands now rich who got their 
ig start in life from the investment of a few hundreds at the right time in some such place. Now 
is the time and Fairhaven is that place. It is the sensation of the hour in western real 
estate circles. It promises quicker and better results from real estate investments than any place 
in America. Its wonderful growth from nothing to 10,000 in the past twenty months 
is being maintained. Values are still low and afford a grand margin for profit. Our First eddition lots 
at $100 and $150 are precisely the same in quality and location as those at Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 
selling at $1,000 to $1,500. Our magnificent South Fairhaven water front property close to the business 
center at $250 to $400 r lot is the same as that selling at $4,000 to $7,000 in the other cities named. 
FAIRHAVEN WILL GUTBROW THEM ALL because it is better located, has a better harbor, 
greater resources, and superior railway and shipping 
facilities are being rapidly established. Our terms one-third cash and balance in one and two years 
enables any one to get a footing in this solid mages city. Those who prefer smaller installments can 
remit one-fifth cash and ten dollars monthly. e reserve the very best lots in either addition remaining 
unsold on receipt of mail orders, and have a stated price on every lot from which we do not vary. There 
isasteady upwardtendency Buy now and secure the benefit ofan early rise. We also have 
the very best acreage and inside propertv and some choice 10°, first mortgage loans. Highest references 
both east and west on application. For maps, pamphlets or other information, address 


WASHINGTON IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, - - FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON, 


Street Address.... 
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PELOUBET 
Reed-Pine 


TUTIONS, HALLS, LODGES, 


AND 


ORGAN STUDENTS. 


READ WHAT THE MOST EMINENT ORGANISTS SAY: 


The tone is singularly pure and sympathetic. The 
**touch ” is especially noteworthy for elasticity, and 
the promptness of speech throughout the entire com- 
pass of the key-board is all that the most exacting 
critic can desire. FREDERIC ARCHER. 


I was particularly struck with the expressive 
power of the instrument. The action is thoroughly 
made, and the touch very satisfactory. 

CLARENCE EDDY. 


For use in medium-sized churches, institutions of 
various kinds, spacious private residences, and for 
practice purpose of students it is more perfectly ad- 
apted than any other instrument known to me. 

LOUIS FALK. 


So fully does it respond to all demands made upon © 
it that I can most highly recommend the ‘ Reed- 
Pipe” as a substitute for the Pipe Organ. 

XAVIER SCHARWENKA. 


We will gladly furnish plans and specifications free 
upon application. Send for one and become posted. If you are hampered by an 
ineffective reed organ, or a troublesome pipe organ, you need be so no longer. 
The PeLouset REED-Pire CuurcH ORGAN solves the difficulty. Every instru- 
ment sold under the fullest guarantee. 


WAREROOMS, 


State and Monroe Streets, 
ORGAN FACTORY, 
Randolph Street and Ogden Avenue, 


CHICAGO, 
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() 
Organs 
All the desirable qualities of 
phe! i a Pipe Organ at a fraction of 
the price 
| 
= ; 


I WRITE AND ILLUSTRATE the best paying 
Advertise: 
torve the best patrons im America’’ Purposes. 


J. R. LUCKEY, Elgin, Illinois, 


| FAT FOLKS REDUCED. 


Mrs. Alice Ma 


pounds, My health is better than for years and 
complexion tly improved. Will continue until 
reduced to 150 pounds, I recommiend treatment 
to all sufferers from obesity. Will answer all inquir- 
TS TREATED By 
No starving, no inconve . harmless, 
confidential For circulars and 


Dr. 0. W. Fe SNYDER, McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, I 


LADY'S MONEY! 


a 
send circulars. Terms and brochure teachi \ ollet 
FREE. Address with stamp. S+'van ry 


OF NELSON 


RYE 
DISTILLED FOR THE FINEST TRADE; 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE 


And to be a Hand-Made Sour Mash of the Finest Quality. 


For sale in 


cases, containing 12 bottles, 15 years old, price $15 per case; or by the 
barrel from 1 to 15 years old. Samples sent on application. No family 
can be without this whiskey in case of sickness, References—Any bank 
in Louisville. Address BELLE OF NELSON DISTILLERY CO., 123 
and 125 East Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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Carryin Rests, Bed 
Address, 
SARGENT MFG, 


%_ AT LAST 


entisfactory BOOKCASE has been pro- 
suitab! of Home, Library, or 


squeaking. No leaning. from $10 up. “Tus 
SARGENT MFG, 
Quote Muskegon, 


STAMMERING casce, German 


ECK’S SCHOOL 245 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| At Macy’s (Chorus of women voices 
‘Please let me have a copy of Saltus’ ‘A 


Story Without a Name.” 


IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


f an addition to one’s library, elegance 
OF will be found combined in 


ai 


SUOCOBSSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Ten years revising. 100 editors employed. 
Critical cuseninetion invited. Get the t. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


First Citizen—‘‘Edgar Saltus has done it 

ain.” 

Second Citizen—‘‘ Done what?” 

First Citizen—‘‘Set the novel readers 
buzzing over his new one: ‘A Story With- 
out a Name.’ It’s acorker!” 
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NEWS CORRESPONDENT WANTED 
fos work at Good pay. Full 
Dz to. | 
OLD BELLE Bi 
| 
KS 
—— 88 ( WEBSTERS 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
z 
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STRONG MEN! 
THE PRIDE AND POWER OF NATIONS! 
->| BE A MAN! 


HOPE for those who suffer from Nervous and Physical Debility, Premature Decline, Ex- 


hausted Vitality. The despairing miseries arising from Inherited Weakness, Folly, . 


Overwork, Overtaxation, Vice, Ignorance, Temperament, Strains, etc., causing the unhappy 
victim to be unfit for business, work, pleasure, or social or public duties and relations. yield to 
our HoME TREATMENT. The majority of cases readily cured. Cases considered helpless, 
almost invariably, permanently cured by persistent treatment for a few months. 
N ATURE Nature is always Pape to restore, but requires skillful aid for real improve- 
* ment. Our met 8, which we alone own and control, work in harmony 
with nature, The ‘result of our treatment, even in those much broken down, is the noble vitality 
of strong men, the pride and power of nations. Compare strong, noble manhood 
with the feeble, weak, emaciated, pallid, stooping, timid, nervous creature. How great the 
gulf that separates them. But nature is kind and forgiving, and when assisted by our home 
treatment, by. the methods which we alone own and control, RESTORATION results, if there is 
anything left to build upon. 
YE ARS of successful experience in assisting the restorative and recuperative powers of 
nature, have taught us that no one should despair, and that few there are who 
cannot be cured if taken in time. Unless you have reached the point from which there is no 
return —where human aid can be of no avail, OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE TREAT- 
MENT WILL CURE YOU. 
OUR NEW BOOK containing testimonials from 2000 of those we have cured, 
¢ whose cases were critical, also giving full explanation for 
‘HOME TREATMENT, will for a limited time, be sent FREE, by mail, securely 
packed, in plain wrapper, to those who write for it. 
NO EXPERIMENTS Immediate influence for good and speedy cure if your 
« case has not gone too far. We are constantly restoring 
those of all ages who have been GIVEN UP. We have a right to solicit vonfidence, because 
of our uniform monopoly of success.* Many of those whom we have treated think the 
cures effected in their cases miraculous ; but. it is not so, but it is simply because we have 
learned nature’s secrets, nature’s remedies, and work in full harmony and accord with nature. 
No detention from business or work. 
OU TRE ATMENT reaches the very fountain head of the difficulty ; soon re- 
R storing the vital force and manly vigor of strong men. 
No matter how long standing the trouble, or how great the weakness, if there is anything left to 
build upon, we can effect a cure. The weakened nerves, the strength, the health, the vitality, 
can and will be restored. Power takes the place of miserable feebleness, and discouraged 
despondency gives way before the vigor of new strength and life. 


, ‘ i , who find their vital f d 
MEN OTHERWISE WELL, cining’or whose case isin any way touched 


upon above, should write at once for our NEW BOOK. Doctors, Bankers, Merch- . 


ants, Clergymen, Lawyers, Congressmen, Judges, and Professors, are 

constantly among our patients and patrons. 

HOPE You need not suffer, you need not despair, you need not suffer a lingering death. 
« Stop brooding, take heartand BE A MAN. We say this in earnestness toall, even 

to those who have passed middle life, but more especially to the young and middle aged. If you are 

at all amenable to treatment, OUR EXCLUSIVE METHODS WILL CURE YOU. 

oun YOU WILL FULLY UNDERSTAND YOUR CASE BY READING 


NEW BOOK, 


which will be sent FREE, securely packed in plain wrapper, for a limited 
time. Address all communications to 


ERIE MEDICAL CO., 64 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York. 


Tn answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s 


“we ‘are “advertised our loving friends.” 


Healthy infants. 
Thankful Parents” 

Trrefutable Evidence 

of the Excellence of 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. | 


3 


‘THE BEST AFTER-DINNER CORDIAL, 
GREAT TONIC, 
AND EFFICACIOUS DIGESTER, 


SE SURE TWAT THIS LABEL 1S ON THE BOTTLE, AS THERE 
ARE MANY COUNTERFEITS OF OUR GOODS, 


u 
— 
& 


DR. JAEGER’S 


anitary Woolen U0. 


We ask attention to our complete assortment of 


FALL and WINTER UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDRER. 
These Sanatery carments are guaramteed to 


be all-wool of the finest quality; they are made un- 
der Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 


Send for illustrated Catalegue. 


GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER, A SPECIALTY. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 & 829 Broapway, NEw YORK; 
163 Broadway, below Courtlandt St., New York; 

50¢ Fulton Street, Brooklyn N. 

1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLD MEDAL, Pal pants, 
W. Baxer & Co. 


Breakfast 


from which the excess of. 
oil has been removed, - 

Is Absolutely Pure 
and itis 


Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing Jess than one cent @ - 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, ZASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. _ 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Many a life has been lost 
because of the taste of cod- 
liver oil. 

If Scott’s Emulsion did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, it would save the 
lives of some at least of those 
that put off too long the 
means of recovery. 

It does more. It is half- 
digested already. It slips 
through the stomach as if by 
stealth. It goes to make 
strength when cod-liver oil 
would be a burden. 


Scorr & Bownz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
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My little son had a number or 
ad ulcers and running sores to 
ome on his head and body, which 
lasted for four years. I tried all the 
doctors and many remedies, but the, 
sores still grew worse, until I did not 
expect him to recover. My friends 
were confident that if the sores: healed 
it would kill him. I at length quit all 
other treatment and put hira on Swift's 
Specific, and less than three..bottles 
cured him a sound and healthy child. 
S. S. S. also cured a sore on another of 
my children. 
R. J. 


Woodbury, Tex. 
Books on Blood and Skin Diseases Free. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC €0., 
: Atlanta, Ga, Bes 


TRADE-MARK. “@»s YA IMITATIONS. \ 
hi ation. It has “sore 
| = 9) than three times the 
j ee mixed with Starch 
HIS CHILDREN. 


